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THE ODES OF SOLOMON. 


THE Odes of Solomon are mentioned among the Antilegomena 
of the Old Testament in the sixth-century Synopsis Sanctae 
Scripturae of the pseudo-Athanasius, and also in the ninth-century 
Stichometry of Nicephorus. Five of them are quoted and mysti- 
cally explained in the Gnostic treatise known as Pistis Sophia, 
extant in Coptic (said to be of the third century) ; and a sentence 
about the Virgin Birth of Christ is quoted from another of the 
Odes by Lactantius,* the fourth-century Apologist. Nothing 
more was known about them until last year, when Dr Rendel 
Harris printed from a late manuscript in his possession the text 
of a Syriac translation of the Odes themselves, forty-two in num- 
ber, and enriched his edition” with an elegant English version, 
and many learned and suggestive annotations. This year 
Dr Harnack has edited the Odes afresh® from a translation by 
J. Flemming ; and Dr W. E. Barnes has printed* a new version 
of Odes 3, 6, 12, 23, 33. 

That the Odes must have had a considerable vogue before the 
third century is clear from the way in which they are treated in 
Pistis Sophia, where five of them are expounded in the same 
fashion as is adopted forthe Psalms. Dr Harris regards them (or 
most of them) as the work of a Jewish Christian, writing at the 
end of the first century ; while Dr Harnack considers them in 
their original form to be purely Jewish, explaining the Christian 
allusions that they contain as due to a Christian editor. The 
original work was composed (he holds) while the Temple at Jeru- 
salem was still standing, a conclusion which is derived from his 


* Div. Inst. iv 12. > The Odes and Psalms of Solomon, Cambridge 1909. 
© Texte und Untersuchungen xxxv 4. 

4 Expositor July 1910; cp. also J. T. S. for July. 
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interpretation of the opening sentences of Ode 4 ; and he fixes 
the date of the Christian interpolator and of the Odes in their 
present form at circ. A.D. 100. 

The New Testament is not quoted fotidem verbis; but the 
Messiahship of our Lord, His Virgin Birth, and His Baptism are 
among the topics introduced. The doctrine of the Word which 
the Odes express is remarkable, offering many affinities with the 
Johannine teaching ; and if Dr Harnack’s view of their provenance 
and date be accepted, the Odes provide a highly significant link 
between the Jewish Wisdom literature and the Christian doctrine 
ofthe Logos. From beginning to end there is no mention of sin, 
repentance, or forgiveness ; the leading thought is the joy of the 
soul which has found its rest in God. There is no trace of Gnosti- 
cism, nor (as it would seem) of any other form of heretical teach- 
ing ; but the cryptic and allusive language which is employed 
makes the task of interpretation a difficult one. 

‘Of Sacraments,’ says Dr Harris, ‘the Odes do not seem to 
know much,* and Dr Harnack takes the same view. This 
suggests a line of investigation which has not, perhaps, been pur- 
sued far enough by the learned editors, and I have collected in 
this essay a number of the allusions, which the Odes seem to me 
to contain, to Christian beliefs about baptism and to the cere- 
monies with which the rite was accompanied as far back as we 
can trace its details. Whether the Odes were originally com- 
posed for use in public worship, or were, at the first, private 
meditations on the spiritual life, the idea at the heart of them 
seems to be the joy and the privilege of the new-made Christian ; 
and this appears in so many forms that it is possible that they 
are nothing more or less than Hymns of the Baptized. At any 
rate, the thought of baptism gives the clue to the interpretation 


of many passages, some of which have as yet received no explana- 
tion from the editors. 


That it was a custom in the early Church to receive the newly 
baptized with Psalmody and singing is stated by Gregory Nazi- 
anzen ;” and we possess, among the works of Ephraim Syrus, a 
collection of hymns sung on the Feast of Epiphany,° which are 


* Le p77. > Orvatio x1 46: cp. Cyr. Hier. Procat. 15. 
° An English translation by Rev. A. E. Johnston is printed in Dr Gwynn's edition 
of Ephraim (Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers vol. xiii p. 265). 
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placed in the mouths of those just admitted to baptism, and ex- 
press the joy of the Christian soul. They present many striking 
resemblances to the Odes which we are studying,* at once in their 
spiritual exaltation and in their mystical allusiveness. I shall 
quote here the most remarkable of them, No. 13 of the series, 
from Dr Gwynn’s edition. 


St EPHRAIM: 
HyMNn OF THE BAPTIZED. 


(Xesp.—Brethren, sing praises, to the Son of the Lord of all; Who 
has bound for you crowns, such as kings long for !) 

1. Your garments glisten, my brethren, as snow ;—and fair is your 
shining in the likeness of Angels ! 

2. In the likeness of Angels, ye have come up, beloved,—from Jordan’s 
river, in the armour of the Holy Ghost. 

3. The bridal chamber that fails not, my brethren, ye have received ; 
—and the glory of Adam’s house to-day ye have put on. 

4. The judgement that came of the fruit, was Adam’s condemnation : 
—but for you victory, has arisen this day. 

5. Your vesture is shining, and goodly your crowns :—which the 
Firstborn has bound for you, by the priest’s hand this day. 

6. Woe in Paradise, did Adam receive:—but you have received, 
glory this day. 

7. The armour of victory, ye put on, my beloved :—in the hour when 
the priest, invoked the Holy Ghost. 

8. The Angels rejoice, men here below exult:—in your feast, my 
brethren, wherein is no foulness. 

9. The good things of Heaven, my brethren, ye have received :— 
beware of the Evil One, lest he despoil you. 

10. The day when He dawned, the Heavenly King :—opens for you 
His door, and bids you enter Eden. 

11. Crowns that fade not away, are set on your monte :—hymns of 
praise hourly, let your mouths sing. 

12, Adam, by means of the fruit, God cast forth in sorrow :—but you 
He makes glad, in the bridechamber of joy. 

13. Who would not rejoice, in your bridechamber, my brethren ?— 
for the Father with His Son, and the Spirit rejoice in you. 

14. Unto you shall the Father, be a wall of strength :—and the Son 
a Redeemer, and the Spirit a Guard. 

15. Martyrs by their blood, glorify their crowns:—but you our 
Redeemer, by His Blood glorifies. 

* The hymns of Cosmas of Jerusalem (Migne Patr. Gr. xcviii 462 ff) also present 
certain similarities in tone to our Odes. 
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16. Watchers and Angels, joy over the repentant:—they shall joy 
over you, my brethren, that unto them ye are made like. 

17. The fruit which Adam, tasted not in Paradise :—this day in your 
mouths, has been placed with joy. 

18. Our Redeemer figured, His Body by the tree :—whereof Adam 
tasted not, because he had sinned. 

19. The Evil One made war, and subdued Adam’s house :—through 
your baptism, my brethren, lo! he is subdued this day. 

20. Great is the victory, but to-day you have won:—if so be ye 
neglect not, you shall not perish, my brethren. 

21. Glory to them that are robed, glory to Adam’s house !—in the 
birth that zs from the water, let them rejoice and be blessed. 

22. Praise to Him Who has robed, His Churches in glory !—glory 
to Him Who has magnified, the race of Adam’s house. 


This hymn takes up thoughts which have already been ex- 
pressed in the baptismal rite, and puts them into verse. It is 
worth while to compare it with a rubric and prayer in a Latin 
translation of a rite ascribed to Severus the Monophysite Patriarch 
of Antioch (512-519 A.D.).* After the Eucharist is given to the 
neophytes, there follows the rubric ‘et sertis coronat eos... et dicunt 
hymnum hunc: Fratres, canite gloriam Filio Domini universorum 
qui coronam vobis nexuit, quam reges desiderarunt. Illustrate 
vestimenta vestra, et candidi estote ut nix: et splendores vestri 
instar angelorum luceant. Justar angelorum ascendistis, charis- 
simi, e Tordane fluvio per virtutem Spiritus Sancti. Coronas haud 
marcescentes, fratres, accepistis: et gloriam Adae hodie induistis. 
Fructus, quem Adam in paradiso non gustavit, hodie in oribus 
vestris positus est... 

It will be seen that verses 1, 2, 3, 11,17 of Ephraim’s hymn 
reproduce the language of the hymn which has been cited from 
the baptismal rite. Certainly this rite, as quoted, is of a much 
later date than Ephraim, and it may even be that the language 
of the hymn has been borrowed from Ephraim, rather than vice 
versa; but it is not to be doubted that the imagery of the hymn was 
originally derived from the details of the baptismal ritual, and the 
beliefs about the joys of the baptized, prevalent in Ephraim’s day. 
The white robes of the neophytes, the crowning of them with gar- 
lands, the idea that the fruit of the tree of life, forbidden to Adam, 
is offered to the baptized Christian—these are the thoughts which 


® Denzinger Ritus Onent. i p. 315; cp. Assemani Cod, Liturg. iii 166, 182. 
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lie behind the hymn of Ephraim. We shall find that these and 
similar thoughts lie behind the phrases of our Odes, which I now 
proceed toexamine. The quotation from Ephraim has served to 
shew that hymns of the Syrian Church were sometimes composed 
in this way, and that it is worth while, when we meet with a new 
hymn, to examine it for traces of baptismal ideas. 

In our Odes two or three phrases challenge attention at once, 
when the possibility that they are baptismal hymns has been 
suggested. Take the word illuminated. That baptism is an 
illumination of the soul is an idea that goes back to Heb. vi 4, 
and is a commonplace in early Christian literature. Baptism is 
gwriopds * and the baptized are tlluminati. Thus the 
language of Ode 36° ‘Although I was a son of man,I was named 
the illuminate, the son of God’, receives a simple explanation. 
Dr Harris rightly observes that the words which follow shew 
that this sentence is not to be understood of Christ ; but he has 
not caught the baptismal reference.° Compare also Ode 34° 
‘there is no storm in the depth of the illuminated thought’ ; 
Ode 32" ‘to the blessed there is light from Him that dwells in 
them’; Ode 41° ‘ Let our faces shine in His light’ ; and Ode 107. 

The newly baptized were clad in white robes, or ‘robes of 
light’ as they are called by Cyril of Jerusalem in his Catechetical 
Lectures and by Gregory Nazianzen.° So in Ode 21’ the singer 
exclaims ‘I put off darkness and clothed myself with light’ ; ‘in 
me there shall be nothing that is not bright’ (Ode 25"). We saw 
above that this ceremony was also alluded to in Ephraim’s hymn. 

The last quotation from Ode 25 is followed by a phrase to 
which Dr Harris devotes much attention ‘: ‘I was clothed with 
the covering of Thy Spirit, and Thou didst remove from me my 
raiment of skin. ® He connects the phrase with a various read- 
ing in Gen. iii 21: ‘coats of light’ for ‘coats of skin’. But the 
true explanation is much simpler": the reference of the Odist is 

® Cp. Justin Mart. Apol.i61; Clem. Alex. Paed.i6. 25; Greg. Naz. Ovatio xl 4. 

> Here, and throughout, the version given is that of Dr Harris, save that in 
a few instances Dr Barnes’s rendering has been preferred. 

© See below p. 28. 4 Procat, 16 évivpa pwraviv. 

© Ovatio 7 taOns. Le. p. 66. 

® Schwartze translates the Coptic version of this (in Pistis Sophia) ‘fui super 
vestes pelliceas’; of which Drs Ryle and James have given a free translation 


(Psalms of Solomon p. 159) arodiy tiyiav. This conceals the allusion. 
» Cp. Origen in Gen. iii 21, who says that the ‘coats of skin’ represent the 
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to the white robe of baptism, as will be seen from the following 
extract from Jerome ®*: ‘ Praeceptis Dei lavandi sumus, et cum 
parati ad indumentum Christi, ¢anicas pelliceas deposuerimus, tunc 
induemur veste linea, nihil in se mortis habente, sed tota candida, 
ut de baptismo consurgentes, cingamus lumbos in veritate’. We 
shall find a hint of the same idea in a phrase of Cyril,” ‘the rough 
garment of their sins,’ rd tpaxd tév dyapriGv. So Ephraim, in 
one of his Hymns on the Nativity, says of Christ, ‘He was 
wrapped in swaddling clothes as Adam with leaves, and clad in 
garments instead of skins,’° viz. at His Baptism in the Jordan. 
These parallels, I believe, are sufficient to establish the baptismal 
reference in the phrase ‘ raiment of skin’ in our Ode 25. 

More generally, the thought that in baptism Christ is ‘ put on’ 
as a robe, which is based on Gal. iii 27,4 and is frequent in 
Christian writers, appears again and again in our Odes. ‘ The 
Lord renewed me in His raiment, and possessed me by His light’ 
(Ode 111°) ; ‘ Love His holiness, and clothe yourselves therewith’ 
(Ode 13”); ‘ He was reckoned like myself in order that I might 
put Him on’ (Ode 7°). 

This spiritual garment was often called ‘the garment of in- 
corruption’. A prayer for the Catechumens in the Apostolical 
Constitutions*® asks that they may be worthy of 1d évivpa rijs 
&p0apolas. A similar phrase is found in Cyril of Jerusalem,’ and 
in Gregory Nazianzen, the words of the latter being ‘If you see 
any one naked, clothe him, in honour of your own garment of in- 
corruption, which is Christ, for as many as were baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ ’.£ So, too, Basil writes that in baptism 
xateT Ovntov To THs ApOapalas With thesethe words 
of Ode 15° may be brought into comparison: ‘I have put on in- 
corruption through His Name, and have put off corruption by His 
grace. And again: ‘ Increasingly helpful to me was the thought 
human body, or rather the véxpwois or liability to death which it incurred at 


the Fall. So Gregory of Nyssa (Or. Cat. viii). A Greek ode quoted by Mone 
(Hymni Latini ii 367 ; cp. i 18) has: vexpwoews Sepparivous xitavas éxdédurar 6 mpo- 


Epist. ad Fabiolam 20. > Cat. i 2; cp. xv 25. 

© Hymns on the Nativity xvi 13. 

4 Cp. the recital of this verse in the Mass of the Catechumens in the Liturgy of 
St Chrysostom (Brightman Eastern Liturgies 369). 

* viii6, See aiso Brightman 1, c. 315, 471. 


Cat. xv 26. Oratio xl 31. 
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of the Lord and His fellowship in incorruption’* (Ode 21‘), and 
‘ They who put Me on shall suffer no harm, but they shall gain the 
whole world that is incorruptible’ (Ode 33°). These expressions 
are very like those in a baptismal hymn of Ephraim: ‘ Ye too in 
the water, receive from Him the vesture that wastes not.’ » 

It is apposite to cite at this point the’ phrases of a hymn pre- 
scribed to be sung by the Deacons at the close of two baptismal 
ordines of the Syrian Church, printed by Assemani,° as it brings 
out well the prominence given in these rites to the idea that the 
baptized are clad with the Lord’s vesture :— 

‘ Descendite, fratres obsignati, induite Dominum nostrum et 
commiscemini inclyto ipsius generi, ut ait in sua parabola. De 
summo natura eius est ; vestimentum vero ex imis. Mistum est 
vestimentum vestrum cum vestimento Domini nostri.’ 

We may take up next the frequent references in the Odes to the 
garlands or crowns with which the newly baptized (coronati) were 
decked. A passage® has already been cited from the baptismal 
Ordo which bears the name of Severus of Antioch, in which the 
crowning of the neophyte is definitely prescribed. The same 
ceremony is found in the Armenian Rite,® as it is in the present 
Egyptian and Abyssinian rituals‘; but early evidence for it is 
scanty, perhaps the earliest being that of the hymn already quoted 
from Ephraim Syrus: ‘Crowns that fade not away are set on your 
heads ; hymns of praise hourly let your mouths sing.’® Compare 
Ode 5°‘ He is as a garland on my head, and I shall not be 
moved’; Ode g*f ‘An everlasting crown for ever is Truth. 
Blessed are they who set it on their heads... put on the crown 
in the true covenant of the Lord’; Ode 17! ‘I was crowned by 
my God; my crown is living’; Ode 20’ ‘ Come into His Paradise, 
and make thee a garland from its tree, and put it on thy head and 
be glad’; and (most remarkable) Ode 1'* ‘ The Lord is on my 
head like a crown, and I shall not be without Him. They wove 
for me a crown of truth, and it caused Thy branches to bud in me. 
For it is not like a withered crown which buddeth not: but thou 


® Compare also Ode 3'° ‘ He that cleaveth to Him that dieth not shall himself be 
free from death’, and Iren. Haer. III xvii 2. 

> Epiphany Hymus iv 3. © Cod. Liturg. ii 299. 

4 p. 4 above. © Conybeare Rituale Armenorum p. 103. 

! Denzinger Rit. Orient. i pp. 210, 231. & Epiphany Hymns xiii 11. 
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livest upon my head, and thou hast blossomed upon my head.’ 
If we had not the clue provided by the baptismal chaplet, the 
number of these references to ‘crowns’ would be difficult to 
explain. 

The allusions in our Odes to ‘living water’ and to ‘ the seal ’ 
must next be considered. Of these Dr Harris writes: ‘ The only 
directions in which one could look for reference to Baptism would | 
be (i) the Living Water, and (ii) the allusion to the Seal. Of the 
former it is unnecessary to speak. It is frankly impossible that the 
living water which the thirsty are invited in the Scriptures to come 
and take freely can be any outward affusion.’* He proceeds to 
examine and to dismiss the idea that the ‘ seal’ in the Odes is the 
baptismal ogpayis. I shall take these separately. 


1. As to the Living Water mentioned in the Odes (6, 11, 28, 30) 
it must be observed at the outset that the interpretation which a 
modern commentator would place upon the ‘ Living Water’ of 
Scripture is not in question. What we have to ask is not ‘What 
does the Living Water of the Bible signify ?’, but ‘ What did our 
Odist mean by the phrase?’ And to answer this question, we 
must look into the context in which he uses it, as well as into the 
phraseology of early Christian writers. 

Let us, then, take Ode 6" in Dr Barnes’s translation :-— 


‘For there went forth a stream and it became a river great and broad : 
* for it overwhelmed everything, and it»... * And those of the sons of 
men who would have restrained it, could not restrain it, nor could the 
contrivances of those who restrain waters. ™ For it came over the face 
of the whole earth, and filled everything and all the thirsty upon earth 
drank thereof. ™ And their thirst was quenched and was extinguished, 
for drink was given from the Most High. ™ Blessed therefore are His 
ministers, who are entrusted with His waters. ™ They have given drink 
[lit. ves¢] to dry lips, and the enfeebled will they have confirmed. ™ And 
the souls that were nigh to departing they have held back from death. 
* And the limbs that stumbled they have set upright and established. 
* They gave life to their dead, and light to their eyes. * For each man 


acknowledged them in the Lord, and they lived by the living waters 
which are for ever.’ 


* Le. p. 77. 
> This verse is translated by Dr Harris ‘It flooded and broke up everything, 


and it brought [water] to the Temple’; a rendering confirmed by the Coptic 
version in Pistis Sophia, in which this Ode is found. 
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The primary reference is doubtless, as Drs Ryle and James 
suggested,” and as Dr Harris recognized,” to Ezek. xlvii 1 ff, 
which describes the river flowing out from under the Temple and 
gathering volume as it goes, bearing the waters of healing and 
fruitfulness. But the water of this river appears in the LXX of 
Ezek. xlvii 3 as tiwp adpécews, ‘the water of remission, and 
many of the Fathers interpret it of the water of baptism. Thus 
Melito of Sardis writes:* otrw év 
éxddece Td Td Gywov Earlier than Melito, 
Barnabas“ quotes Ezek. xlvii 1, 7, 12, to typify the baptismal 
stream (the passage is one to which we shall return), and of later 
writers Theodoret ° and Jerome‘ take the same line. Another 
pertinent reference is that of Ephraim Syrus in one of his 
Rhythms. Of Christ he says: ‘Out of the stream whence the 
fishers came up [an obvious allusion to Ezek. xlvii 10] He was 
baptized, and came up, Who incloseth all things in His net.’* It 
is, then, reasonable to think that our Odist means his allusion to 
Ezek. xlvii to be understood in the same sense, and that we have 
here a reference to baptism, as Dr Harnack acutely suggested,® 
when only that part of the Ode which is contained in Pistis Sophia 
was before him, although now he writes: ‘ An die Taufe ist nicht 
zu denken.’! 

Dr Harris, indeed, and Dr Harnack find in the language of the 
obscure verse 8 an indication of the Judaism of the writer which 
might be thought to exclude such an interpretation. As rendered 
in their editions (Dr Barnes, as we have seen, marks the passage 
as corrupt) it runs ‘It flooded and broke up everything and 
it brought to the Temple’, thus suggesting that the goal of the 

* Psalms of Solomon p. 160, > Le. p. 96. © Routh Rel, Sacr. i 124. 

4 §11. Barnabas is here collecting O.T. testimonia to baptism, and he quotes 
Jer. ii 12 f and Isa, xvi 1 and proceeds: maduv mpopyTys’ mopedoopar 
Eunpoobev aod; Kai dpadw Kal ovvrpijw nal poxAodvs a5npods ouv- 
kal wow aor Onoavpods oxorevors dnoxpipous, adparous .. . (Isa. xlv 2, 3). Next 
Isa. xxxiii 16-18 and Ps, i 3-6 are quoted, and finally he adds: era ri Aéyer; wai Fv 
morapios wat dvéBawev airov dévdpa dpaia Kai bs dv payp abrav 
(noera els alaya (Ezek. xlvii 1, 7, 12; cp. John vi 51]. rodro Hyeis 
pev karaBaivoper els 7d yépovres duapriay Kai kal dvaBaivopey 
wapdig Krad, 

© Comm. in Ezech, 

Commi. in Ezech.; cp. also Ep. Ixix ad Oceanum. 

® Rhythm III (Morris Select Works of Ephraim p. 16). 
» Hist. 0 Dogma i 207 (Engl. Tr.). 1 Texte u, Untersuch, xxxv 4 p. 32. 
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life-giving stream is the Temple at Jerusalem. - But this is only 
a reminiscence (even if the translation be correct) of the concluding 
words of the LXX of Ezek. xlvii 1, the passage on which the 
Odist is working, 47d vérov émt 13 Oucvacrfpiov : and so it cannot be 
held as setting aside the interpretation, which this /ocus classicus 
of the early Christian Fathers received from all who touched it. 

Verse 12 confirms the interpretation. ‘ Blessed are the d:dxcovor 
of that draught of His’—é:d«ovo: being the original word, as we 
see from its preservation in the commentary of Pistis Sophia— 
naturally refers to the Christian clergy * who ministered the rite. 

It might be urged as a further objection to the view here taken 
of Ode 6, that the waters of Ezek. xlvii, interpreted by the Fathers 
of the waters of baptism, are waters of healing and fruitfulness, 
while the Living Water of the Odist is for drinking,a draught for 
the thirsty. And all through our Odes this is the purpose of the 
Water which the singer has in his thought. ‘ Fill ye waters for 
yourselves from the living fountain of the Lord, for it is opened to 
you; and come all ye thirsty and take the draught and rest by the 
fountain of the Lord. For fair it is and pure and gives rest to the 
soul. Much more pleasant are its waters than honey’ are the 
opening words of Ode 30. 

So again in Ode 287 we have ‘Immortal life will come forth 
and give me to drink, and from that life is the spirit within me’. 
And more particularly in Ode 11°: ‘Speaking waters touched 
my lips from the fountain of the Lord without grudging, and 
I drank and was inebriated with the living water that doth not die.’” 

* Dr Barnes sees in these d:deovo: an allusion to the Montanist prophets. He 
finds Montanism in Ode 6, mainly on the ground of verse 1, which Dr Harris 
translates ‘As the hand moves over the harp, and the strings speak, so speaks 
in my members the Spirit of the Lord’, but Dr Barnes emends so that it runs ‘ As 
the wind goeth in the harp, &c.’, Thus, in his view, the Ode begins with a state- 
ment of the Montanist view of inspiration: ‘the prophet is as passive as the harp, 
while the Spirit speaks through him’ (l.c. p. 57). But such language may be 
found in other Syrian writers who were not Montanists. Thus Narsai, the Syriac 
homilist, was called by his friends ‘the Harp of the Holy Spirit’; and in one of 
Ephraim’s Rhythms, he prays: ‘Do thou, Lord, play on my harp with all Thy 
edifying strains’ (Rhythm XXI, Morris Select Works of Ephrem p.175). Our Odist 
frequently uses this image, but without any heretical suggestion. Thus he says 


‘Open to me the harp of Thy Holy Spirit, that with all its notes I may praise Thee, 


O Lord’ (Ode 148), a sentence very like that just quoted from Ephraim. Cp. also 
Ode 7° and Ode 26%, 


> I do not cite here Ode 39, for it is doubtful if the turbulent waters of that Ode 
have any reference to baptism, although the language is not unlike that of Jerome, 
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The Living Water of our Odes is represented as a life-giving 
draught. But however strange it may seem to us to think thus 
of the baptismal waters, the early interpreters of the Gospel were 
not so precise in their metaphors. We need not go beyond 
Ephraim, who presents at every point parallels to the thought of 
our Odes. In one of the baptismal hymns, to which allusion has 
frequently been made, he has a reference to the story of Num. xx 
14-21, which tells how the Edomites refused Israel a passage 
through their territory, with the privilege of drinking at the 
wells: ‘To the sons of Lot Moses said, “ Give us water for 
money, let us only pass by through your border.” They refused 
the way and the temporal water. Lo! the Living Water freely 
given and the path that leads to Eden.’* And in the same hymn 
(at ver. 21) Ephraim interprets the words of Christ to the Samaritan 
woman, ‘ Whoso drinketh of this water that I shall give him shall 
never thirst again’ (John iv 14), as signifying mystically that 
baptism cannot be repeated—a fantastic comment, but apposite 
here to shew that the baptismal waters were conceived of by the 
early commentators as a draught for the thirsty, just as they are 
in our Odes.” 

Moreover, the curious phrase ‘ inebriated with the living water’ 
(Ode 11") is one which is actually applied to the effects of the 
baptismal waters by Hilary. He expounds Ps. Ixiv (Ixv) 11, 
which runs in the Vulgate Riwos eius inebria, multiplica genimina 
cius, ‘We ourselves are thus inebriated when we receive the 
Holy Spirit Who is called the River, and he proceeds to speak 
of the joy of the newly baptized. 

The passage about Living Water in Ode 11, then, may bear 
a baptismal reference. But it is by no means the only allusion 
in this Ode to the sacrament of initiation. Another phrase from 
it has been quoted already: ‘The Lord renewed me in His 


when interpreting Ezek. xlvii 5 of the baptismal waters, The idea in Ode 39 is, 
perhaps, the same as that expounded by Cyril of Jerusalem (Cat. Myst. v 17) 
‘Temptation is like a winter torrent, difficult to cross’, Origen uses the same 
image in Ps, xxxv (xxxvi) 8, 

* Epiphany Hymns vii 7. 

> Cp. St Cyprian Ep. lxiii 8 ‘ quotienscumque autem aqua sola in scripturis sanctis 
nominatur, baptisma praedicatur, ut apud Esaiam significari videmus’: and he 
proceeds to quote and expound in this sense Isa, xliii 18-21, xlviii 21, St John vii 
37-39- 
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raiment and possessed me by His light’* (ver. 10). Let us now 
take its opening sentences: ‘My heart was circumcised, and its 
flower appeared ; and grace sprang up in it; and it brought forth 
fruit to the Lord, for the Most High circumcised me by His 
Holy Spirit. It is not necessary to quote a host of passages 
from the Fathers which liken baptism to spiritual circumcision ; 
the idea is quite familiar to students of patristic literature. One 
parallel is enough, and it shall be from Cyril of Jerusalem: dyl@ 
mvevpatt Tod Aovtpod These are the actual 
words of our Odist, save that he suppresses, after his cryptic 
fashion, the technical term Aovurpdp. 

Probably another reference to spiritual circumcision may be 
discerned at the beginning of Ode 10, which Dr Harris translates, 
‘He hath opened my heart by His light.’ 

We continue our examination of Ode 11. The continual 
exhortation of Christian teachers to the newly baptized was that 
they should ‘ bring forth fruit’, as it was the exhortation of the 
Baptist in the beginning ®; and thus prayers for the neophytes 
that they may be fruitful in good works are to be found in the 
baptismal ordines. In the Epistle of Barnabas there is a typical 
passage. The writer is recalling Old Testament foreshadowings 
of baptism, and he quotes Ps. i 1 ff (of the tree planted by the 
waterside which brings forth its fruit in due season), and Ezek. xlvii 
I, 7, 12 (the passage that has already been before us when discuss- 
ing Ode 6). His conclusion is rofro Aéyet Ste jets 
eis rd tdwp yéuovtes Guaptiay Kal puTod, cal dvaBalvouev Kaptopo- 
podvres év 7) xapdia, i.e. ‘we rise up from the waters of baptism 
bearing fruit in the heart’. Or, as Cyril puts it, capropopjoopey 
tolvev afiws.° Let us place beside these passages the opening 
words of Ode 11: ‘My heart was circumcised and its fruit 
appeared ; and grace sprang up in it ; and zt brought forth fruit 
to the Lord. The idea appears in several other Odes ; e. g. Ode 8? 
* Let your love be multiplied from the heart and even to the lips, 
to bring forth fruit to the Lord, living, holy’; Ode 14’ ‘ Teach 


* The striking phrase of Optatus, who calls Christ ‘tunica natans in aquis’, may 
be recalled here (De schism. Donatist. 5). 

> Cat. v 6; cp. Justin Tryph. 43; Basil Orat. exhort. ad baptismum; Aphrahat 
Dem. xii 3 ; and Chrysostom, who expounds Col. ii 11 as relating to baptism. 

© Matt. iii 18, 4 § 11; see above p. gn. 

© Cat. i 4. 
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me the Psalms of Thy truth, that I may bring forth fruit in Thee’; 
Ode 388 ‘ He set the root and watered it and fixed it and blessed 
it; and its fruits are for ever’. When the patristic parallels are 
considered, they give good reason for concluding that the ‘ fruit- 
bearing’ in the Odist’s thought is the ‘ fruitbearing’ which the 
baptized Christian is expected to exhibit. 

Lower down in the same Ode (11'*) we have another veiled 
allusion: ‘ He carried me to His Paradise, with which we may 
associate ‘Come into His Paradise’ of Ode 20’. That the 
baptized had been, in a sense, restored to Paradise and its 
privileges is a frequent thought with the Eastern Fathers. Thus 
in his Sermon on Christ’s Baptism, Gregory of Nyssa exclaims: 
‘The Jordan is glorified by regenerating men, and planting them 
in the Paradise of God ; and of them, as the words of the Psalmist 
say, ever blooming and bearing the foliage of virtues “the leaf 
shall not wither” and God shall be glad receiving their fruit in 
due season.’* In like manner, Paradise is described as the place 
of habitation of the baptized by Basil,” who asks: od 8% més 
éxavédOns els tov tapddeoov, ohpayiobels TH Once 
again, in the Hymn of the Baptized already*® quoted from 
Ephraim we have: ‘ He opens for you His door, and bids you 
enter Eden (ver. 10) ... the fruit which Adam tasted not in 
Paradise, this day in your mouths has been placed’ (ver. 17). It 
is in the same spirit, and surely with the same thoughts, that our 
Odist goes on with his song of joy: ‘He carried me to His 
Paradise, where is the abundance of the pleasure of the Lord; 
and I worshipped the Lord on account of His glory; and I said, 
Blessed, O Lord, are they who are planted in Thy land ! and those 
who have a place in Thy Paradise, and they grow by the fruits 
of Thy trees . . . there is abundant room in Thy Paradise .. . 
I am altogether filled with fruit.’ 

We may take up next the cognate idea of res¢4 which appears 
very often in the Odes. ‘He gave me rest in incorruption’ 
(Ode 117°) ; ‘ Recline on His rest’ (Ode 20%) ; ‘ I believed, there- 


® Cp. St Cyr. Hier. Cat. i 4 xatapuredp Aoindy els rov vonrdv mapddacor. 

> Hom. xiii 2; it is a frequent topic with Cyril Alex. 

© See above, pp. 3, 4, with the phrases of the hymn from the baptismal Ordo of 
Severus. 

4 Cp. the timp dvanatcews of Ps, xxii (xxiii) 2, which Theodoret interprets of 
baptism. 
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fore I was at rest, for faithful is He in whom I have believed’ 
(Ode 28*); ‘ Rest by the fountain of the Lord’ (Ode 30*) ; ‘ The 
truth . . . made me rest’ (Ode 38*), are phrases which we inter- 
pret best when we place them beside the more instructive sen- 
tences, ‘It suffices to know and to rest’ (Ode 26"*), and ‘ Where 
His rest is, there also am I’ (Ode 3°). I call these instructive, 
because they remind us at once of what Clement of Alexandria 
has to say of baptism. The J/ocus classicus is Paedagogus i 6: 
‘As soon as we are regenerated, we are honoured by receiving 
the good news of the hope of rest.’ More close to the language 
of Ode 26 is this: ‘ Where faith is, there is the promise ; and the 
consummation of the promise is rest. So that in illumination 
(sc. baptism) what we receive is knowledge, and the end of know- 
ledge is rest.’* The ‘rest’ of the Odes is, as with Clement, the 
baptismal consummation. 

It should not be overlooked that this ‘rest’ is also conceived 
as the rest promised to those who take up the yoke of Christ,® to 
which clear allusion is made in Ode 42°: ‘I lifted up over them 
the yoke of My love: like the arm of the bridegroom over the 
bride, so was My yoke over those that know Me.’ At the 
beginning of the baptismal Ordo of Severus, already quoted more 
than once, the words ‘Take My yoke upon you... and ye shall 
find rest’ are prescribed for recitation; and among the prayers 
for the Catechumens in the Liturgy of St Basil* is this: 30s airots 
tov édadpov (vydv. The references to ‘rest’ in the Odes receive 
a new significance when this is borne in mind. 

One other phrase in Ode 11 may be noted : ‘ My face received 
the dew’ (ver. 13), with which may be compared ‘ Distil Thy dews 
upon us, and open Thy rich fountains that. pour forth to us milk 
and honey’ (Ode 4"). ‘The dew of the Lord in quietness He 
distilled over me’ (Ode 35'). This, again, is a baptismal 
expression. Basil speaks of baptism as dpdécos wWuyijs4; and 
Lactantius * says that as Christ saved the Jews by being cir- 
cumcised, so He saves the Gentiles by baptism, i.e. ‘by the 
perfusion of the purifying dew’. 


* This is quoted by Dr Harris, but he does not note the significance of & 
gwricpyart, or that Clement is speaking of baptism. 

> Matt. xi 29 (so Basil Homi. xiii 1). © See Brightman l.c. 315. 

4 Hom, xiii 2. © Div, Inst. iv 15. 
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When all these allusions are gathered together, I submit that 
it has been established that Ode 11 is a baptismal Ode, and 
therefore that the ‘living water that doth not die’ is meant to 
describe the baptismal waters. 

2. Wego on next to examine the references in the Odes toa Seal, 
of which also Dr Harris deprecates the sacramental significance.* 

These are few in number, and their meaning is not as clear as 
is that of the Living Water. I shall only cite two at this point, 
one from Ode 4 and the other from Ode 8, neither of which would 
be conclusive, unless the context were carefully examined ; 
although the description of baptism as a odpayls is so early and 
so frequently met with,® that the sacramental interpretation always 
suggests itself. 

Ode 4" is as follows :— 

™* For who is there that shall put on Thy grace and be hurt? * For 
Thy seal is known and Thy creatures know it; and Thy hosts possess 
it, and the elect archangels are clad with it. *Thou hast given us Thy 
fellowship: it was not that thou wast in need of us, but that we are in 
need of thee ; '° distil Thy dews upon us; and open Thy rich fountains 
that pour forth to us milk and honey.’ 

Ode 8!* runs :— 


‘I do not turn away my face from them that are mine; * for I know 
them, and before they came into being I took knowledge of them, and 
on their faces I set my seal: ‘I fashioned their members: my own 
breasts I prepared for them that they might drink my holy milk and live 
thereby.’ 

If the words of Ode 4° ‘ the elect archangels are clad with it’ 
represent exactly the original text (and this is always doubtful in 
the case of a collection of poems preserved only in one late manu- 
script, and that a manuscript containing a translation only), it is 
difficult to interpret the seal of Ode 4 of baptism, for that arch- 
angels are baptized is not, I believe, anywhere alleged.° But there 
is a passage in the Catechetical Lectures of Cyril of Jerusalem, 
which is so like the phrasing of Ode 4°, that it suggests a slightly 
different significance for the words ‘ are clad’. Cyril is speaking® 

* Le. p. 78. 

Hermas Sim. ix 16 (a section from which the word Bannapds is 
absent, just as it is from our Odes); 2 Clem. 8; and Ephraim Epiphany Hymns ix 6 
and passim, 


© Unless the Valentinian doctrine quoted by Clem, Al. (Exc. Theodot, 22) be 
admitted. 4 Cat. i 3. 
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of the gift of baptism : tiv carnpiddy oppayida Oavpaclar, 
iv tpéuover dalyoves xal ywooxovew That the hosts of 
heaven and hell recognize the power of the baptismal seal is 
Cyril’s thought, and it is not certain that our Odist intended more 
thanthis. In one of the baptismal ordines printed by Assemani,* 
as used in the Church of Jerusalem, the words occur: ‘ exercitus 
caelestium circumadstant baptisterio, ut ex aquis suscipiant filios 
Deo similes,’ which would express the similar idea of the interest 
of the angels in the sacrament of initiation.” 

This conclusion is much strengthened if a passage from Basil's 
Homily on Baptism (§ 4) be compared with the words quoted 
above from Ode 4. There is no need, Basil says, to despair 
because of sin, for grace abounds. If demons draw men to evil, 
angels draw them to good. And as to soldiers a “essera is given 
that their friends may recognize them in the battle, so is it in the 
Christian conflict. Baptism is the seal, without which hardly will 
heavenly guardians be able to recognize the Christian soldier. 
cod Gyyedos; mds ApéAnrar exOpar, pi 
Thy oppayiba; od épeis, rod Oeod ur) exiepdpevos 
Ta yvwpiopara; This is exactly the thought set forth in Ode 47~° ; 
the ‘ seal’ which is ‘known’ by the hosts of heaven is the seal of 
baptism, with its protecting grace. 

Again, the words which follow the mention of the seal in Ode 4, 
‘ Thou hast given us Thy fellowship ; it was not that Thou wast 
in need of us, but that we are in need of Thee; distil Thy dews 
upon us,’ are entirely appropriate to the thought of the baptism 
of Christ, by which His fellowship with man was specially asserted. 
‘I have need to be baptized of Thee, and comest Thou to me?’ 
was the question of the Baptist (Matt. iii 14). But Christ was 
baptized, nevertheless, says Epiphanius,° iva dre 
évedicato, a\nOwihp eis ta 
AapBdvwv, Tapexduevos emidedpevos This is 
very close to the thought of Ode 4’. 

We have, next, mention of breasts of milk in Ode 8 and of foun- 
tains of milk and honey in Ode 4, which will go far to confirm 


* Cod. Liturg. ii 226; cp. Cosmas |. c. 470. 

> Cp. Cyr. Hier. Procat. 15 pot xopods évvonaare ... Opdvous wat 
auptérntas : see also Tert. de Baptismo 4, 6. 

© Adv, Haer. iil ii 15. 
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our conclusion, when the references in other Odes to milk are 
scrutinized. 

Ode 19 (which speaks later on of the Virgin Birth of Christ 
and is therefore certainly Christian) begins thus: ‘A cup of milk 
was offered me: and I drank it in the sweetness of the delight of 
the Lord. The Son is the Cup, and He who was milked is the 
Father: and the Holy Spirit milked Him ; because His breasts 
were full, and it was necessary for Him that His milk should 
be sufficiently released ; and the Holy Spirit opened her bosom 
and mingled the milk from the two breasts of the, Father.’ 
This is harsh and crude language, as Dr Harris observes, while 
he provides us with an interesting parallel from Clement of 
Alexandria,® ‘the milk of the Father by which only the babes 
are fed’, But it should be added that Clement proceeds on the 
same page to speak of baptism: ‘ With milk, the Lord’s nutri- 
ment, we are nursed directly we are born; and as soon as we are 
regenerated, we are honoured by receiving the good news of the 
hope of rest, even the Jerusalem above, in which it is written that 
milk and honey fall in showers.’ And, again, a little lower down: 
‘The Holy Spirit in the Apostle, using the voice of the Lord, 
says mystically, “I have given you milk to drink”.” For if 
we have been regenerated unto Christ, He who has regenerated 
us nourishes us with His own milk, the Word.’ A parallel that 
is even more apposite for our present enquiry, as it comes from 
Syria and not from Alexandria, is a sentence from the Homily of 
Narsai on the Mysteries of the Church and of Baptism:° ‘ As 
milk he sucks the Divine mysteries, and by degrees they lead him, 
as a child, to the things to come. A spiritual Mother [sc. the 
Church] prepares spiritual milk for his life ; and instead of the 
breasts she puts into his mouth the Body and the Blood.’ 
And again, a Poem on Easter, ascribed to Fortunatus (saec. vi), 
speaks of the newly baptized as ‘fed with abundant milk at the 
Church’s bosom’, This is the same thought as we have in Ode 8: 
‘ My own breasts I prepared for them that they might drink my 
holy milk and live thereby’; and the key to that Ode is to recol- 
lect that the Church is the speaker, and that she is addressing the 
neophytes whom she has received. 


* Paed. i. 6. > 5 Cor. iii 2; cp. Iren. Haer, IV xxxviii 1. 
© Hom. xxi (c) p. 52 (Cambridge Texts and Studies). 
VOL. XII, Cc 
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- The words of Ode 4", ‘ Open thy rich fountains that pour forth 
to us milk and honey, seem to carry an even more specific 
allusion. There are many traces in early Christian literature 
from the second century onward of a rite of administering milk 
and honey to the newly baptized, to symbolize their entrance 
into the ‘ land flowing with milk and honey’, the land of promise 
which the chosen people reached after passing through the waters 
of Jordan. So Tertullian writes: ‘inde suscepti lactis et mellis 
concordiam praegustamus,* and the passage of Clement of 
Alexandria just quoted should be compared. 

The argument, then, which I have been elaborating in regard 
to Odes 4 and 8 is that their language about ‘ milk’, ‘ milk and 
honey’, fellowship with God, &c., most naturally relates to 
baptism, which therefore may be taken to be represented by the 
‘seal’ of which they speak. 

There is, however, an objection taken by Dr Harnack to the 
view that Ode 4 is in any sense a Christian Ode which requires 
notice. It begins thus: ‘No man, O my God, changeth thy 
holy place; *and it is not [possible] that he should change it, and 
put it in another place: because he hath no power over it: * for 
Thy sanctuary Thou hast designed before Thou didst make places: 
*that which is the elder shall not be altered by those that are 
younger than itself. This has reference, in the view both of 
Dr Harris and of Dr Harnack, to the Temple at Jerusalem, and 
its unique claims as the Sanctuary ; and the passage shews, in 
Dr. Harnack’s opinion, that the author was a Jew and that the 
Temple was still standing, which would give us a date before 
A.D. 70 for the Ode. If this conclusion can be substantiated, it 
is of the highest importance for the criticism of our Odes ; and 
there is no doubt that the language of the first four verses lends 
itself to such an interpretation. Yet if this be the meaning, we 
have here a phenomenon which does not present itself again 
throughout the whole collection of Odes, viz. a reference to 
definite times and localities. The singer praises God in all the 
other Odes sub specie acternitatis ; his songs are timeless ; his 
thought is not bounded by the conditions of the country in which 


* De Cor. 3; cp. adv. Marc. i 14. Seealso Egypt. Ch, Ord. can. 46; Can. 
Hippol. xix; Concil. Carthag. iii can. 24; Jerome ad Lucifer. Opp. ii 180, and in 
Esai.\v. The rite is still retained in Abyssinia (Denzinger Rit. Or, i p. 232). 
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his lot is cast. And, moreover, such a view of vv. 1-4 accords. 
very ill with what follows ;* there is, apparently, no connexion at 
all with : ‘One hour of thy Faith is more precious than all days 
and years. For who is there that shall put on Thy grace and be 
hurt?’ That the singer should set such store by the situation of 
the Temple is hardly consistent with Dr Harnack’s view that 
he everywhere appears as one for whom ‘alle Vermittelungen, 
Ceremonien und die religidsen Apparate sind unter seinem 
Fusse ; er ist was man heute cinen /ideralen Frommen nennen 
wiirde; ... er ist ein mystischer Prophet’.” I should doubt if 
the Odist is really quite independent of religious ‘ apparatus ’, for 
the heart of his thought seems to me, as I have said, to be the 
grace of baptism ; but I find a difficulty in reconciling this view 
of his position with his supposed veneration for the material 
Temple. And hence it is natural to look about for some other 
explanation of words, admittedly obscure, which point that way. 

May not the key to the opening verses of Ode 4 be that the 
Odist is thinking of the unique dignity of the Church, the com- 
pany of the baptized, rather than of the buildings of the Jewish 
temple?® A prayer for the candidates for baptism near the 
beginning of the Ordo of Severus‘ proceeds: ‘ Planta eos in 
ovilibus haereditatis tuae, in domo illius habitationis tuae peror- 
natae, quam erexisti in sanctuario illo quod appararunt manus 
tuae.’ Certainly in this prayer, the sanctuary which God’s hands 
have prepared is the Church, foreshadowed and typified in the 
hymn of Exod. xv 17; the sanctuary which is reached when the 
people, like Israel of old, have passed through the waters. That 
the unchangeable sanctuary of Ode 4 may be just this, and no 
other, is, I believe, a tenable view, and more consistent with the 
context than the interpretation which Dr Harnack assumes as 
inevitable. 

Let us proceed to handle Ode 22, an Ode that is very obscure, 
and of which the interpretation given in Pistis Sophia does not 
help us. The subject of the singer’s praise is ‘* He who gave me 


* Since this article was written, Dr Barnes has printed a similar criticism on 
Ode 4 (J. T.S., July 1910, p. 617). 

> Le. p. 105, 

© With Ode 4 cp. 2 Clem. 14; and also Basil in Ps, xxix 3. 

* See above p. 4. 
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authority over bonds that I might loose them ; ° He that over- 
threw by my hands the dragon with seven heads ; and thou hast 
set me over his roots that I might destroy his seed’. 

First let us find out who the dragon is, Dr Harris makes 
various suggestions as to the historical allusion involved, although 
as he truly says: ‘dragons are difficult to identify.’* But the 
explanation is ready to hand for any one who remembers the 
phrases of the baptismal service ‘books. ‘Collidatur caput 
draconis illius homicidae subter signaculum crucis’ is a petition 
just before the insufflatio upon the baptismal waters in the Ordo 
already cited of Severus of Antioch. The dragon appears in like 
manner in the two Syrian ordines printed by Assemani”; and 
also in the Armenian rite.© And Cyril of Jerusalem explains 
to the catechumens in his Catechetical Lectures that the dragon 
with seven headsof Job xl 23 is the devil whom Christ overcame 
in His baptism: émet ody ras Kepadas Tod dpdxovtos 
[Ps. Ixxiii (Ixxiv) 13], xaraBas év rois ednoe loxupdv 
[Matt. xii 29], éfovoiav AdBwpev dpewv [Lk. x 19]. 
Nor does Cyril stand alone. Methodius® says that the dragon 
with seven heads of Apoc. xii is the devil who lies in wait to 
destroy the baptized. The point need hardly be laboured 
further. There is no need to search for the dragon in Greek 
or Roman or Egyptian history; to the Odist, as to the com- 
pilers of the baptismal offices, to Cyril and to Methodius, he 
is always a danger, for he is the spiritual enemy of the baptized, 
overcome in the Baptism of Christ Himself. 

The dragon of Ode 22 being then the ‘ old serpent’ who is 
vanquished in baptism, we have no difficulty in realizing that the 
‘bonds’ which are ‘ loosed’ at the same time that the dragon is 
overthrown are the bonds with which the devil binds us. Baptism 
says Cyril is alypaddros Avrpor,' a phrase that is repeated often 
by the Fathers, e.g. by Gregory Nazianzen ®; it is a Ransom for 
captives, for those that are bound. So in other Odes, as well as 
in Ode 22, the singer speaks .of this release. ‘He had cast off 
my bonds from me’ (Ode 21"); ‘I was rescued from my bonds’ 
(Ode 25'); ‘He gave me . . . to lead captive a good captivity’ 


* Le. p. 119. > Cod. Liturg. ii 214, 226. 
© Conybeare Rituale Armenorum p. 101. 4 Cat. iii 11. 
© Banquet viii 10. * Procat. 16. ® Oratio xl 3. 
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(Ode 10%); ‘I went over all my bondmen to loose them: that 
I might not leave any man bound’ (Ode 171). 

A study of the baptismal service books will also help us with 
Ode 24, which begins, ‘The Dove fluttered over the Messiah’. 
This refers, of course, to the Baptism of Christ, as Dr Harris points 
out.* But the rest of the ode is obscure, and of the later part 
no full explanation has been offered. This. is Dr Harris’s 
translation :— 


‘'The Dove fluttered over the Messiah, because He was her head ; 
and she sang over Him and her voice was heard: *and the inhabitants 
were afraid and the sojourners were moved: * the birds dropped their 
wings, and all creeping things died in their holes: and the abysses were 
opened which had been hidden ; and they cried to the Lord like women 
in travail: ‘and no food was given to them, because it did not belong 
to them ; °and they sealed up the abysses with the seal of the Lord. 
And they perished in the thought, those that had existed from ancient 
times ; ° for they were corrupt from the beginning ; and the end of their 
corruption was life : *and every one of them that was imperfect perished : 
for it was not possible to give them a word’ that they might remain : 
*and the Lord destroyed the imaginations of all of them that had not 
the truth with them. ° For they who in their hearts were lifted up were 
deficient in wisdom and so they were rejected, because the truth was 
not with them. * For the Lord disclosed His way, and spread abroad 
His grace ; and those who understood it, know His holiness, Hallelujah.’ 


We notice, first, the reference to the Dove descending, and 
Dr Harris calls special attention to the verb ‘to flutter’ which is 
used, comparing the expression of Justin,” émrijvat én’ abrév as 
mepiotepay Td &ytov mvedpa. The Ordo of Severus, to which allusion 
has so often been made,° introduces the same idea. ‘Spiritus 
sanctitatis in similitudinem columbae volans descendit mansitque 
super caput Filii et super aquas zncubavit. 4 

Next, it is to be observed that all the Eastern Baptismal rites 
bring in the idea that the waters were terrified at the coming of 
Christ for baptism. They quote Ps. Ixxvi (1xxvii) 17,18 eldocdv 

* Dr Harnack prefers to emend the text, which he thinks may have run ‘ The 
Dove fluttered over the earth’, But this emendation is quite unnecessary, as. 
shall see. 

> Dial. c. Tryph. 88. © Above p. 4. 

4 This passage is quoted by Dr Harris (I. c. p. 86). 

* It is hardly necessary to give references. The Ordo of Severus quotes all 
three passages, The first is quoted in Assemani'’s Ordo Alexandr, Copt, et Aethiop. ; 
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ce data Kai Kal érapdyxOnoay or Ps. cxiii (cxiv) 
3 Oddacca eldey Kal epvyev, 6 “lopddvys éorpddy els ta dricw, or 
Ps. xxviii (xxix) 3 Kupiov én rév as forecasting the 
terrors inspired by the Coming of the Christ to the Jordan. In 
the Armenian baptismal rite printed by Mr Conybeare * there is 
a prayer to Christ which takes up this thought : ‘ By Thy dread 
command 7hou didst close up the abysses and make them fast... 
thou didst bruise the head of the dragon upon the waters.’ It 
will be noticed how close the words which I have italicized are to 
ver. 5 of our Ode, as also to Ode 31! ‘ The abysses were dissolved 
before the Lord : and darkness was destroyed by His appearance’. 
Nor is this idea peculiar to the Rituals, ancient or modern; it 
appears in Hippolytus,” and in Origen, who paraphrases Ps, Ixxvi 
17 ai GBvooo tas xataxOovlovs dndrodow, altwes ev 
mapovala Xportod érapay Onoar. 

This last quotation introduces us to a new point, viz. that not 
only were the waters afraid, but the demons and evil spirits were 
scared away, which is the thought of the singer towards the end 
of Ode 24. Thus there is a special prayer in the baptismal Ordo 
of the Church of Jerusalem® . . . ‘ fugiant itaque umbrae invisi- 
biles et aereae, quaeso te, Domine, neque delitescat in aquis istis 
tenebrosus daemon’. 

Is it then, having regard to these parallels, doubtful that by 
‘the seal of the Lord’ with which the abysses were sealed up 
(ver. 5) the Odist means to indicate Christian baptism ? 

A ‘seal’ is also mentioned in Ode 23, but here the reference 
does not seem to be to the baptismal o¢payis, although I confess 
that I am unable to offer any interpretation, with confidence, of 
this very obscure piece. Dr Harris and Dr Harnack both give 
it up as unintelligible, nor does Dr Barnes explain its difficulties. 

This Ode tells of a sealed letter, representing the Divine 
thought, which was shot down from heaven. It was ‘a great 
tablet, wholly written by the finger of God’, a phrase which 
suggests that it was a New Commandment ; it ‘embraced all 
districts’, and upon it was the Name of the Trinity. So far, these 


the second in the Mass of the Catechumens in the Liturgy of Chrysostom; the 
third in the modern form of Blessing the Waters, and in the modern Nestorian 
rite, 

* Rituale Armenorum p. 101. > De Theoph, 2. 

© Printed by Assemani l.c. ii 228, 
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‘indications would agree with the conclusion that this Letter was 
the Commission to the Church of Matt. xxviii 19 ‘ Make disciples 
of all the nations, baptizing them into the Name of the Father 
and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’; and I am inclined to 
think that we are here on the right track. 

Many tried to seize the letter, but failed ; they were afraid and 
could not loose the seal. ‘° But those whe saw it went after the 
letter that they might know where it would be loosed, and who 
should read it, and who should hear it. 1° But a wheel * received 
it and came over it: | and there was with it a sign of the King- 
dom and of the Government: ?*and everything which tried to 
move the wheel it mowed and cut down: ‘and it gathered the 
multitude of adversaries, and covered the rivers and crossed over 
and rooted up many forests and made a broad path.’ That is to 
say, the Wheel which received the Letter moved on to victory 
and triumph. This would fall in with the idea that the Wheel is 
the Church. The Church alone could break the seal, and read 
the Divine message. 

Even yet, however, we have not exhausted the difficulties, for 
ver. 14 proceeds: ‘ The head went down to the feet, for down to 
the feet ran the wheel, and that which was a sign upon it.’ If 
the Wheel is the Church, are we to interpret the Head of Christ, 
and the Feet of His members—a distinction which possibly is 
suggested in Ode 42!*? Or should we rather look for a clue in 
a fancy of Cyril of Jerusalem who in one place” represents the 
Deity of Christ as the Head, and His Manhood as the Feet ? 
Either interpretation seems farfetched, although we miust remem- 
ber that in Christian exegesis of the early period ‘ anything may 
be the cause of anything’, a maxim which I shall proceed to 
illustrate by a passage from Basil that provides yet another 
possible explanation of the Wheel. 

The Greek expositors interpreted Ps. xxviii (xxix) 3 wv} 
Kuplov én rév tddrwy of the Voice which was heard at the Baptism 
of Christ. Basil (l.c.) proceeds to connect this with the ¢avy 


® Dr Barnes suggests that this word may mean ‘sickle’, and that there is some 
allusion to Apoc. xiv 14f; but this does not solve our difficulties, 

> Cat. xii I. 

© Hippol. Theoph. 7; Greg. Nyss. De Baptismo Christi; and Basil Hom. in Ps, 
xxviii. Cp. the use of the words at the Consecration of the water of Baptism, in 
the Coptic rite (Denzinger R. O. i p. 207), and in the Greek ‘Great Consecration’, 
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Kvplov which gave the Baptismal commission in the Name of the 
Trinity, i.e. Matt. xxviii 19. The Voice of the Lord in nature, 
he goes on, is thunder; and the delivery of the Gospel after bap- 
tism may also be called ‘thunder’: dvvardy co. Kal Kara Tov 
éxxAnotactixdy Adyov Thy pera TO THs peyado- 
wvlas rod ebayyeAiov év rais Wuyxais tév TeAcLovpévwy Tapddo- 
ow Bpovtiy dvoydfev. Basil says, parenthetically, that the title 
‘ Sons of Thunder’ justifies this comparison of the voice of thun- 
der to the voice of the Gospel.* But it is not every one who can 
claim that his voice is this thunder of the Gospel. It is only a 
man such as is alluded to in Ps. Ixxvi (Ixxvii) 19 gwvi rijs 
Bpovrijs cov év ro tpox@,” ‘ The Voice of Thy thunder is in the 
wheel.” The voice of the thunder of the Gospel is only in him 
who is worthy to be called a‘ wheel ’, who ‘ presses on to the things 
that are before’ as a wheel does, only touching earth with.a little 
part of him. And so, for Basil, the ‘ wheel’ of Ps. 1xxvi (Ixxvii) 19 
is the soul inspired by the spirit of the Gospel—a curiosity of 
exegesis which is also found as one of Origen’s alternative explana- 
tions of the rpoxds of this verse, viz. tiv aldviov 

If we accept this clue from Basil, the Wheel is the devout 
Christian, and the reception of the Letter by the Wheel would be 
an allusion to the delivery of the Gospel to the catechumens. 
The seal upon the Letter would not be the baptismal o¢payis, 
which is rather the interpretation of the ‘sign of the Kingdom’ 
that is ‘ with’ the Wheel, the newly baptized being signed with 
the sign of the Cross, The difficulty in this interpretation lies in 
vv. 12, 13; for while the Church as a whole moves irresistibly to 
its final triumph, and the gates of hell cannot prevail against it, 
such language is not so applicable to the individual Christian, 
however devout and bold. If a patristic interpretation of the 
tpoxés of Ps. Ixxvi (Ixxvii) 19 as representing the Church were 
forthcoming, comparable to that just now derived from Basil, the 
explanation of the Wheel as the Church would probably be the 
best available. As things are, the Ode remains obscure; but 

* All this is also in Theodoret’s Commentary i loc, 

» This is the LXX. 

© It should be observed that this interpretation was current in the West as well 
asin the East. Thus Jerome (Tract. de Ps. Ixxvi,ed. Morin Anecdota Maredsolana 
III ii 55) has: ‘ Rota modico quodam vestigio stat in terra, et non solum stat, sed 
quasi percurrit : non stat, sed tangit et praeterit ; denique cum volvitur, semper ad 
altiora conscendit, Ita et sanctus vir,’ &c, 
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perhaps enough has been said to shew that, whatever be its pre- 
cise meaning, it deals with baptismal thoughts. 

We now go back to the seal on the Letter. I suggest that this 
refers to the jealousy with which the deeper Christian truths were 
concealed from the unbaptized. ‘It was not permitted to them to 
loose the seal,’ for the disciplina arcani was strictly observed. 
To this disciplina arcani there is an apparent reference in 
Ode 81',‘ Keep my secret, ye who are kept by it.’ Dr Harris 
quotes a good parallel from Lactantius;* but he has not explained 
its significance : ‘nos defendere hanc (doctrinam) publice atque 
asserere non solemus, Deo iubente, ut quieti ac silentes arcanum 
eius in abdito atque intra nostram conscientiam teneamus... 
abscondi enim tegique mysterium. quam’ fidelissime oportet, 
maxime a nobis, qui nomen fidei gerimus.’ Of this there can be 
only one interpretation, viz. of the disciplina arcani before bap- 
tism. And in Cyril of Jerusalem we have an even closer 
parallel; it is his exhortation to the Catechumens rijpnoor 1d 
pvotypioy (the exact words of our Odist) r@ This 
‘secret’ which is to be kept has the same reference as the ‘seal’ 
on the letter of Ode 23, viz. to the disciplina arcani. 

Ode 17, as Dr Harris observes, is Messianic, but he has not 
noticed (nor has Dr Harnack) the Old Testament quotation 
which it contains. Vv. 8-10 are as follows: ‘I opened the doors 
that were closed, and brake in pieces the bars of iron, but my iron 
melted and dissolved before me: nothing appeared closed to me: 
because I was the door of everything.’ Now in Isa. xlv 1-3 we 
have: ‘I will loose the loins of kings to open the doors before 
him and the gates shall not be shut... I will break in picces the 
doors of brass and cut in sunder the bars of iron: and I will give 
thee the treasures of darkness and hidden riches of secret places,’ 4 
which is obviously behind our Odist’s language. These words 
were originally spoken of Cyrus ‘the anointed’, but they are 
applied by Lactantius explicitly to Christ, and in the sec- 
tion of his work in which he quotes Ode 19.2 We may, indeed, 


* Div. Inst. vii 26. 

» Dr Harris appositely cites a saying ascribed to Christ in Clem. Alex. Strom. 
V 10 wai viois pov, which goes back to a Hexaplar reading in 
Isa. xxiv 16, © Procat, 12. 

4 The LXX representing the last six words is dopérous dvolfw got. 

* Div. Inst. iv 12; see p. 1 above. 
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go two centuries behind Lactantius. The verse from Isaiah is 
quoted by Barnabas in a passage already cited,* where he is col- 
lecting Old Testament ¢estimonia to baptism. Thus here, again, 
we are in the region of baptismal thoughts. Verses 1, 4, 11, 14 
from this Ode have elsewhere been cited,” as containing baptismal 
allusions, so that it is not surprising to find the Odist quoting the 
same passage from the Old Testament Scriptures as that which 
Barnabas adduces as foreshadowing the life of the baptized. 

Some further allusions in our Odes to the baptismal ritual, and 
to early beliefs about the Sacrament, may next be marshalled, 
valeant quantum. 

. The first act of the baptismal ritual was the renunciation of the 
devil; and then the catechumens with outstretched and uplifted 
hands faced eastward and professed their covenant with Christ.° 
To this we have repeated allusions in the Odes. ‘My arms I lifted 
up to the Most High, even to the grace of the Lord, because He 
had cast off my bonds from me’ (Ode 21'); ‘I stretched out my 
hands and approached my Lord; for the stretching of my hands 
is His sign’ (Ode 42'; cp. Ode 27") ; ‘I spread out my hands in 
the lifting up of my soul’ (Ode 35°; cp. Ode 37!). 

The time of baptism was before daybreak on Easter Day, to 
which Cyril alludes: ‘ May God at length shew you that night, 
that darkness which shines like the day..¢4 This may be the 
allusion in Ode 15': ‘ As the sun is the joy to them that seek for 
its daybreak, so is my joy the Lord; because He is my Sun, and 
His rays have lifted me up,and His light hath dispelled all darkness 
from my face.’ Cp. Ode 18° : ‘ Let not the luminary be conquered 
by the darkness.’ 

Unction was a feature of the baptismal rite.* It is possible 
that this is alluded to in Ode 36°: ‘Like His own newness He 
renewed me, and He anointed me from His own perfection’; but 
the reference is not certain. 

The ceremony of the ¢raditio or the delivery of the Gospel to the 
catechumens was called in the West ‘ the Opening of the Ears’‘; 


11; seep. gn. pp. 7, 21, 29- 
© Cyril Cat. Mystag. i 2; Jerome in Amos vi 14. 
4 Procat. 15. ® Tert. de Bapt. 7; Cyril Mystag. iii 1. 


‘ See Duchesne Christian Worship (Engl. Tr.) p. 301 for a description of this 
ceremony. Cp. Chrys. Hom. 2 in 2 Cor. 5 iva diavoigy Ta dra trav abray (in 
the litany for the catechumens ; see Brightman Litt. E. and W. pp. 4, 471) 
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and perhaps there is an allusion to some rudimentary form of this at 
the beginning of Ode 9: ‘Open your ears, and I will speak to you.’ 
The expression is, of course, too vague to build upon, if it stood 
alone. But there are other phrases in Ode 9 which may be signi- 
ficant. It speaks of Zruth as a crown: ‘blessed are they who 
set it on their heads ; ° a stone of great price is it, and it goes on 
to promise that ‘ all those who have conquered shall be written in 
His book’. Now we find in the 7estamentum Domini that one 
of the first things the neophyte is taught is the Resurrection, which 
is described as the ‘white stone upon which is a new name’ of 
Apoc. ii 17; and there is a prayer in the baptismal Ordo of 
Severus for those who have been called from the darkness of error 
to the knowledge of the truth, that their names may be written 
in the book of life. We are certainly, again, in the region of 
thoughts very appropriate to the newly baptized, as I think will 
be acknowledged by any one who reads through Ode 9, with its 
appeals and its encouragements. 

Torches or tapers were placed in the hands of the newly 
baptized, as they moved in joyful procession. This is explicitly 
stated by Gregory Nazianzen,* and Cyril of Jerusalem calls the 
torches Aaprddes vupgaywylas.” There is, apparently, an allusion 
to this in Ode 257: ‘ Thou didst set me a lamp at my right hand 
and at my left,’ a sentence of which neither of the editors of the 
Odes has offered any explanation, for it explains nothing to refer 
to Ps. cxxxii 17. This Ode, be it remembered, is the one in 
which the Odist rejoices that his ‘raiment of skin’ has been re- 
moved, a phrase which, I believe, has been shewn to carry a quite 
certain baptismal reference. 

There are some expressions in the Odes which seem to have 
reference to the supposed beneficial effect of baptism on the health 
ofthe dody. ‘ Sicknesses removed from my body,’ says the Odist 
(Ode 18°); ‘my soul acquired a body free from sorrow or afflic- 
tion or pains’ (Ode 21°); ‘thy right hand lifted me up and 
removed sickness from me’ (Ode 25°); ‘limbs that had fallen 
they (sc. the ministers of baptism) straightened and set up: they 
gave strength for their feebleness’ (Ode 6"). That such conse- 
quences not infrequently followed baptism was believed (inter 
alios) by Augustine *; and even in the modern Nestorian office 
* Oratio xl 46. > Procat, 1. © De Civ. Dei XXII viii 4, 5. 
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for the administration of baptism we find such a thanksgiving as 
this: ‘ Praise be unto Thee Who hast healed the diseases of our 
bodies with the oil and water which Thou hast poured into our 
wounds, and by Thy Spirit as-with a sponge hast wiped off the 
filth of sin from our souls.’ * 

Ode 36 is treated by Dr Harnack as one of the many in the 
collection which contains Christian interpolations. But it is here 
submitted that the Ode is quite coherent and presents no difficulty, 
if we regard the singer as speaking throughout, not in the name 
of God or of Christ, but of the baptized Christian. We have 
already seen” that the title ‘the illuminate’ (ver. 3) is one which 
was commonly used of the baptized ; and the words which pre- 
cede, though strange to modern ears, do but express the same 
thing: ‘[The Spirit]: brought. me forth before the face of the 
Lord.’ In Syriac literature, it was customary to speak of the 
Spirit as feminine, as is well known. But the Spirit was also, 
at times, spoken of as the Mother of the baptized. Thus Ephraim 
sings in his crude verse*: ‘ The Holy Spirit has brooded in baptism 
and in mystery has given birth to eagles (virgins and prelates), 
and to fishes (celibates and intercessors),’ i.e. to the more notable 
of the Christian host. This is an idea similar to that which 
we find in the Ordo of Severus, where prayer is made that the 
baptismal waters ‘sint spiritalis uterus. nativitatis filiorum cor- 
ruptionis expertium’.* The singer of Ode 36° is exulting in this 
new birth. 

Allusions to baptism as a new birth may probably be found in 
two other places: ‘I was not their brother, nor was my birth like 
theirs’ (Ode 28"); and ‘All those will be astonished that see 
me, for of another race am I’ (Ode 41°). 

Less recondite, but perhaps not less convincing, are, finally, 
the passages which speak of union with Christ (cp. Rom. vi 5): 
‘His members are with Him... 1 have been united to Him’ 


* Badger The Nestorians and their Rituals ii 200, 

» p. 5 above. © See Burkitt Early Eastern Christianity p. 89. 

4 Epiphany Hymns viii 16. 

Cp, Cyr. Cat, Mystag. ii 4 7d awrhpov éxeivo Kat tapos eyévero Kai 

With Ode 36’ ‘my heart poured forth as it were a gushing stream of righteous- 
ness’ we may compare Narsai (I. c. p. 40) who speaks of the ‘ mortal in whose 
mouth is set a mighty spring’. 
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(Ode 3°) ; ‘They were to me as my own members, and I was 
their Head’ (Ode 17") ; ‘they shall not be deprived of my Name 
for it is with them’ (Ode 8%); and we may also compare Ode 
17*: ‘I received the face and the fashion of a new person.’ 

My thesis, then, is that the ‘Odes of Solomon’ are a collection 
of hymns, packed with allusions to baptism, and comparable to 
Ephraim’s Hymns on the Epiphany. The use of the word 
baptism is avoided (Ephraim does not scruple to employ it), 
perhaps because of the disciplina arcani which guarded the 
Christian mysteries But I believe that there may be found in 
every Ode some allusion to the privileges, the joys, the hopes, 
of the baptized, to the ceremonies of the baptismal ritual, or 
to the passages of the Old Testament which were believed to 
typify Christian baptism. I would specially direct attention 
to the circumstance that several of the most enigmatical phrases 
in the Odes are patient of explanation by this clue; e.g. the 
‘raiment of skin’ in Ode 25, the Dragon in Ode 22, the ‘cir- 
cumcision’, ‘ Paradise’, and ‘ fruit-bearing’ of Ode 11, with the 
quotations from Isaiah in Ode 17 and from Ezekiel in Ode 6. 

Perhaps we ought to ask why these pieces are called ‘Odes’ 
in the catalogues and in Pistis Sophia, in contradistinction to the 
‘Psalms’ of Solomon with which they are associated. ‘Psalms’ 
and ‘ Hymns’ and ‘ Spiritual Odes’ are enumerated in Eph, v 19 
and Col. iii 16”; ‘Psalms’ being apparently the canonical songs 
of the Hebrews, as contrasted with other sacred songs. But 
‘Odes’ are not necessarily uncanonical. The ‘Song of Moses’ 
in Apoc. xv 3 and the ‘Song of the Lamb’ are @dal, and this 
term is regularly applied to the nine great ‘Odes’ or ‘ Canticles’ 
of the Eastern Church. There is an interesting reference to 
Psalms and Odes in Eusebius,’ in an extract which is probably 
from Hippolytus: ‘How many Psalms and Odes written by the 
faithful brethren from the beginning hymn Christ as the Word 
of God, speaking of Him as Divine.’ This would serve well as 
a description of our collection; Odes 7, 12, 15, 16 being specially 
emphatic in their commemoration of the doctrine of the Word. 
But, although the Church naturally called these beautiful poems 


® The word ‘baptism’, however, is rare in Syriac theological literature, the 
expression ‘the sign’ being generally used in its stead. 
> See Lightfoot in loc. ° HE. v. 28, 
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‘Odes’ (the same title which she gave to Magnificat and 
Nune Dimittis), the original author would have made no dis- 
tinction between ‘ Psalms’ and ‘Odes’. For him these ‘ Psalms 
of the Lord’ (Ode 26) which are ‘ Psalms of Thy Truth’ (Ode 14) 
may equally be called ‘ Odes of His Rest’ (Ode 26). 

The Syriac MS from which Dr Harris has given us these 
hymns is defective at the beginning, and we cannot tell what 
title it prefixed to the collection. But it is clear from the quota- 
tions in Pistis Sopfia and in Lactantius that they were called 
‘Odes of Solomon’, although why they should have been given 
his name is not apparent. Certainly, they have no affinity with 
the Judaic ‘ Psalms of Solomon’, with which they were associated 
in the Stichometries, and in Dr Harris’s manuscript, probably for 
no other reason than supposed identity of authorship. 

That Solomon composed 1005 ‘Odes’ is the statement of 
1 Kings iv 32, and it was perhaps not unnatural that the Odes 
of the Baptized, newly admitted to the Church, of which he was 
believed to have sung in mystic phrases in the Song of Songs 
(dopa dopdrwv), should be called after him. His authority over 
the demoniacal powers of evil was a Jewish belief that lingered 
long in Christendom, and it may even be that the virtue of 
‘ Solomon’s seal’ was associated by Christian simplicity with that 
of the seal of baptism. But this is mere speculation. The 
difficulty as to the ascription of these Odes to Solomon remains, 
whether we regard them, with Dr Harris, as private hymns of 
the spirit,* or the view of their composition which is here adopted, 
be accepted. 

There is a rubrical direction in the Zestamentum Domini, in 
the Morning Office there given, which not improbably contains 
a reference to one of our Odes. It runs: ‘ Let them sing Psalms 
and four Hymns of praise, one by Moses, and of Solomon, and of 
the other prophets. Thus: little singing-boys, two virgins, three 
deacons, three presbyters, And so let the hymn of praise be 
said by the bishop or by one of the presbyters.’ The editor 
(Bishop Maclean) in his note upon this, points out that the 
Hymns of Moses are the well-known Songs of Exod. xv 1-21 and 
Deut. xxxii 1-43, while the Hymns of the prophets are pre- 
* Le. p. 8 
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sumably the Song of Isaiah (xii), the Song of Habakkuk (iii), 
the Song of Hannah (1 Sam. ii 1-10), and Benedicite or the Song 
of the Three Children. But his identification of the Hymn of 
Solomon to which the rubric refers, with the Canticles or Song 
of Songs, is very improbable. The Song of Songs is quite 
different in character from the other gai which are mentioned ; 
these are strictly Hymns, suitable for public worship, while the 
Song of Songs is not so. I suggest that it is much more likely 
that one of the ‘Odes of Solomon’ in the collection before us 
is indicated by the rubric in the 7estamentum Domini. They 
resemble, in regard both to length and to their general tone, the 
other Hymns of Praise which are recommended, the dai of the 
Eastern Churches. If this suggestion be accepted, we have here 
not only a hitherto unobserved reference to our Odes, but a hint 
of the manner in which they were used. From being chanted 
in this way, they became very familiar, and began to be associated 
with the canonical Odes of Moses and Habakkuk and the rest. 
This would help to explain the authoritative position which they 
seem to occupy in Péstis Sophia, as well as their inclusion in the 
Stichometries of the Scriptures. 

Dr Harris dates these hymns (or most of them) at the end of 
the first, or the beginning of the second century. Ode 19 (which 
enters into details as to the Virgin Birth) he would be willing 
to put a little later. I do not think that the evidence here 
gathered as to their allusions to baptism helps us much in 
attempting to determine the date, but it is hardly consistent 
with the earliest age; as it is inconsistent with Dr Harnack’s 
view of their Jewish character. How soon the disciplina arcani 
became established, and the details of the baptismal ritual fixed, 
it would not be easy to say, but probably by the middle of the 
second century at latest. And we may not be far wrong if we 
reckon the Odes as of the time of Justin Martyr. However, into 
this question I do not propose to enter now. I would only ask 
that the meaning and occasion of the Odes be examined in the 
light of the patristic parallels which are here collected. 


J. H. BERNARD. 
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DOCUMENTS 


ANOTHER NEW FRAGMENT OF PELAGIUS. 


IN a paper entitled ‘The Commentary of Pelagius on the Epistles of 
Paul: the Problem of its Restoration ’,' which appeared in January 1907, 
I printed two fragments of Pelagius in controversy with Jerome, which 
I had found in MS lat. 653 of the Bibliothtque Nationale. In this 
JouRNAL (July 1907 pp. 526 ff) Dr Mercati explained the genesis of these 
fragments, and offered some corrections of the text. My discovery, 
such as it was, was the result of a hasty examination of the MS, and in 
1909 my plans did not permit me to examine it any further. This year, 
however, I have made a fairly minute study of it, with the satisfactory 
result that yet a third fragment has turned up, also of controversy with 
Jerome, and in vigorous eloquence decidedly superior to the other two. 
I also had the satisfaction of learning from the Mouveau Traité de 
Diplomatique t. iii p. 78 (Paris 1757) that my new fragment and the first 
of my older ones had been observed by the Benedictine authors of that 
work, who do not appear however to have realized or cared to realize 
their significance. In consequence they had remained unprinted. 

This manuscript 653, which on the strength of some ‘Anglo-Hibernian’ 
initials I ventured to attribute to an insular scribe, must have had quite 
a different origin. The Benedictines say, ‘il paroit venir d’Italie’, and 
Diimmler, apparently without himself seeing the MS, has endorsed this 
opinion. A study of the contractions used in it and of the palaeo- 
graphy generally has led me to agree, and I should go farther and 
suggest that it was written at Verona, and the high authority of Dr E. A. 
Loew is emphatic against any South or Central Italian scriptorium. 
Certainly it does not come from Bobbio, as it is in no way related to 
the Bobbio MSS of the same age, which have been closely studied by 
Prof. W. M. Lindsay.* 


Our book contains at the beginning a dedicatory poem, addressed 


1 Proceedings of the British Academy vol. ii pp. 499-439. 
2 I was put on the track of the Nouveau Traité by Dimmler, Poetae Latini Aevi 


Carohni tom. i (Berol. 1881) p. 89, which reference 1 owe to the kindness of 
Prof. W. M. Lindsay. 


5 Zentralblatt fiir Bibliothekswesen xxvi (1909) p. 295, &c. 
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probably to Charlemagne, and the Benedictines conjectured that the book 
was presented to him. Somehow, perhaps through his wife, Catherine 
de Médicis, the book eventually passed into the possession of Henri II 
of France (1547-1559), whose arms it bears, and since then it has been 
one of the treasures of what is now the Bibliothtque Nationale. It is 
marked at once as a royal book by the gilt edges of the vellum: I fancy 
vellum was seldom gilded in this way. 

The MS, written about the end of the eighth century or the beginning 
of the ninth, is of extreme accuracy, in orthography as in everything else, 
and there can be little doubt that it was copied from an original not 
later than the sixth century. We may conjecture that this original 
was a book something like the well-known Ambrosiaster at Monte 
Cassino. The anonymous compiler of this form of the Pelagian com- 
mentary would appear to be later than the Pseudo-Jerome, because he 
embodies all or nearly all the additions made by the Pseudo-Jerome. 
He was perhaps not earlier than Cassiodorus, as Cassiodorus knows 
nothing of him: it is improbable that he was later. He obviously had 
access to earlier literature which has now perished: the three fragments 
of Pelagius are sufficient proof of this. Roughly, his method appears 
to have been to copy into a codex of the Epistles the entire commentary 
of Pelagius, with the supplements of Pseudo-Jerome, which amount to 
about a twelfth of the matter in the original Pelagius. To this he added 
further explanations, introduced, not like those of Pseudo-Jerome by 
item, but by Aditer. The question as to the sources of these must be 
deferred. He would appear to have regarded the commentary as in 
a sense Jerome’s: otherwise he would not have introduced him in 
controversy with Pelagius. He does not seem to have connected 
Pelagius in any way with it, in spite of the fact that he alone has pre- 
served the three fragments! It will be observed that in each case 
Jerome comes first. We may be thankful that the compiler’s aim 
was so exclusively exegetical. This compilation is, next to the MS of 
the original form of Pelagius himself, Augiensis cxix at Karlsruhe, 
the purest and most valuable for the restoration of Pelagius’s text, as 
the Pseudo-Jerome, at least in its oldest extant MSS, is considerably 
tainted with corruption. 

I have thought it best to have this fragment printed as nearly as 
possible as it appears in the MS, so that the reader may have a better 
idea of the quality of the MS." The extract of Jerome comes from 


1 I may be permitted to point out that in a fragment from the same MS, which 
seems to have some connexion with Nestorius (cf. Bethune-Baker Nestorius and 
his Teaching p. 95), published Proc. Brit, Acad. ii 435 (= 27), the word homo has 
been accidentally omitted after appellatione in the second last line ; also in the first 
line of the fragment on p. 438 (= 30) of. cit, read ais for ait. 
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Epist. cxxxiii § 2, addressed to Ctesiphon (Vallarsi pp. 1026 f, Migne 
P. L. xxii 1148f). 

After Migne P. Z. xxx 677 D old issue (=703 D new issue) (Rom. 
vii 14-15) following the words guod inuitus admitto (cod. committo) : 


Hieronimus ; Ecce quod non uult apostolus 
operatur - quomodo stare potest hoc quod dicitur - posse ho 
minem sine peccato esse si uelit qua ratione potest esse qod 
uelit, cum apostolus asserat se quod cupiat implere non 
hic contra posse ;] Pelagius ; O uocem temeraria immo sacrilega : 
ony quid non audeant dicere homines cum semel ueritaté inpug 
nare coeperunt . Qua inpudenter falsa - qua inperitae ab 
surda - quam impie sacrilega defendunt: Ci eos nec a menda 
ciis reuerentia - nec ab stultitia pudor nec ab impietate reli 
1o gio abducit : Ergo ne apostolus paulus uas electionis & 
peculiare quodda xpi templfi - qui etia in mandatis ueteris 
testamenti sine querella conuersati esse se dicit sub xpo ha 
bitacula peccati fuit: Quodq; docuit implere non potuit : 
Qui dicebat aliis - non ergo regn& peccatii in uestro mortali 
15 corpore - & peccatii in uob non dominabitur - ipse uitior{i seruus 
effectus - & captiuus in peccati uincla deductus est - atq; in se 
regnantib; uitiis - non faciebat bonii quod diligebat - sed mali 
quod oderat - nec cogitatione aut sermone tanti - sed ipso etia 


fol. 427 
opere peccabat : Si enim secundii te apostolus quod fi uult 

20 facit - quod fi uult operatur - manifesta crimini actione 
non caruit : & ut singulas denumeremus species - Oderat 
apostolus libidinem - castus esse cupiebat - sed faciebat 
quod oderat, dominari uolebat auaritiae - sed seruiebat ; 
Inuidia conabatur uincere - sed ab inuidia uincebatur : 

25 odii habere nolebat - sed cogebatur odisse : atq; ita ge 
neraliter qua omne bond uell& - & omne e diuerso odiss& 
mali: si non bont{ quod uolebat - sed malii quod ode 
rat operabatur - nulla omnino bond - & e contrario 
omne mali iuxta tuff sensi apostolus uidetur egisse ; 

30 Quod si ipse uas electionis & ecclesiarii magister qui 
secundum spm bondi facere desiderabat - necessitate 
carnis ad malfi se dicit inpelli - di dicit non habitare 
in carne sua bond - apta ipsius apostoli auctoritate ma 
nicheo dextr4 porregimus - qui carnem mala esse con 

35 tendit: & hinc ia imus in creatoris iniuria - qui aliqid 

mali condiderit ; sicq; illud coniunxerit bono id est 
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carne spui - ut bonorti sub mali rediger& potestatem ; 
nec fier& quid desiderar& & sps - sed quod caro conpelle 
r& : Deinde ut quasi oblitus qua contrarias quamque 

40 inpugnantes se in unti substantias copulass& manda 
ta homini dederit - Quae qua uis sps implere p se 


Jol. 42:0 


cuper& . carne tamen cogente contempn& ; Quis ergo 
ita temerarius quisue tam demens sit, qui cum tantas 
in apostolo legat fuisse uirtutes . eum nihilo minus uitiis 
45 Seruisse contendat : nec eum bonum quod uoluit - sed 
mala quod noluit dicat operatii ; Hoc enim quod tu 
de apostolo intellegi cupis » omnes aecclesiasti% uiri 
in peccatoris & sub lege adhuc positi asserunt ei dixisse 
psona: Quo nimia uitiorum consuetudine uelut 
50 quada teneretur necessitate peccandi; Et qua uis bo 
num appeter& uoluntate - usu tamen praecipitaretur 
in mali; In psona ai unius hominis designat popu 
li sub uetere adhuc lege peccantem - quem ab hoc con 
suetudinis malo dicit liberatii esse p xpm » qui creden 
55 tib; sibi primo omnia p baptismum peccata dimittit - 
deinde imitatione sui ad pfecta incitat scitatem : 
& uitiorum consuetudiné uirtuti uincit exemplo ; 


then follows :— 


Si aii quod nolo illud facio - consentio legi qm bona ; 
si ipsum mali nolo facere quod committo ubique cum ef 


(four lines from foot of p. 677 (old style) p. 703 D (new style)). 


Notes :—line 10: for ne read nec. 
line 21: read dinumeremus. 
line 37: read carnem and bonum. 
line 38: read quod (for quid) and omit &. 
line 49 : read Qua. 


ALEx. SOUTER. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


A NEW TEXT OF THE APOCALYPSE OF PETER. 


SINCE 1907 M. Sylvain Grébaut has been publishing at intervals in 
the Revue de [Orient Chrétien the text of certain Ethiopic books 
attributed to Clement of Romie, and purporting to contain teachings 
and revelations transmitted to Clement by Peter. 

The existence of such books both in Arabic and in Ethiopic has long 
been known. The imperfect capitu/a of an Arabic Revelation were 
published in 1821 by Nicoll in his catalogue of the Bodleian Oriental 
manuscripts (reprinted by Tischendorf, Apocalypses Apocryphae p. xx). 
An account of an Ethiopic text (apparently not identical with that which 
we are to study) was given by Dillmann in 1858 (Nachrichten d. kegl. 
Ges. d. Wiss. zu Géttingen), The most recent and comprehensive study 
of the literature that is known to me is that by E. Bratke (Zeitschr. f. wiss. 
Theol. 1893, 454-493). None of the copies to which he had access 
seems to have contained M. Grébaut’s text. 

An important constituent in most of the recensions is a chronicle of 
Biblical history from the Arabic which has much in common with the 
‘Cave of Treasures’ edited by Bezold, and the ‘Conflict of Adam and 
Eve’ edited by Trumpp, and translated by Malan. A text of this 
from a Sinai MS was published in 1901 by Mrs Gibson (Studia Sinaitica 
viii, Apocrypha Arabica) under the title of ‘the Book of the Rolls’. 

This Corpus Clementinum, as we may call it, is of late date: Bratke 
assigns it to the eighth century, and believes it to have been reissued 
in an altered form at the time of the First Crusade. Jacques de Vitry 
saw it in 1219. 


It had always been my hope that in one or other of the numerous 
members of this corpus, the ancient Apocalypse of Peter would be 
found imbedded—indeed I expressed the hope in so many words in 
1892 (Revelation of Peter p. §7 note). It was a fairly obvious forecast, 
and it has now been verified. A recent number of the Revue de 7 Orient 
Chrétien (second series, vol. v (xv) no. 2 pp. 198-214) contains M. Gré- 
baut’s last instalment of his edition of the ‘Littérature éthiopienne 
Pseudo-Clémentine’, and in it is a large portion of the ancient Apoca- 
lypse of Peter. M. Grébaut’s text rests on a single authority, MS 51 
of the D’Abbadie collection, and is, as we might expect, obscure and 
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corrupt in many places. The great interest attaching to it will I hope 
stimulate scholars to examine all the available manuscripts of the 
Ethiopic Clementine corpus in the hope of clearing up difficulties. 
Those in the British Museum described in Wright’s Catalogue under Nos. 
320, 321, 322 will merit investigation, and also the Tiibingen manuscript 
which Dillmann analysed ; for it appears that this also contains descrip- 
tions of the torments of Hell and of the bliss of Heaven (Bratke p. 478), 
though not in the connexion in which they appear in M. Grébaut’s text. 


M. Grébaut’s edition is not yet completed: but in an earlier number 
of the Revue (1907, pp. 139 sqq.) he has given a short analysis of the 
whole document. It is a revelation made by our Lord to Peter and 
transmitted by him to Clement, and it treats of the following topics :— 

1. The Second Coming, the End of the World, and the Last Judge- 
ment. 

2. The torments of the lost. 

The abode of the blessed. 

. The final purpose of creation. 

. The compassion of God to mankind. 

Ordinances for the observance of the principal Christian feasts. 

So far only the text of the first two sections has appeared. I pro- 
pose to give a very full résumé of the contents, quoting copiously from 
M. Grébaut’s French version, and giving the corresponding portions of 
the Greek text and such other parallels as I have been able to bring 
together at short notice.’ 

Second Coming of Christ and Resurrection of the Dead—(a mystery) 
which (Christ) revealed to Peter—who died because of their sins, because 
they kept not the commandments of the Lord their Creator. 

(Peter) pondered upon this, that 
he might learn the mystery of the 
Son of God, the Merciful and the 
Friend of mercy. 


When ¢he Lord was seated on 
the Mount of Olives, His disciples 
drew near to Him. As for us, 
we worshipped Him, we besought 
Him, each of us separately, and 
asked Him saying: ‘ Let us learn 
what shall be the signs of thy 
coming, and of the end of the 
world, that we may know and 


1] have M. Grébaut’s kind sanction 


allowed me to see the proofs of a further instalment of his translation, 


Cf. First Book of Clement (Gk. 
retranslation by Lagarde Re/. Zur. 
Eccl. Antiq. p. 80) xat téAaBov 
Tlérpos kal kai elrov 
7 ‘piv ra. Tov 
tédous .. » va Kal yrupiowpev 
Tois motevovew eis TO Gvopd gov év 
mac. tois . . . (=Testa- 
mentum Domini § 2). 


for this; and he has also generously 
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understand the time of thy coming, 
and may instruct those who shall 
come after us’ (both converts and 
Church officers). 

Our Lord answered us saying: 
‘ Beware that men deceive you not, 
that ye become not subject to 
doubt nor worship other gods. 
Many will come in my name say- 
ing “I am the Christ”. Trust 
them not nor draw near to them. 
Verily, the coming of the Son of 
God is not known: but, as the 
lightning that shines from East 
to West, so shall I come on the 
clouds of heaven with a great host, 
in my glory, with my cross going 
before me. I shall come in my 
glory, seven times brighter than 
the sun, with all my saints and 
angels. My Father will set a 
crown on my head, that I may 
judge the quick and the dead, and 
reward every man according to his 
works. 

As for you, understand this by 
the parable of the fig-tree. When 
its shoots are come forth, and its 
branches grow green, then the end 
of the world will come.’ Peter 
asks how this is to be understood, 
seeing that the fig-tree burgeons 
every year. Christ explains that 
the tree is the house of Israel, and 
quotes the parable of the barren 
fig-tree. When the branches are 
green, there will come false Mes- 
siahs. Men will follow them and 
deny the true Christ. ‘This de- 
ceiver’, He continues, ‘is not the 
Christ. He will slay his opponents 
with the sword. [This is the 


meaning of the fig-tree’s branches 


Cf. Apoc. Petri 2 James 5 Preu- 


schen .. . 
kai Tovs dxovovtas avOpurovs. 


Cf. a passage printed by Bratke 
(l.c. p. 483) from a Tiibingen MS 
of the Ethiopic Clementine book. 

‘They will be beheaded by him 
and will become martyrs. In that 
day will be fulfilled that which is 
said in the Gospel: when the 
twigs of the fig-tree become full 
of sap, know ye that the time of 
gathering is at hand. Twigs of the 
fig-tree are the righteous called, 
who become martyrs at his hand.’ 

Cf. Apoc. Petri 1 
Wevdorpop7rat. 
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growing green, that is, the house 
of Israel.] There will be many 
martyrs. Enoch and Elias will be 
sent to undeceive men. 

The Lord shewed me at His 
right hand the souls of all creatures 
and at His left hand the ‘tableau’ 
which shall be accomplished at 
the last day. He shewed me how 
the righteous and the sinners shall 
be separated ... We beheld how 
the sinners wept: so deplorably 
that the righteous, the angels, and 
Christ Himself could not refrain 
from tears. I asked the Lord it 
it would not have been better that 
they should not have been created. 
He replied: ‘Thou resistest God 
who created them and thee. I 
will shew thee their works.’ 


[It is after this point that I conceive the Apocalypse of Peter to have 
been employed to the exclusion of other sources. Later elements may 
well be present in the Introduction. Probably, however, the scene 
and the general lines are those of the Apocalypse. ] 


Behold now what shall overtake 
them in the last days, when the 
day of the Lord shall come, the 
day of condemnation, the judge- 
ment of the Lord. 

From the east to the west all 
the sons of men shall be gathered 
before my Father the eternal, the 
living one. 

He will command Gehenna to 
open its bars of steel and bring all 
the creatures that are in it. 


He will command the beasts 
and birds to give up all the flesh 


Sib. Orac. ii 214 sqq. (the angels 
Barakiel, Ramiel, Uriel, Samiel, 
and Azael). 

GvOpirwv Lodov 
Hepoevtos 
eis xpiow dfovew mdcas émi 
Biya Becto 
peyddou: els yap povos 
apbirds éorrw. 
227 Kal Kal dppy- 
dddpavTos 
7éAwpa Te dxad- 
kevrov 
Oth dyyehos 
233 O as & weAdyeoow 
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they have eaten, that man may 
appear. 


Verily nothing is lost with the 
Lord. Nothing is impossible to 
Him. Everything will appear at 
the day of condemnation and of 
judgement. Indeed (this agrees) 
with the word of the Lord. All 
things will become as (they were 
when He) created the world; He 
will command all that is therein. 
All therefore will be so at the last 
day. Verily all things are possible 
with God. It is thus that he saith 
in the Scripture: ‘Son of man, 
prophesy on these bones. Thou 
shalt say to them: Bone, go to 
the other bones. Arrange your- 
selves in limbs, with muscles, 
sinews, flesh, skin, hair set in the 
skin, soul, and spirit.’ 

The great ’Ourd’él will accom- 
plish this at the word of the Lord. 
It is he whom the Lord hath set 
over the resurrection of the dead 
at the judgement. Behold and 
consider the seeds which are sown 
in the earth. They are sown dry 


Onpes Kal Eprera Kai 
merTenva. 

Oownoavro, SAas tavras 
Bijpa xadéooe. 

Ephr. Syr. ed. Rom. ii 213 (et 
fere passim) yi Tois ve- 
vexpous, kal 6 ddns lSious vexpovs, 
kai «ire Onpiov ixGis 
Auer, cite dpveov Sunpracey, wavres 
év purp Kai 
Opié pia He 
also has a passage on the bones 
rejoining each other (I. c. 192 &c.) 
and on the river of fire (ibid.). 

Celsus ap. Orig. v 14, of the 
resurrection of the body, xaraev- 
yourw eis ore 
mav duvariv Also Origen 
ap. Method. de Resurr. xxi Bon- 
wetsch 7d mavra duvara 
76 xatapevyovow (then quoting 
Ezekiel).' 

Sib. Orae. ii 222 

kai dppoobévra 

Gppois odpxes Kal vedpa 

kai préBes re dépya xpot 

kai piv 


dpBpociws Kth. 


Sib. Orac. ii 229 above: Ovpur. 


+ See also Hippol. wept rod wayrés, Lagarde, p. 70, and the objectors in Macar. 
Magn. iv 24 and Minuc, Felix Octar. ii ; also Cyr. Hier. Cat. xviii, 
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and lifeless. They live and are 
fruitful, and the earth restores 
them as a deposit committed to 
it. That which dies is the seed 
sown in the earth. Man will live 
and be restored to life. How 
much more those who believe in 
the Lord, and His elect, for 
whom the Lord hath made all 
things. 


Cf. the Third Ep. to the Corin- 
thians (from Acta Pauli) v 31, ed. 
Harnack ‘quanto magis uos, pu- 
silli fide, et eos qui crediderunt in 
Christum Ihesum excitabit sicut 
ipse resurrexit ?’ 


Compare the Carmen de Iudicio Domini ll. 103-136, e. g. 


105 Aut aliquid Dominus rerum non posse uidetur ? 
112 reddit magis omnia tellus : 
iussa retexet enim quidquid contexerat olim. 
si quem forte rogis aboleuit flamma sepultum 
aut aliquem caecis disiecerit aequor in undis 
si cuiusque fame satiarunt uiscera pisces 
aut fixere ferae crudelia funera membris 
alitibus iacuit raptato corpore sanguis ; 
ultima non domino rapient sua munera magno, 
122 arida sic uacuis redduntur semina terris 
et penitus fixis putrescunt mortua sulcis ; 
nonne animatur et hinc reparatis culmus aristis 
atque iterum uiuis flauescunt fortia granis etc. 


The earth will bring all creatures 
at the day of judgement, for it 
must be judged together with them. 
The heaven also will be judged 
with it. 


There will be at the day of judge- 

ment those who have forsaken the 
_faith of the Lord and those who 

have committed sin. 

The cataracts of fire shall be let 
loose. 

There will come up obscurity 
and darkness which will cover the 
whole world. 


Apocalypse of Peter quoted in 
Macarius Magnes Afocritica iv 6 
(kpwovpévous) év xpicews, Kai 
airy péAdovea civ Kai 
Ovpave. 

Sib. Orac. ii 194 

yap Cope) oxerdoe Tov 
dmreipova Koa pov 
195 dvrodins dvcews peonuBpins 
Te Kal dpxtov. 
kal Te péyas 
mrupos aifopévoro 
petoa dm’ obpavdbey xai 
rorov 
yaidy 7’ te péyav yAav- 
Te 
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The waters will be changed and 
transformed into coals of fire. All 
that is in them will burn. The 
sea also will become fire. 

Under the heaven there will be 
a fierce fire that shall not be put 
out. It will pour down for the 
judgement of wrath. The stars 
also will be melted by the flames 
of fire (and become) as though 
they had not been created. The 
firmaments of heaven for want of 
water will depart and become as 
though they had not been created. 

The lightnings of heaven will 
exist no longer. ‘ Par des incan- 
tations on épouvantera le monde’ 
(doubtless corrupt). The spirits 
of the dead bodies will resemble 
fire and will become fire at the 
command of the Lord. Then all 
creatures will be melted. 


Aipvas Kai myyas Kal 
dpeidAuxov 


200 Kai méAov otpaviov 


drap pworhpes 

eis &v ovppygovar kai eis pop 
mavepnpov. 

dorpa. yap ovpavdbev re 


TETELTAL. 


203 Wuxai 8 Bpi- 
fovow ddotow 
mupos 
év darddw padepd, réppa re 
mavra Kadvper 
kal TOTE TTOLXELA 
TWavTa Ta 
207 dip yata pdos 
Hpara 
212 +. GAN dpa 
eis kal eis xaBapov 
(Cf. also Sid. Orac. iii 80-90.) 
80 tore 57) mpdravra 
xnpevoe. xdcpov, Smérav 
aidép vaiwyv 
ovpavov eidigy BiBdiov 
todvpoppos 
todos év xOovi din 
wal pevoe. avpds 
padepod Katapaxrys 
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The sons of men who are in the 
parts of the east (will flee) towards 
the west, (those who are in the 
west) will flee to the east; those 
who are in the south will flee to 
the north, and those who are in 
the north (will flee to the south). 
Everywhere the wrath of the fearful 
fire will overtake them. Pursuing 
them, the flames which shall not 
be put out will make them come 
to the judgement of wrath, in a 
river of fire, inextinguishable, and 
which shall flow, burning. When 
the waves thereof part themselves 
one from another, boiling, there 
will be a great gnashing of teeth 
of the sons of men (above, Sid. 
Orac. ii 203). 


kal méAov oipdviov Kal qpata 
kal kriow avriy 

eis xwvevorn Kai eis 

See also Ephraem, quoted in 
Bousset Der Antichrist pp. 159, 
160 ; and Commodian Carm. Apol. 
999-1041, Jnstr. ii 2, 4, Dombart. 


[In the earlier part of this section we may place the other fragment 


of the Apocalypse quoted in Macarius Magnes iv 7, which is practically 
identical with Isa. xxxiv 4, viz. taxjoerat divayis obpavod, 
oipavds ds wévra Ta dotpa weceira ds 
dumédov, xai ds ovxijs.| 

They will all behold me coming Sib. Orac. ii 252 
on a shining (and) eternal cloud. mdvres aidopévov 


The angels of the Lord who will ToTapL0v0 
be with me will be seated on the cal pddyos doBéorov 
throne of my glory at the right of re dixavor 


hand of my heavenly Father. (My mévres docBeis ext 
Father) will set a crown on my towrw dAovvrat 

head. Then, beholding (that), the eis aidvas SAovs, 
peoples will weep, every one apart mpoabev 


(Zech. xii 10-14: and cf. Cyril. Cyril. Hier. Cat. xv 9 épxerac 


Hieros. Catech. xv 9 tore dovra 


mpos tov Tarépa Kata THv ypapyy 
tiv dpriws dvayvwobeoay (sc. Dan. 


85 dxdparos, prefer yaiav, 
OdAaccav. 
| 
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TOU odpavod Kal 
gvdai xara pvdds). (My Father) 
will command them to pass through 
the river of fire. The works of 
every one will be set before them. 
Each (shall be rewarded) according 
to his works. The elect who have 
done good shall come to me ; none 
of them shall see death nor the de- 
vouring fire. But the unrighteous, 
the sinners and hypocrites, shall 
be set in the midst of abysses of 
darkness which shall not pass 
away. The fire will be their tor- 
ment. The angels will bring for- 
ward their sins and will prepare 
for (the sinners) a place where they 
will be punished for ever according 
to their sins. 

The Angel of the Lord ’Oura’él 
will bring the souls of the sinners 
who were destroyed by the Flood, 
and all the souls of the beings that 
have existed in all manner of idols, 
in all manner of molten images, 
in all manner of unclean emblems, 
in (all manner of) paintings, in all 
manner of (sanctuaries built on 
the) hills, and of stones. The 


* beings that were set by the way- 


sides, who were called gods, shall 
be burnt with them in eternal fire. 
When all these beings are de- 
stroyed (ferdus) they will be cast 
into the place where they are to 
abide, and will be punished eter- 
nally. 


vii) 6 vids rod dvOpuirov trav 
vepeAov mupds EAxovTos 
dvOpwrwv. 


Sib. Orac. ii 227 
kai Kai dppyxtov 


xevtov "Aidao 


dyyehos 
Badetrar 

kal macas poppas todvrevOéas 
eis xplow age 

Ta Tadaryevéwv 


Tirjvev 
Hoe re Teydvtwv doas 
kaTakAvg 10s, 


[Here begins the equivalent of the description of Hell which we 
possess in Greek. The opening words are corrupt in the Ethiopic, 
but the correspondence is unmistakeable. ] 


Alors des hommes et des femmes 


Apoc. Petri 7 ed. James 21 ed. 


viendront dans l’endroit qui leur Preuschen, &c. 
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conviendra, suivant la langue dans 
laquelle ils ont maudit le chemin 
de la justice. On les pendra. On 
les surveillera, afin qu’ils n’échap- 
pent jamais (au feu) qui ne 
s’éteindra pas. 

[The words rendered ‘ (suivant) la 
langue’—‘on les pendra’ corre- 
spond to é« ris yAdoons Kpepd- 
pevor.] 


Voici encore un endroit: 1a se 
trouvera une fosse gtande et pleine. 
En elle se trouveront ceux qui 
auront renié la justice. Les anges 
du supplice feront des rondes. Ils 
seront 14 dans cette fosse et ils 
feront brdler le feu du supplice. 

Voici en outre deux femmes: 
on les pendra par le cou et par les 
cheveux. On les jettera dans la 
fosse. Ce sont celles qui ont 
arrangé leurs tresses. Elles ne 
Yont pas (fait) pour l’accomplisse- 
ment du bien, mais elles se sont 
tournées vers la fornication, afin 
de prendre au pitge les Ames des 
hommes pour leur perte. Quant aux 
hommes qui ont couché avec elles, 
en forniquant, on les pendra par 
la cuisse dans cet endroit qui 
brile. Ils se diront entre eux: 
‘Nous ne savions pas que nous 
devions venir au supplice éternel.’ 

Les homicides et ceux qui se 
sont associés 4 eux, on les jettera 
dans le feu, 4 l’endroit rempli de 
bétes furieuses. Ils seront punis 
sans tréve, alors que des souffrances 
(atroces) seront ressenties par eux. 
Les vers (qui les rongeront) seront 
aussi nombreux que les nuées des 
ténebres. L’ange ‘Ezra’él fera venir 


(ElSov xai érepov torov Karav- 
Tuxpis éxeivou mavy (or 
-dratov) kai hv Kal 
oi KodaLopevor kat of xoddLovres 
dyyeAot oxotwiv dyov atrav 1d 
évéupa) xara Tov d€pa Tod Térov. 

Kai twes éx ris yhooons 
Kpepdpevor of BAacdn- 
poovres THs Kat 
bréxevro abrois rip pAeyopevov Kat 
koAdLov aitous. 

Kai Aiuvy tes fv peydAn 
GvOpwrot twes droorpépovres THv 
Kal éréxewro abrois 
dyyedo Bacanorai. 


*Hooy Kal yuvaikes tov 
mAokdpwv dvwrépw Tod 
BopBopov éxeivov rod dvatadpdd- 
fovros: abra: ai mpos 
xelas of cvppeyévres 
atrais TO pudopate THs porxelas éx 
Tav Today Kpepdpevor Kal Tas 
xeadas elyov év BopBdpw xpvd- 
Ocicas, wai (or mavres 
els tovrov tov témov. Cf. Clem. 


Alex. Zc. Proph. 39, 4°. 


Kai trois hoveis éBAerov Kal trois 
ovveddras abrois BeBAnpévovs év 
Kal 
éprerav Kal mAnocopévous 
tov Onpiwy éxeivwy Kal 
atpepopévous exe ev TH 
éxeivy. eréxewro abtots 
Gomep vepéda oxorovs: ai 
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les Ames de ceux qui ont été tués. 
Ils verront les supplices (de ceux 
qui) les ont tués. (Les hommes) 
se diront entre eux: ‘ Le jugement 
du Seigneur est justice et droiture, 
car nous avions appris, mais nous 
n’avons pas cru que nous devions 
venir 4 ce lieu de supplice éternel.’ 

Auprés de ces flammes se trou- 
vera une fosse trés grande et trés 
profonde. En celle couleront 
toutes sortes(d’éléments) provenant 
de partout. Il y aura des sup- 
plices, des lamentations, des tour- 
ments (?). Des femmes seront 
dévorées jusqu’au cou et seront 
punies par de grands tourments. 
Ce sont celles qui ont fait avorter 
leurs enfants et ont corrompu 
Yceuvre du Seigneur, qui les avait 
formés. En face de leur visage se 
trouvera un autre endroit ot de- 
meureront leurs enfants. Deux 
seront vivants et crieront au 
Seigneur. Un éclair viendra de 
(Vendroit ob demeurent) les en- 
fants. Il y aura une vrille dans 
les yeux de celles qui par la forni- 
cation ont accomplileur corruption. 

D’autres hommes et d’autres 
femmes se tiendront nus au-dessus 
de cet endroit-la. Leurs enfants 
se tiendront 1a en face de leur 
visage, dans un lieu de lamenta- 
tions (?)* et de cris. Ils gémiront 
et crieront au Seigneur au sujet de 
leurs parents. Ce sont ceux qui 
ont négligé, ont maudit, ont trans- 
gressé tes ordres. Ils sont morts. 
Ils ont maudit l’ange qui les avait 
formés. Ils nous ont pendus. IIs 
ont envié la lumiére A tout étre. 


oa THv éxeivwy Tov 
6 Oeds, Suxaia kpions. 


TlAnotov rod éxeivov 
érepov témov ev 
ixop kat dvewdia tov KodaLopévwv 
karéppee kal éeyivero 
éxel. Kael exdOnvro yuvaixes 
tov ix@pa péxpe Kai 
dvtixpis rodXol raides, otrives 
érixrovro, 
kai mponpxovro dxrives rupos 
kai Tas yuvaixas Kata Tov 
abrar 88 ai (dyapor 
(or ai ra 
paca.) kai éxrpworacat. 


Frag. ap. Clem. Alex. Kai 
Bpediv éxeivwv Tois 


Frag. ap. Method. wis 8% xai 
opav airav 
yoveis eis Sixa- 
éxixAnoxov tov Xpuwrrov- 
xowov’ A€yovra, Pas: 
«is Odvarov éééBevro, xara- 


ppovncavres THs évTOATs. 


1 The rendering ‘ pleasantness’ appears to me possible. 
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Tu avais donné" le lait 4 leurs 
méres. Il coulait de leurs ma- 
melles. I] se coagulera et il puera. 
(Il surgira) des bétes carnivores. 
Elles s’en iront et reviendront. 
Elles les puniront pour toujours 
avec leurs maris pour avoir aban- 
donné les commandements du 
Seigneur et avoir tué leurs enfants. 
Les enfants, on les donnera A 
Yange Temlékos. Quant ceux 
qui les ont tués, on les punira 
éternellement, car le Seigneur 
Vexige. 

[The Ethiopic omits the matter 
quoted by Clement and Methodius 
as to the destiny of the infants. 
See the editions. ] 

“Ezra’él, ange de la colére, fera 
venir des hommes et des femmes 
dont la moitié sera consumée. On 
les jettera dans Vendroit des téne- 
bres de la géhenne, (dans l’endroit) 
des hommes. L’esprit de coltre 
les chatiera par toutes sortes de 
chatiments. Le ver qui ne dort 
pas mangera leurs intestins (?). Ce 
sont les persécuteurs et les bour- 
reaux (?) de mes justes. 

Prés de ceux qui seront 1a se 
trouveront d’autres hommes et 
d’autres femmes. Ils rongeront 
leur langue. On les torturera avec 
un fer rouge et on briilera leurs 
yeux. Ce sont les médisants et 
les infidéles 4 ma justice. 

D’autres hommes et d'autres 
femmes (onttrompé). Leursceuvres 
(ont été faites) avec fourberie. On 
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Ap. Clem. Alex. ti 88 yada tov 
yovaikav péov ard Kai 
myyvipevov Onpia 
capxopaya, kal dvatpéxovra eis abras 
carer 


Ap. Clem. Alex. tu Bpépyn ra 
ris dpeivovos éodpeva 
poipas. Taira dyyéhy typedoixy 
mrapadidoc ba. 

Method. “OOev rypedovxors 
dyyéAos Kav porxeias dow ra 
papev. 


Kai érepor dvdpes xai yuvaikes 
yopevor péxpt Tod avrav 
cai BeBAnpévor év Kat 
paotilopevor mvevpatwv tovnpav 


dudgavres Sixaious Kal rapaddvres 
abrous. 


murrovs pou (1 James 3 Preu- 
schen). 


Kai rAnoiov éxeivwv yuvaixes 
kal dvdpes abrav ra 
kat Kal 
cidnpov kata tov ap- 
pyoavtes kal kaxas elrrdvres tiv 

dvbpes kal yovaines Tas yAwooas 
aitav pacdpevor Kal mip 


‘ It is fairly evident that whether the Ethiopic is corrupt or not the sense 
required is : ‘ Ils (nous) ont envié la lumiére que tu avais donnée a tout étre. Le lait 


de leurs méres coulera de leurs mamelles, &c.’ 
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coupera leurs lévres. Du feu 
entrera dans leur bouche et (dans) 
leurs entrailles. Ce sont ceux qui 
ont fait mourir les martyrs par 
leurs mensonges. 

Chez ceux qui sont proches de 
cet endroit il y aura, sur une pierre, 
une colonne de feu. Cette colonne 
sera plus tranchante qu’une épée. 
(La seront) des hommes et des 
femmes qu’on revétira de guenilles 
et de haillons sordides. On les 
jettera dans cet endroit, afin 
qu'ils soient chatiés sévérement par 
des tourments qui ne finiront pas. 
Ce sont ceux qui ont mis confiance 
dans leurs richesses, ont méprisé 
la veuve, la femme et l’orphelin et 
(ont péché) envers le Seigneur. 

Un autre endroit se trouvera 
prés de celui-ci. (La seront) les 
étres rassasiés de vexations(?). On 
les jettera dans cet endroit. Des 
hommes et des femmes (seront 
torturés) jusqu’aux genoux. Ce 
sont ceux qui ont prété et ont tiré 
usure. 

D’autres hommes et d'autres 
femmes se précipiteront de haut. 
Ils reviendront encore. Ils cour- 
ront. Les démons les harcéleront. 
{Ce sont les idolatres.]' On les 
mettra 4 bout. Ils se précipiteront. 
Ils feront ainsi toujours. Ils seront 
punis éternellement. Ce sont ceux 
qui ont coupé le corps de nos 
apdétres, des hommes et des femmes 
qui étaient avec eux. Dans cet 
endroit se trouveront les hommes 
qui contre nature se sont souillés 
entre eux. 


pevov éxovtes TH 
82 joav of Yevdopdprupes. 


Kai év érépw trwi xdduxes 
hoav Kal tavrds 
Moxov mervpwpévor, Kai ‘yuvaikes 
kai dvdpes puwapa évdedvpévor 
éxvAiovro abrév 
obrot of Kal TO 
aitav merobdres Kal ph 
€Aejoavtes dppavors kai xypas, GAN’ 
dpeAnoartes THs Tov Geod. 


"Ev 82 érépa peyddy xai 
metAnpwpévy Kal aipatos Kal 
BopBépov dvaféovros dv- 
Spes yuvaikes péxpe 
Hoay of SaveiLovres Kai 
TOUTES TOKOUS TOKWV. 


dvdpes kai yuvaixes dd 
Kpypvod peyddov 
Hpxovto Kdtw Kal madw Aavvovto 
Kpypvod Kal Kateotpépovro 
éxeifev xdtw yov 
dad ravrys Tis KoAdcews. obrou 
of pudvavres TA éavTov 
ds yuvaixes ai 
per’ airav yuvaikes abrar ai 
ddAnAaS ds av 
™pos yuvaika. 


1 I bracket this clause as clearly intrusive. The end of the paragraph is also 
corrupt. 


| 
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Prés de ceux-ci il y aura un 
brasier (?) Au-dessous d’eux l’ange 
‘Ezra’él préparera un endroit de feu 
considérable. La seront toutes les 
idoles en or et en argent, toutes 
les idoles, ceuvres de la main des 
fils de homme, et les images qui 
leur ressemblent : (images) de chats 
et de lions, images de reptiles, 
images de bétes. Quant aux hom- 
mes et aux femmes qui ont fabri- 
qué ces images, ils seront chargés 
de chaines de feu et seront chatiés 
& cause de leur égarement, en pré- 
sence de ces idoles. Telle sera 
leur punition pour toujours. 

A cété se trouveront 
d'autres hommeset d’autres femmes. 
Ils brileront dans les flammes de 
supplice. Leur punition sera pour 
toujours. Ce sont ceux qui ont 
abandonné les commandements du 
Seigneur et ont suivi les sugges- 
tions (?) des démons. 

Il y aura un autre endroit trés 
profond. La seront une four- 
naise (?) et un brasier (?) dans 
lesquels brfilera du feu. Le feu 
qui (viendra) d’une ex- 
trémité du brasier. Les hommes 
et les femmes qui feront un faux 
pas descendront en se roulant, dans 
(cet endroit) qui est épouvantable. 
En outre, pendant que le feu attisé 
coulera, ils monteront, descendront, 
et recommenceront 4 se rouler 
ainsi. Ils seront punis ainsi pour 
toujours. Ce sont ceux qui n’ont 
pas honoré leur pére ni leur mére 
et de leur gré se sont abstenus (de 
les révérer). C’est pourquoi ils 
seront punis éternellement. 
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Kai rapa éxeivp Toros 
dvOpes oirwes tais xepot 
foava éavrois éroincav avti 
kal wap éxeivors dvdpes Erepor 
yevaixes paBdovs wupds Exovres Kal 
GAAnAovs Kal pydérore 
Tavopevor THs 

The Greek text of this paragraph 
as compared with the Ethiopic 
seems to me to bear traces of 
abridgement. The editors mark 
a lacuna at the end. 


Kai érepo. éyyis éxeivwv 
yovaixes kai dvdpes preyouevor Kai 
orpepopevor kal obror 
88 of dpévres Tod 
[Here the Akhmim fragment ends. ] 


1 See Additional Note, p. 157. 
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De plus, l’ange ‘Ezra’él fera venir des enfants et des vierges pour leur 
faire voir ceux qui seront punis et seront chatiés par des tortures, par la 
pendaison et par les plaies nombreuses que leur feront les oiseaux 
carnivores. Ce sont ceux qui se sont fi¢s 4 leur impiété, n’ont pas obéi 
a leurs parents, n’ont pas suivi les enseignements de leur pére et n’ont 
pas honoré ceux qui étaient plus vieux qu’eux. 

Avec eux se trouveront des vierges. Elles auront les ténébres pour 
vétement. Elles seront chati¢es sévérement. Leur corps sera fracassé. 
Ce sont celles qui n’ont pas conservé leur virginité jusqu’a ce qu’on les 
donnat en mariage. Elles seront chatiées pour cela, alors que le chati- 
ment sera ressenti par elles. 

De plus, il y aura d’autres hommes et d’autres femmes qui rongeront 
leur langue sans repos, alors qu’ils seront punis par le feu éternel. Ce 
sont les serviteurs qui n’ont pas obéi 4 leurs maitres. Ceci donc sera 
leur chatiment éternel. 

Prés (de ce lieu) de punition se trouveront des hommes et des femmes 
aveugles et sourds. Leurs vétements seront blancs. Alors ils s’entas- 
seront réciproquement. Ils tomberont sur les charbons d’un feu qui ne 
s’éteindra pas. Ce sont ceux qui ont fait l’'auméne et ont dit: ‘ Nous 
sommes justes 4 l’égard du Seigneur’ mais n’ont pas cherché la justice. 

’Ezra’él ange du Seigneur les fera sortir de ces flammes. II établira 
un chatiment et une punition. Ceci sera leur chatiment: un fleuve de 
feu coulera. Tous les étres punis descendront au milieu du fleuve. 
’Our’’él les (y) placera. I] apportera des roues de feu. Des hommes 
et des femmes seront suspendus dans ces roues par la puissance de la 
rotation. Les étres qui seront dans la fosse brfileront. Ce sont les 
enchanteurs et les enchanteresses. De telles roues seront dans toute 
punition par le feu. Elles seront innombrables.' 

Alors les anges feront venir mes élus et mes justes (qui ont été) 
parfaits en toute espéce de justice, en les portant dans leurs mains et 
en disant: ‘(Revétons-les) des habits de la vie d’en-haut.’ (Les 
justes) verront ceux qui les auront hais, alors que le supplice les vengera 
pour toujours. Chacun (sera rétribué selon) ses ceuvres. D’une seule voix 
tous ceux qui sont dans le supplice diront : ‘ Aie pitié de nous, car nous 
connaissons maintenant le jugement du Seigneur, que (le Seigneur) nous 
avait fait connaitre auparavant et auquel nous n’avions pas cru.’ L’ange 
TAtirokos (raprapodyos) viendra. les chatiera énormément dans un 


1 I can hardly doubt that this trait of the punishment of enchanters by wheels of 
fire is alluded to in the tract de Aleatoribus 8 ‘ Aleae tabula qui ludit et maleficia 
nosse debet, quod a dei seruos longe sit scientes quoniam foris est (‘ furor iste’ Har- 
nack) maleficus et uenenarius (Rev, xxii 15) et iterum in iudicii dei (or diem in) 
tgne rotante torquebitur’ : where ‘et iterum’ must surely introduce a quotation, as 
it does repeatedly in this tract. 
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supplice. Il leur dira: ‘ Maintenant vous vous repentez, alors qu’il n’y 
a plus de temps pour le repentir, et que la vie ne vous reste plus.’* 
Tous diront: ‘ Le jugement du Seigneur est droit, car nous avions appris 
(ces supplices). Nous savons que le jugement du Seigneur est juste, 
car nous sommes rétribués selon nos ceuvres.’? 

The document which furnishes the best parallel to the portion of the 
Inferno which is not represented in our Greek fragment is Sid. Orac. 
ii 255-310. This gives a long list of sinners, of which the greater part 
corresponds with the text of the Apocalypse, though the order is not 
preserved. ‘The latter part must be quoted. 

273 boot yovels evi 
ob ticavres Sdws, od Opértpa yovedow 
Hoe Kal dvretrav Adyov dypuov eis yeverfpas: 
kat Oepdrovres Goo. xara. Seororéwv éyévovto, 
kal ot odpKa Eulnvay, 
AdOpy purydspevr, Sooa F evi yaorépe dprovs 
éxtpwoKovew, doo. TE TOKOUS 
pappaxors pappaxidas. 

The next lines summarize the torments : 

283 ov Kal abrovs 
érovpaviow Kai apOdprovo 
285 xiove Sov KikAov aravta 
dxdparos Totapos mipwos pei, Tos 8 dua mavras 
dyyedor Geoid re aitv édvros 
év pdoyivas év mupivas ddicecow 
Seopois dppyxtos te meprpiytavres trepOev 
év yévvy Onpoiv taprapiow. Badoivra 
modXois éotiv adwerpov 
GAN Srorav Koddoes 
dowv Kaxov env, drip torepov 
295 rorapod peyddov mipwos tpoxds 


> » 


avrovs, Orr dpa toicw épya pépnrev. 


1 Cf.Apoc. Pauli Lat. 40 ‘et uidi angelum penarum ualidissime penam superponentem 
eis et dicentem : Agnoscite filium dei; praedictum est enim uobis, cum legerentur: 
uobis scripturae diuinae non attendebatis ; propter quod iustum est iudicium dei; 
adprehenderunt enim uos actus uestri mali et adduxerunt uos in has penas Bs 

2 Cf. Ephr. Syr. ed. Rom. 229 Sixaia Kpiows Tov 
heotopev Kai Emorpipa awd Tay movnpav er wai tére 
ovdty dvoicovaw A€yorTes. 
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Then the vain lamentations of the lost are described in ll. 296-310. 
In 312-316 the matter of the Ethiopic text is continued: 
tovs 8 dAXovs, te Sixy cada épya péundrev 
Hoe Kal eboeBin te Te Aoyurpoi, 
els Pas dfovew Kal cis 

The Ethiopic proceeds : 

‘ Then will I give to mine elect and to my righteous the washing and 
the salvation which they have asked of me in the field of ’Akrosya 
dépvy), which is called ’Aneslaslya Some of the 
righteous will be adorned with flowers. I shall go and rejoice with 
them. I shall bring the nations into my everlasting kingdom and give 
them the eternal (happiness) which I have promised them, with my 
heavenly Father. 

‘I have spoken unto thee, Peter, and have instructed thee. Go forth 
therefore, go unto the city of the west, (and enter) into the vineyard 
which I shall tell thee of. It is by the sufferings of the Son without sin 
that the work of conception is sanctified. As for thee, thou art chosen 
according to the promise I have given thee. Spread thou therefore my 
gospel throughout all the world in peace. Verily men shall rejoice: 
my words will be the source of hope and of life “ et soudain le monde 
sera ravi”, 

The Sibylline Oracles (ii 316 sqq.) appear to continue the parallelism : 
Il. 316-329 are occupied with a description of Paradise: in 330-338 we 
have the unusual view that God will allow the righteous to save some 
sinners from torment. The last lines are: 

Sut Aadv éavrod 
cis Lun érépay Kal aidnov dbavaroow 
wedi, of Kipara paKpa 
Aipyyns devdov "Ayxepovorddos BabuxdArov. 


Compare Akrosya and Anxeslaslya above. It must be noted in con- 
nexion with this that a subsequent section of the Ethiopic text as yet 
unpublished deals at great length with the mercy of God towards 
sinners, in which, to judge from the analysis, a doctrine of deliverance 
from hell-torments is hinted at. The section itself cannot be regarded 
as belonging to the Apocalypse, but may well have been suggested 
by it. 

Thus ends the present instalment of the text. 

In a previous volume of the Revue (1907 p. 142) M. Grébaut gives 
a short analysis of the next section, which evidently corresponds generally 
to the earlier portion (§§ 2-5 James 4-20 Preuschen) of the Akhmim 
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fragment of the Apocalypse, upon which an account of the Transfigura- 
tion has been welded. 

The elect and the righteous will be brought by angels into the 
kingdom of heaven (this portion is translated above). In order that 
he may more fully understand the glory of heaven, Jesus commands 
Peter to accompany Him to the holy mountain. Here are seen men 
with faces shining more than the sun and with glittering raiment. In 
answer to Peter’s question Jesus tells him that they are Moses, Elias, 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and the rest of the righteous Fathers. Paradise 
is then opened. Peter desires to set up three tabernacles for Christ, 
Moses, and Elias. A voice is heard from heaven: ‘This is my beloved 
son’, ‘en qui je me plais. Il observe mes ordres.’ The Apostles look 
up and see in the sky certain real men—‘de vrais hommes’—coming 
to meet Christ, Moses, and Elias. They then pass into another heaven. 
The heaven is then closed. The Apostles come down from the moun- 
tain and give thanks to Christ for having written the names of the 
righteous in the Book of Life." 

It is not to be expected that one’s views on this important text should 
be finally formed on two or three days’ study. But a few general 
propositions may be put forward, with all reserve. 

1. The fact that a large portion of the Apocalypse of Peter is 
embedded in M. Grébaut’s text is not to be contested. We have in 
it the equivalent of one fragment quoted in Macarius Magnes, and the 
whole of the description of Hell contained in the Akhmim fragment. 

2. This warrants us in assuming that the Ethiopic text represents 
portions of the Apocalypse previously unknown. 

Among these I reckon 

a. the matter relating to the resurrection of the body ; 

4. the description of the final fire ; 

¢. the torments which follow in the Ethiopic after the end of the 
Akhmim fragment ; 

d. the matter relating to the destiny of the blessed. 

3. It seems beyond doubt that the Sisy//ine Oracles Book II follows 
the Apocalypse very closely indeed. 

4. The Ethiopic text is in some respects better than the Akhmim 
text. It contains matter corresponding to the passages quoted by 
Clement of Alexandria and Methodius which are not in the Akhmim 
text. It seems clear that the latter must be regarded as something like 
an abridgement, or a series of excerpts from the Apocalypse. I suppose 
this to be true of the opening paragraph as well as of the description 
of Hell. 


1 See Additional Note, p. 157. 
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5. The question of the order in which the various topics were treated 
in the Apocalypse is a difficult one. The Akhmim text gives us 
. @. prophecy of false Messiahs ; 

4. description of Paradise ; 

¢. description of Hell. 

The Ethiopic text has 

a. the Resurrection, final conflagration, and judgement ; 

4. the description of Hell ; 

¢. the description of Paradise. 

It will have been noticed, moreover, that whereas the Greek text gives 
the description of Hell in the past tense (‘I saw’, ‘there were men and 
women ’, &c.), the Ethiopic puts the whole into the future, and does not 
represent the various torments as being shewn to Peter. This important 
difference may be due to a recasting of the whole text ; and it is natural 
to give the preference a priori to the Akhmim text on account of its 
antiquity. But it should not be forgotten, on the other hand, that in 
the passages quoted by Clement of Alexandria the future tense is 
prominent ; notably in the sentence 82 ydAa tév . . . yervnoe 
Onpia Aerra vapxopaya. 

A final decision does not appear possible as yet. 

6. A study of the Ethiopic text and of the patristic and other parallels 
makes it probable to my mind that the Apocalypse laid stress upon the 
resurrection of the flesh, employing the argument that all things are 
possible with God, and using the vision of the dry bones in Ezekiel and 
the simile of the seed sown in the ground ; and that its treatment of 
this topic furnished a ready handle to heathen objectors. Further, that 
it described in some detail the destruction of the world by fire (agreeing 
in this with the Second Epistle of Peter). It seems likely that the 
Ethiopic text has preserved these sections very much in their original 
form. I conjecture also that it indicated the possibility of sinners being 
freed from torment by the intercession of the righteous. More light 
may be thrown on this point by the publication of the final portion of 
the book. Its teaching on all these points fell into disfavour, and led 
to its suppression. In the time of the writer of the Muratorian Fragment 
objections were already felt to it ‘quam quidam ex nostris in ecclesia 
legi nolunt’. 

The best thanks of all students of early Christian literature are due 
to M. Grébaut. He has restored to us a large portion of a book whose 
influence upon the beliefs and imaginations of Christendom has been 
far-reaching, both directly, and still more by means of the many apoca- 
lyptic visions which were based upon it. 


M. R. James. 
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THE ‘EPISTOLA APOSTOLORUM’ IN A NEW TEXT. 


In the Sitzungsberichte of the Berlin Academy for 1895 (p. 705) 
Dr C. Schmidt gave a preliminary account of a Coptic narrative of the 
appearances of our Lord after the Resurrection. The document, which 
is assigned to the middle of the second century, and appears to be of 
great interest, is to be published in the Zexte und Untersuchungen. 

We have a fragment of this same book in Latin ; a single leaf is pre- 
served in a Vienna palimpsest, first published by Dr J. Bick in the 
Vienna Sitzungsberichte (Phil.-Hist. Kl. 159), and subsequently com- 
mented upon by Dr Schmidt (Berlin Sitzungsd., 1908, p. 1047), and by 
Dr E. Hauler (Wiener Studien xxx, 1908, p. 308). In this Latin 
fragment the book has a title, Zpistuda. 

Quite recently I have noticed the existence of a third authority. In 
the invaluable Revue de ? Orient Chrétien, 1907, pp. 1-8, M. L. Guerrier 
gives an analysis of an Ethiopic Zestament of Our Lord, which he 
distinguishes from other similarly-named books by the addition of the 
words ‘in Galilee’, in accordance with the data of the text. He pro- 
mises a speedy publication of the book in the Patrologia Orientalis of 
MM. Graffin and Nau, together with a Latin version. 


To demonstrate as briefly as I can the fact that this Ethiopic Testa- 
ment is to a large extent identical with what we have in Coptic, I will 
set down the following points which the published notices shew to be 
common to both texts :— 

Appearance of Christ to the women’ who are weeping : announce- 
ment by Mary Magdalene to the Apostles: their unbelief. Appearance 
of Christ to the Apostles: Peter is reproached with his denial. They 
prostrate themselves and ask pardon with tears. 

Our Lord states that it was He who appeared to the Virgin at the 
Annunciation, under the form of Gabriel. 

He bids the Apostles keep the Passover (or Easter) in memory of 
Him, and predicts that at that season one of them will be imprisoned 
and will be released by His power under the form of Gabriel. 

He says of Himself, ‘I am wholly in the Father and the Father 
in me’. 

The Apostles ask concerning the time of His coming. 

Stress is laid upon the resurrection of the flesh. 

There is a polemic against false teachers. In the Coptic text they 
are named, but apparently not in the Ethiopic. 

There is an exposition of the Parable of the Ten Virgins. 


* The Coptic names them as Mary, Martha, Mary Magdalene: the Ethiopic gives 
Sara for Mary. 
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Here is enough community of matter to shew the importance of the 
Ethiopic text. We must not, of course, assume that it is a complete, 
still less an unadulterated or unexpurgated, version of the original. The 
analysis gives no hint, for example, of the remarkable episode which 
describes how the great archangels failed to recognize Christ as He 
descended through the heavens. On the other hand, it does contain 
matter (about the Annunciation, &c.) which the scribe or author of the 
Latin version seems to have omitted intentionally. 

The probability that it is a complete document must also be con- 
sidered. The opening sections treat of the same topics, and in much 
the same terms, as the Zes/ament of the Lord first published by 
Mgr Rahmani: signs of the end, disasters in various named countries, 
the coming of Antichrist and his personal appearance. But thereafter, 
instead of treating questions of Church order, our Lord begins to speak 
of Himself, and of His miracles, Then follows the narrative of the 
appearance to the women, 

Later on there is a prediction of the conversion of St. Paul, and 
there is also a good deal of exhortation, and of promises vouchsafed to 
the righteous. The Coptic has a /acuna of several leaves which may 
have contained this matter. The book concludes very soon after the 
discourse on the Parable of the Ten Virgins. 

Perhaps it may turn out to be the original of the whole class of 
Testaments of the Lord, 

The moral of this identification, coupled with the discovery of a large 
portion of the Afocalypse of Peter in similar surroundings,’ is obvious. 
We can by no means afford to neglect these late oriental texts, often 
preserved to us in single copies, written, it may be, in the eighteenth or 
even in the nineteenth century. The two examples to which I call the 
attention of scholars are a striking demonstration of the value of the 
work of research in which the Revue de POrient Chrétien has taken a 
leading part during these last years. 


M. R. JAMEs. 


} Both documents are found in one and the same manuscript (No. 51 of the 
fonds d’Abbadie). 
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THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE APOCRYPHAL 
SCRIPTURES, 


I. THE Messianic Hope, 


§ 1. Lntroductory. 


THE following Notes embody the results of a fairly complete exami- 
nation of the leading eschatological ideas of the apocryphal and pseud- 
epigraphic books of the Old Testament, and are offered as the first 
instalment of an independent study of Christian Origins. It is now, 
I take it, generally recognized that the Christian synthesis had its raots 
deep in the past, and that the most various elements contributed to 
form the intellectual and spiritual m/iex in which the Gospel arose. 
I hope at a future date to attack the larger problem; meantime, an 
attempt to survey some of the Jewish elements in the syncretism and 
to trace their historical evolution should prove of service to students. 
So far as my knowledge extends, the only recent book in English which 
deals historically with Judaic Eschatology is Dr Charles’s Jowett Lectures. 
Since the appearance of this excellent work, much has been written on 
the subject in Germany, where the publication of a complete translation 
of the Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha under the editorship of Prof, 
Kautzsch has given a fresh impulse to the study of this form of literature. 
In the course of my exposition I shall refer to some of the more im- 
portant recent works, and thus afford the reader some idea of my in- 
debtedness to previous workers in the same field. This and the fact that 
most of the works cited are comparatively little known in England will 
account for, if it does not wholly justify, the number of the references 
themselves. One of my objects will be to employ the available material 
for the purpose of throwing light on the genesis of the eschatological 
ideas of the period. . 


$ 2. Zhe Earthly Messianic Rule. 


I begin with the idea of the Messianic Kingdom, which is constantly 
placed at the end of Time, and thus conceived, in a way, eschatologically. 
It matters little whether we say with Volz? that the Messianic Expecta- 
tions form merely a special chapter in Eschatology, or with Hiihn,* 


1 A Critical History of the Doctrine of a Future Life, in Israel, in Judaism 
and in Christianity, London, 1899. 

2 Jiidische Eschatologie von Daniel bis Akiba, Tabingen 1903. 

% Die messianischen Weissagungen des israelitisch-jidischen Volkes bis au den 
Targumim, Tabingen 1898-1900, 
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that Eschatology forms a part of the Messianic Hope. In any case, it 
is tacitly presupposed that the Kingdom will not appear till the end of 
the present era, although, to be sure, the precise date of its manifestation 
is nowhere very clearly defined. With the thought of the Kingdom is 
closely connected that of Judgement which, as is rightly pointed out 
by Bousset,’ follows logically from the notion of ‘the Law’, itself so 
characteristic of the so-called post-exilic period. For the sake of con- 
venience, however, I will keep the treatment of these two ideas separate. 
The separation is the more justified in that the descriptions of the 
Messianic Kingdom to be met with in the apocryphal scriptures present 
it almost without exception as established on earth, and as constituting 
as it were a transition-stage to the final End of All Things, when the 
* present world shall be destroyed, and the Resurrection and the Last 
Judgement consummated. Traces of this belief in an earthly Kingdom 
are found in the prophetic books of the Old Testament,’ but it was not 
till after the composition of the Book of Daniel (circ. 160 B.c.), ‘the 
pattern Apocalypse’, as Dr Cheyne calls it,? that the idea rose into 
prominence. Thenceforward, we can trace it in an unbroken series of 
writings up to the time of R. Akiba. 

In Judaism the henotheism of the Old Testament had developed, 
under Persian influence, into nominal and official monotheism, and the 
God of Israel had already become King and Lord of the whole Earth.‘ 
Thus, we find him called King (BaowAe’s) 2 Mac. i 24; 3 Mac. ii 9; 
Tob. xiii 10; Ecclus. li r; Ps. Sol. xvii1; Eth. Enoch lxxxiv 2; King 
and Lord (xvpios 3 Ezra iv 46 ; King and God beds) 
Sib. Proem. 80 ; King of Kings 2 Mac. xiii 4; 
Eth. Enoch lIxxxiv 2°; King of the Universe (xapPacvrevs) Ecclus. | 15 ; 
Great King (péyas BaorAc’s) Tob. xiii 15 ; Ps. Sol. ii 32 ; King of Gods 
and Lord of all Rule Kai raons Suppl. 
Esth. iii 23 ; King of Heaven (BacwAcis rod otpavod) 3 Ezra iv 46, 58, 
(Baorreis trav oipavav) 3 Mac. ii 2; Tob. xiii 7, 11; King on the lofty 
seat (rex in alta sede), Ass. Mos. iv 4; Holy King (ayws Baovrevs) 
3 Mac. ii 13; Immortal King (d@dvaros BaoAe’s) III Sib. 48, 616, 
707; King of all Creation (BaowAcbs raons xticews) Jud. ix 12 ; Lord of 
Heaven and Earth (xvpuos rod obpavod [-av] Kai ris 
Tob. vii 16 ; Jud. ix 12; Test. Naph. (Hebr.) 9 ; Lord of Glory (kvpuos 

1 Die Religion des Judentums im neutestamentlichen Zeitalter (2. Aufl., Berlin 1906) 


pp. 233 f. Referred to as B. R. J. 


2 See below. 3 Bible Problems (1904) p. 214. So Volz. 


» 4 In the time of Herod the idea of a divine World-King was universally current 
throughout the Roman Empire. Cf. Lublinski,. Die Entstehung des Christentums 
aus der antiken Kultur (Jena 1910), pp. 64-85; A. Deissmann, Licht vom Osten 
(Tabingen, 1908) pp. 264 ff. 

5 Note here the dmaf Aeyépevov ‘God of the Whole World’. 
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ris d6gys) Eth. Enoch xxii 14; xxv 3, 7; xxvii 3, 5 a/. Such passages 
might be multiplied almost indefinitely. This conception of God’s 
Rule over His people and the world extends to all time, including there- 
fore the periods in which the various writings were composed. Thus, 
Ps. cxlv 13, ‘ Thy kingdom is an everlasting kingdom, and thy dominion 
endureth throughout all generations’. Again Ps. ciii 19, ‘ The Lord hath 
established his throne in the heavens ; and his kingdom ruleth over all’. 
In Sap. Sol. x 10, Jacob beholds in a dream the Rule of God established 
in Heaven. (So Tob. xiii 16; Jud. xii1g; Ps. Sol. ii 32; v18f; Eth. 
Enoch viii 42; ciii 1 &c.) In particular, Israel’s expectations for the 
future are summed up in the phrase mm (rod) or 
nny tov odpavay, in which, as is rightly pointed out by 
Dalman * and Bousset (R._/. p. 245), the term M3299 always means 
Rule (Regiment Herrschaft),and not Kingdom (Reich) of Yahwe. Ever 
stronger waxes the belief that this Rule of God will manifest itself in 
a quite special way in the future (cf. 4 xaipds obros, 6 aidy 5 épyopevos 
Lk xviii 30); and this, i.e. its eschatological application, is the aspect 
of the belief which most nearly concerns us here. We find it expressed 
in Obad. v 21, ‘And Yahwe will maintain his Royal Rule’; Is. lii 7, 
‘Thy God will reign’ (LXX reads BaciAcioe) ; more clearly Is. xxiv 23, 
‘Then the moon shall be confounded, and the sun ashamed ; for Yahwe 
of Hosts shall reign in Mount Zion and in Jerusalem, and before his 
ancients shall be glory’ (or ‘gloriously’). In one group of Psalms 
(Ps. xciii-xcix), the phrase ‘Yahwé has become king’ recurs several 
times.‘ Turning to the ‘apocryphal’ books, we find a repetition of the 
same idea, though less frequent than might be expected. Instances 
are :—III Sib. 47, 767, where it is said that God will finally assert His 
Rule over all men; Ass. Mos. x 1, ‘Then (i. e. at the beginning of the 
last mighty Revolution) shall his rule over all creatures appear’ ; 
further, Test. Dan. 5; I Bar. xxi 23, 25° (cf. Ap. Joh. xi 15; xii 10). 


' T have used mainly Kautzsch Die Apokryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alten 
Testaments, 2. Bd. (Tabingen, Mohr, 1900), but have constantly referred to the best 
editions of the originals, e. g. those of R. H. Charles. In the selection of passages 
I have found L, Couard Die relig. u. sittl. Anschauungen d. alttestl. Apokryphen u. 
Pseudepigraphen (Gitersloh 1907) helpful. For the O. T. Kittel Biblia Hebraica, 
and Kautzsch Die heil. Schrift d. A. Ts3 (1908 ff), with Swete’s LXX. 

2 This use of BaoiAcia rod Oeod probably accounts for Rom, xiv 17, Mk. x 15. 
For the Christian conception, cf. Dalman Worte Jesu (Leipzig 1898) pp. 83-119. 

3 Worte Jesu p. 77. 

4 Cf. Gunkel Ausgewdhlte Psalmen p. 162 (2. Aufl., 1905) ; Gressmann Ursprung 
d. israelitisch-jiidischen Eschatologie pp. 294 ff (= Forschungen 2. Rel, u. Lit. d. Alt, 
u. Neu. Test, V1, 1905). The significance of this conception will appear as we 
proceed, 

5 I cite the Syriac Apocalypse of Baruch as I Bar., and the Greek Apoc., first 
published by James, as II Bar. 
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It is easy to understand how all the future expectations of Judaism 
centred in this belief, since the ideas of the coming Bacireia tod Oeod 
and of Israel’s rule over the world were intimately connected. It was 
incredible that God’s ‘chosen people’ should always remain in subjection ; 
eventually the Kingdom of Power and of Glory must be theirs. This 
leading thought of later Judaism is expressed Dan. xxiv 4, ‘ And in the 
days of those kings shall the God of Heaven set up a kingdom, which 
shall never be destroyed, nor shall the sovereignty thereof be left to 
another people; but it shall shatter and consume all those kingdoms, 
and it shall stand for ever’: Dan. vii 27, ‘And the kingdom and the 
dominion, and the greatness of the kingdoms under the whole heaven, 
shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most High; his king- 
dom is an everlasting kingdom, and all dominions shall serve and obey 
him’. Sap. Sol. iii 8, ‘the “pious” shall judge the nations, and shall 
rule over the nations’, Jub. xxxii 19, ‘I will give to thy seed the whole 
earth which lies under the sky (heaven), and they shall rule over all 
nations as they will; and thereafter shall they possess the whole earth, 
and inherit it unto eternity’. Eth. Enoch xc 30, ‘I saw how all the 
sheep that were left, and all beasts on the earth, and all birds of the 
sky fell down to adore those sheep, they supplicated and obeyed them 
in every word’. Jdid. xcii 4, ‘God will be gracious to the just man, and 
will give him righteousness and grant him lordship’. See further, 
Jud. xxii 11; I Bar. Ixxii 5; Eth. Enoch xci 5; xcv 3ff; xcviii 12; 
Sap. Sol. iii 8. In Sap. Sol. v 13, 16, we see the conception of the 
‘Kingdom’ already passing into that of ‘eternal life’; and it is worth 
while noting here that in the New Testament the two ideas are finally 
identified.’ It should also be pointed out that from the time of Daniel 
onwards (cf. passages above'cited) the Rule of the saints or holy ones 
is not unfrequently emphasized. In other words, membership of God’s 
Kingdom is viewed as ethically conditioned. Here again we may 
legitimately assume that Persian influences (Mazdaism) were at work.’ 
In the Old Testament the coming of the New Kingdom is assigned 
to the ‘latter days’, when the ‘Day of Yahwé’ (mm oY)* and His 
Judgement will usher in a new and perfect condition of things destined 
to endure thereafter for ever unchanged. Originally the ‘Day of 
Yahwe’ seems to haye meant merely a catastrophic prelude to a time of 
unbroken material prosperity to be secured for Israel through Yahwe ; 


1 Charles Doct. of a Future Life pp. 314 f, 368-370. 

2 Cf. Vollers Die Weltreligionen (1907) pp. 88 f. Schirer Geschichte d. sid. 
Volkes 11* (1907) p. 587. Further refs. ibid. p. 413. 

8 For the history of this ‘ Day’, see Charles Doct. of a Future Life pp. 84 ff, 
and especially Gressmann Israelitisch-juidische Eschatologie pp. 141-158, Volz Jid. 
Eschatologie 188-190. 
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but the popular unethical conception gave place, at any rate in the post- 
exilic period, to the prophetic view of a regenerate kingdom, and the 
notion of a preliminary Judgement stands out boldly in the later Jewish 
literature. See, for example, Is. ii 6-21 ; viii 1-4; ix 8-20; xxviii 2; 
Dan. ii 44; vii 14, 27. In one passage Isaiah foretells the Kingdom: 
‘Therefore this is the oracle of the Lord Yahwé Sabaoth, the Hero of 
Israel: Ha! I will appease me of mine adversaries and avenge me on 
mine enemies ; and I will bring back mine hand upon thee, and will smelt 
out in the furnace thy dross and will take away all thy alloy; and I will 
bring back thy judges as at the first, and thy counsellors as at the begin- 
ning ; afterwards thou shalt be called Citadel of Righteousness, Faithful 
City.’' Itis important to observe that the Kingdom is to be established 
on earth, as appears plainly from the terms of the description of the 
‘golden age’, Is. ii 6 ff,? so materially conceived as to be unthinkable in 
‘heaven’. A similar view is found in the apocryphal and pseudepigraphic 
scriptures (Sirach, Judith, Tobit, 1 Macc.), but, significantly enough, only 
in those which know nothing of the Resurrection or of life after death * 
(cp. especially Sirach vii 17; x g—11 ; xiv 17-19 ; xvii 28 ; xxii 11 ; xxxviii 
21; xli1-4). A further developement first appears in one of the oldest 
portions of the Ethiopic Book of Enoch,‘ cc. xci 12-17; xcili, which 
describe the history of Mankind in ten world-weeks of varying duration. 
I will quote the first-named passage at length :— 

‘12. And after that there will be another week, the eighth, that of 
righteousness, and a sword will be given to it, that judgement and 
righteousness may be executed on those who commit oppression, and 
sinners will be delivered into the hands of the righteous. 13. And at its 
close they will acquire houses * through their righteousness, and the house 
of the Great K’ing will be built in righteousness for evermore. 14. And 
after that, in the ninth week, the righteous judgement will be revealed 
to the whole world, and the world will be written down for destruction, 


1 24-26 (Cheyne’s transl.). 

2 Here a piece of traditional myth-material is transferred to the end of the world, 
as is pointed out by Gunkel, Schépfung und Chaos (1895) p. 13. Cf. Gressmann 
Ursprung pp. 195-200. The point will come up for discussion later. 

3 The variety of views need cause us no surprise. As Schirer aptly remarks, 
‘ Wahrend die gesetalichen Vorschriften bis in thr kleinstes Detail hinein verbindlich 
waren und darum unverdndert von einer Generation der anderen tiberliefert werden 
mussten, war dem Glauben wenigstens ein relativ freierer Spielraum gestatlet: sofern 
nur gewisse Grundlagen festgehalten wurden, konnte das individuelle Bedtirfnts sich 
hier viel freter ergehen*, (Gesch, d. jiid. Volkes 11* (1907) p. 583, ef. p. 588.) 

4 So Beer (in Kautzsch Apokr. u. Pseud. ii 230), who places the passage before 
167 s.c. On the other hand Charles in his masterly edition puts it as late as 
104-95 B.c. See further van Loon Eschatologién van de Hasmoncentijd volgens 


het boek Henoch (Theol. Tijdschr., 1902, pp. 421-463). The point is immaterial here. 
5 Cf. Is, Ixv 21. 
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and all mankind will look to the path of uprightness. 15. And after 
this in the tenth week in the seventh part there will be the great eternal 
judgement in which he will execute vengeance amongst the angels. 
And the first heaven will depart and pass away, and a new heaven will 
appear, and all the powers of the heavens will shine sevenfold ' for ever. 
17. And after that there will be many weeks without number for ever in 
goodness and righteousness, and sin will no more be mentioned for 
ever.’ 

Furthermore, III Sib. vv. 632-731 (Kautzsch ii 197 ff) tell of 
a temporary Messianic Rule, to precede the establishment of God’s final 
and universal kingdom on earth. Here, however, there is no new 
creation, and no resurrection ; while in Eth. Enoch xci ro a resurrec- 
tion, of the righteous only, is admitted. It is true that neither of these 
compositions appears to have exercised much direct influence, though 
their indirect influence must have extended to certain circles in Pales- 
tinian Judaism, as the growth of belief in the resurrection impelled men 
to seek for a final consummation of things in another world than this. 
The two ideas of a final heavenly abode, and a resurrection in the 
spirit, as in Eth. Enoch, are possibly conjoined in Ass. Mos. (written 
before a.p. 30), where we read in x 9, according to Charles, that God 
will ‘ exalt’ Israel, and establish its habitation among the stars. The 
text of this verse is, however, uncertain,® and must not be pressed. In 
any case, the idea that the Rule of God meant simply His reign on earth 
over His chosen people was too deeply implanted in the national con- 
sciousness to be easily got rid of. It was only by slow degrees that 
an effort was made to bring together the notions of an earthly and 
a heavenly kingdom. And what was done was to synthesize the 
Sibylline idea of a temporary Messianic sway with that of an everlasting 
heavenly kingdom as set forth in the Book of Enoch, the former being 
made to precede the latter. The synthesis is complete in Ap. Joh. xx, 
a fact which, I apprehend, clearly points to the Jewish origin of the 
chapter. But such a temporary Messianic Kingdom is described Ps. Sol. 
xi 1-8, In these Psalms, it is followed by the (?) spiritual resurrection 
of the righteous into eternal life (iii 12). The date of these Psalms is, 
roughly, 50 B.c. Somewhat similarly, the Book of Jubilees—before 
10 A. D. (Charles)— sketches the gradual advent of a Messianic Kingdom 
(xxiii 27-29), and the blessed immortality into which the righteous will 
enter after the final judgement (xxiii 11, 31). More important, however, 
in this connexion, are I Bar. and 4 Ezra. The former describes (Ixiii- 
Ixiv) a somewhat sensuously conceived Messianic Kingdom, which is 


1 Cf. Is. xxx 26. 
2 Charles’s Transl. 
8 See Cremer’s note, in Kautzsch ii 328. 
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‘the consummation of that which is incorruptible’ (Ixiv 2). According 
to this book, man is the master of his fate—each one of us is ‘the 
Adam of his own soul’ (liv 19)—and the majority will eventually be 
saved (li 4f). The affinities of 4 Ezra with Christian teaching are 
close, and it has always enjoyed a high reputation in the Christian 
Church. Gunkel (in Kautzsch ii 335 ff) has shewn that it isa unitary com- 
position (see especially p. 351 and references), and assigns as its date the 
last decade of the first century a. D.". The author grapples vigorously with 
the old problems of evil in the world, which he ‘solves’ by postulating 
a better world to come. Not till the end of time will the full solution 
appear (iv 26, 43). But he finds comfort, like so many of his contem- 
poraries, Christian as well as Jewish, in the thought that the world is 
growing old and the end near at hand (iv 26, 44-50; v 50-55). 
The signs of the last times are vividly depicted in v 1-13, vi 11-29. 
‘ Then will the invisible city appear, and the hidden land be revealed’ 
(vii 26). ‘The Christ’ will be manifest and give joy to those that are 
left for the space of 400* years (vii 28), after which he will die, and with 
him all men (vii 30). Seven days of primaeval silence will follow ; then 
‘the Age which now sleeps will awake, and all perishable things pass 
away’ (vii 31-32). The Most High will appear on His Judgement seat 
(vii 33), and the general judgement, to which the dead will rise (vii 32) 
will last for a week of years (vii 43). It would appear from vii 75 that 
the day of judgement is to be a ‘ new creation’. So, vii 113, ‘ But the 
day of judgement is the end of this world, and the beginning of the 
eternal world to come ; therein corruption has passed away’. 

It is not perhaps possible to decide just when this synthesis of the two 
kingdoms was first made; in any case, the tendency becomes more 
marked, as might be expected, with the collapse of the Jewish polity 
after the fall of Jerusalem. Couard* thinks the outbreak of the war in 
A. D. 66 and the later rebellion of Bar Kohba in 132-135 point to the 
continuing existence of the belief in the establishment of an earthly 
Messianic kingdom ; but the existence of a belief that has persevered 
into our own day scarcely needs to be proved. 

We now come to the question how far the figure of the Messiah is an 
integral element in the Jewish national hope. An organic connexion of 
the two is, perhaps rightly, denied by Charles,‘ who observes that two, 

1 A separate edition of Gunkel’s Translation with introduction and notes has been 
published (Der Prophet Esra, Tiib. 1900). The best English edition is Bensley’s, 
with introduction by M. R. James (Camb. Texts and Studies iii 2, 1895). 


* Cf, Gunkel in Kautzsch ii 370, note h; Charles Doct. of Immortality p. 286. 
3 Anschauungen p. 192. 


* Doct, of a Future Life p. 83. Cf. Gressmann Ursprung p. 7. It should be 
remembered that the eschatological ideas of the O. T. are in general of a fragmentary 
character. And since the true date of the prophetic books is by no means certain, 
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and two only, features are essential to the Old Testament conception of the 
Messianic kingdom, viz. it must be (1) a community in which (2) God’s will 
ts fulfilled. It may be true that Isaiah alone of the earlier prophets refers 
to the conception of the (?) Messiah," and that only in one place, i 24- 
26. But without deciding this point here, it is easy to shew that the 
Messianic kingdom was frequently regarded as a manifestation of God 
alone. No mention is made of the Messiah in any of the following Old 
Testament passages, Is. xiii 7 ; xxiv-xxvi; xxx 18, 26; xxxi 47 ; Micah 
iv 7; vii 8f; Zech. x 6; xiv 9; Ps. xlvii 4; nor at all in Zephaniah, 
Nahum, Habakkuk. Just in the same way, a considerable number of 
the apocryphal and pseudepigraphic books describe the blessed future 
kingdom though knowing nothing of the Messiah. This is the case in 
Jub. i 23; Eth. Enoch i 5 ff, x, xci 12-17, Slav. Enoch, I Bar., Jud., 
Tob., II Mac., ; Ass. Mos. passim. In all these, it is God Himself who 
in the fullness of time is to subjugate Israel’s foes, and to exalt His 
chosen people to dominion over the nations. I do not, of course, 
suggest that the idea of the Messiah ever wholly disappeared from the 
national consciousness ; but the passages just referred to are surely to 
be taken as proving that its presence was confined within certain, not 
easily definable, circles. 

Turning, riow, to the other side of the picture, we find the Messiah 
depicted alike in the Old Testament (cf. Is. ix 1 ff, 11 ff; Micah v 1) 
and in the ‘apocrypha’ as ushering in the period of bliss which is to 
bring the present age to a close. Nor need we wonder at the existence 
of the two opinions side by side. For after all it was the hope of the 
’ eventual triumph of Israel over her enemies which lay nearest the heart 
of the people: whether the Saviour was to be Yahwé Himself or His 
Messiah was a matter of minor importance. As regards the position 
of the Messiah in the ‘apocrypha’, three views may be distinguished. 
Thus :— 

i. The Messiah does not appear at all. The chief instances of this 
view have been enumerated above. 

ii. The Messiah becomes the central figure in the Messianic kingdom. 
He frees his people from the yoke of the stranger, bringing them salva- 
tion and establishing his Rule of Righteousness among them. The 


we must use great caution in inferring from them the existence of such ideas in 
pre-exilic times, however methodologically sound such procedure may be. 

4 This is the view of Cheyne Introd. to Isaiah (1895), and is supported by 
Charles, Volz, Stade, Marti, Bruckner, and other scholars. For the opposite view, 
cf. G. A. Smith in Hastings D. B. 488-489; Gressmann Ursprung 272. A dis- 
cussion of this topic will be found in a subsequent paragraph. In any case the idea 
of a Messiah is very ancient. So, too, the general scheme of Israelitish prophecy, 
which, as Ed. Meyer has shewn, is identical with that of the Egyptian prophets. 
See his remarks, Die Israeliten u. thre Nachbarstémme (1906) pp. 451 ff; Geschichte 
d, Allertums i a § 297 (2. Aufl., 1909). 
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earliest extant literary instance would seem to be III Sib. 652-759 
(? 140 B.C.). Here we read how God will send His King from the East, 
to put an end to war and fulfil the promises of God, by whom he will be 
guided in all things. Here the Messiah is still a shadowy figure, but he 
becomes much more distinct in Ps. Sol. xvii, xviii,as likewise in 4 Ezra xiii. 
I will set out the contents of this important chapter at some length. It 
recounts a vision (the sixth) in which the prophet beholds ‘ as it were 
the likeness of a man’ rising from the bosom of the sea and flying on 
the clouds of heaven. At his countenance all things tremble, and at 
the sound of his voice they melt away like wax before the fire. A mighty 
army of men assembles from the four winds to oppose him. He cuts 
out a mountain and takes his stand thereon. ‘Though stricken with 
fear, the army advances to the attack, only to be reduced in a moment 
to ‘ dust of ashes and the smell of smoke’ by a flood of fire and flame 
and sparks which issues from his mouth. Thereupon, he descends from 
his mountain, and summons to himself another army or multitude— 
a peaceable one this time—and there draw near the forms of many 
men, some exultant, others gloomy, some bound and being led by others 
by way of sacrificial offerings. We are here, plainly, dealing with an 
ancient myth which our author struggles— not always successfully '—to 
interpret allegorically. The sole point which concerns us at this junc- 
ture is that ‘the man’ is identified in terms with ‘ my [God’s] son’ (xiii 
22), and is explained as ‘him whom the Most High has preserved for 
long ages, through whom he will redeem Creation, and who will stablish 
the new order of things among those that are left’ (xiii 26). 

iii. In the third place, in some of the pseudepigrapha the Messiah or 
Christ does not enter upon his office of Ruler until after the foundation 
of the Messianic kingdom by God Himself. Thus, the Messiah? (‘one 
resembling a man’) in Dan. vii 13 does not make his appearance till 
the close of the world-drama, and the same is true of the white bullock, 
i.e. the Messiah,* in Eth. Enoch xc 35, who is here, however, a person 
or figure of no special importance. 

Before leaving the subject of the earthly Messianic kingdom, it will 
be convenient to discuss the views of last or penultimate judgement, so 
far as they are connected therewith. We shall return to this subject 
later, but may as well deal with it here so far as it is represented as an 


1 Cf. Gunkel, in Kautzsch ii 347, and for the origin of the phrase ‘the man’, 
Gunkel Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Verstindnis des Neuen Testaments (Gottingen 
1903) p. 47 note 2, and especially Schrader Die Keilinschriften u.d,. Alte Testa- 
ment (3. Aufl., Berl., 1902-1903) pp. 391 f. (This important work is cited as 
K.A.T.) We shall return to the point later. 

2 Cf. for justification of this interpretation, Cheyne Bible Problems pp. 213-235. 

5 Cf. G. Beer, in Kautzsch ii 298 note a, 
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earthly manifestation of divine justice. Since the majority of the 
apocryphal books recognize a quasi-universal judgement at the opening 
of the Messianic kingdom, it is not surprising that those which distinguish 
the Messianic period from the final consummation of the world should 
admit a twofold judgement, at the commencement and at the conclusion 
of the temporary Rule of the Messiah. A preliminary judgement of 
the sinners is found in Eth. Enoch xci 12; xcv 7; xcvi 1; xcviii 12; 
which, like that in Dan. ii 44, is to be executed by the saints. Couard* 
finds such a double judgement in the Sibylline Books, but I have been 
unable to verify this, though I must confess I have not read through the 
whole of these rather tedious performances. On the whole, the idea of 
one final judgement predominates, in which earthly and transcendental 
elements are often curiously compounded. So, too, a lack of unity 
obtains as to the personality of the Great Judge. Sometimes it is God 
Himself who assumes the réle, sometimes the Messiah. But this is only 
one more proof that the figure of the Messiah belongs originally to a 
circle of ideas different from that in which the conception of a universal 
judgement finds place (see below). 

In this connexion, there falls to be treated the overthrow of His 
enemies by God or His Messiah, which forms a constantly recurring 
prelude to the description of the last end. It has recently been main- 
tained that what here appears in the guise of a quasi-juridical act 
originally formed part of a mythological narrative of a conflict between 
the powers of good and evil, which at an early period was viewed as 
taking place before the Creation, but was gradually transferred to the 
£ndzeit, We owe it to the thoroughness of Gunkel that the mythical 
origin of much of the material worked up in Ap. Joh., as well as of a 
lengthy row of allied passages in the Old Testament, can no longer be 
disputed. The same line of investigation leads, of course, to similar 
results elsewhere. For a conspectus of these results, the reader must 
be referred to Zimmern’s Etude documentée in the second half of 
Schrader’s Keilinschriften (third edition). We are here concerned only 
with reminiscences of ancient mythology in the apocryphal and apoca- 
lyptic books. That such passages as Dan. vii continued to be inter- 
preted in reference to contemporary events is, of course, no argument 
against their mythical origin.* In any case, as we shall presently see, 
such quasi-historical interpretations explain nothing. We shall first deal 
with some typical passages in the Old Testament.‘ In the prophets, as 

Anschauungen p. 194. 

2 Schipfung u. Chaos (1895) passim (especially pp. 202-210, 236-239, 255-257, 
379-397); supplemented by Zum religionsgeschichtlichen Verstdndnis des Neuen 
Testaments (= Forschungen i 1903). 

% See Meyer Israeliten 452 note 4. 

4 In what follows, I rely in the main on Gressmann Ursprung pp. 174 ff. 
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is well known, the mm ov is frequently represented as a day of struggle, 
in which Yahwe calls the nations to the destruction of Israel and 
Judah. Instances are, Jer. i 15; vi 22; Is. v 26ff; viii off; xvii 
4 ff, &c. A second array of passages describe how the nations assemble 
to attack Jerusalem and are annihilated by Yahwt. Thus, for example, 
Is. Ixvi 18 ff; Joel iv; Zech. xii 14; Micah 4 ff; Zeph. iii 9 ff; and 
above all the chapters in (?) Ezekiel (38 f) in which the ‘enemy’ whom 
the earlier prophets leave unnamed is called ‘Gog of the land of 
Magog’.’ It is not unlikely that the prophecy in Ezekiel refers to the 
Scythians : it fits them no worse, and no better, than the Babylonians 
or ‘Chaldeans’ or others who might occur to the reader as hinted at. 
But it is idle to set down such stories as mere inventions of their authors ; 
their very frequency demands a more searching explanation, while mere 
literary dependence will not account for the variety in the details. 
Gressmann’s view is as follows :— 

‘ We are here confronted with the same problem as in general regard- 
ing the view touching the Day of Yahwé. In popular belief it embraces 
«.. two apparently mutually exclusive opposites, Salvation and Doom. 
To these correspond exactly the two forms of the narrative recognized 
above: Israel spared and Israel destroyed. Now since the literary 
prophecy of the pre-exilic period placed in the foreground the con- 
ception of Doom, it employed preferably the corresponding scheme, 
without indeed making use of it exclusively. After the exile, the reverse 
is most frequently the case.’ * 

He then proceeds to shew that not only the myth of the ‘enemy from 
the north country’, but the Eschatology of Salvation, as well as that of 
Doom, in general probably represents a fragmentary mythology already 
current in Palestine in the preprophetic period.* This attractive hypo- 
thesis is not indeed fully confirmed as yet, but it is unquestionably the 
outcome of a sound methodological procedure. It is scarcely possible 
to reconstruct the original form (or forms) of the myth, or to state 
definitely the time and place of its origin. But the main contention 
that we are here dealing with reminiscences of a story in which Yahwe 
overcomes the assault of (?) demons on the ‘navel of the earth’ is con- 
firmed, to some extent, by an examination of certain passages in the 


1 One may compare the LXX version of Num. xxiv 7: é{eAevoera: dvOpwmos tx 
Tod oméppatos aitov Kat kupetoe Kal Tary Baoidreia, 
where the Hebrew text merely reads, ‘and his king shall be mightier than Agag’. On 
the origin of the name Gog, cf. Winckler Altorientalische Forschungen ii 160 ff. 
Clemen’s remarks (Religionsgeschichtl. Erkldrung des N.Ts. (Giessen 1909) pp. 
104 f) are not in point here, since we are concerned not with what the author of 
Ez, 39 had in his mind, but with the origin of the form of his utterance. 

2 O.c.p.179. Cf. p. 241. For criticism of Gressmann see Clemen, of, att. 

3 Ursprung pp. 180-192, 242. 
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apocryphal and apocalyptic literature, which I will now go on to 
discuss. 

In tracing the history of ancient myths, we should expect a priori to 
find considerable variations in detail: and such is in fact the case here. 
As regards the point immediately before us, we may register the follow- 
ing variations as most material. 

1. Nature of the events related. Sometimes it is a regular stand-up 
fight ; again, the occurrences are conceived forensically as a judgement 
executed on the enemies of Yahwe or of His people. 

2. Sometimes the people of Israel are conceived as actively engaged 
in the strife. This is so in a passage of Eth. Enoch (xc 19; xci 12), 
where ‘a sword’ is given to ‘the sheep’ (i.e. Israel) or to ‘the week’, 
whatever that may mean. The ‘sword’ is characteristic of the Macca- 
bean period (Bousset). More usually, the events are catastrophic and 
wholly supernatural. 

3. In the latter case the hero is either (2) Yahwe Himself, or (8) the 
Messiah, or (y) Michael. The last two are probably identical.' We 
must consider the cases separately. 

And first, as to Yahwe, the ‘ Hero of Israel’. In Ecclus. xxxii 22-25, 
we read :— 

‘22. And he will judge justly (or will secure justice for the righteous) 
and will establish justice: And the Lord will not tarry, nor will he long 
have forbearance with them (i.e. the merciless ones), until he crushes 
the loins of the merciless. 23. Until he requites the proud with his 
vengeance (0°83 not 0%4), until he uproots the multitude of the violent 
and shivers the sword of the unrighteous. 24. Until he requites man 
according to his actions, and men according to their designs. 25. Until 
he secures justice for his people, and rejoices them by his mercy.’ 
Again, Eth. Enoch Ixii 12: ‘They (i.e. the heathen kings) will be a 
spectacle to the righteous, who will rejoice over them (!), because the 
anger of the Lord of Spirits is upon them and his sword? is drenched in 
their blood.’ Further, Jud. xvi 18: ‘Woe to the nations that rise up 
against my kindred: the Lord Almighty will take vengeance of them 
in the day of judgement, by putting fire and worms in their flesh (80tvac 
wip Kal oxwAnxas els odpxas airov), and they shall howl with pain for 
ever.’ 

Once more, Ps. Sol. ii 28-34 :— 

‘28. Tarry not, O God, to requite him in kind. 29. To turn the 
haughtiness of the Dragon (i.e. Pompey) to shame! 30. And he tarried 
not: then God shewed me his haughtiness brought to shame on the 
mountains of Egypt, yea, scorned beyond the least of creatures on land 

* Cheyne Bible Problems 213-235, and refs. 


* For the ‘sore and great and strong sword’ cf. Is, xxvii 1; xxxiv 5 al. 
Gressmann of. cit. pp. 76-81. “ 
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or sea. 31. The waves tossed about his corse in wanton sport, and no 
man buried him': foully dishonoured was he. For he had not be- 
thought him he was but man. 32. He had forgotten the end. 33. He 
had said: I will be Lord of Land and Sea ; he had not acknowledged 
that God is greater than man, mightier in his great Might. 34. Who 
alone is King in Heaven and ruleth kings and kingdoms.’ 

I regard this last passage as particularly important, as supplying 
evidence of the mythical tradition underlying all such descriptions. 
The shameful usage of the dragon’s body connects it with the obviously 
mythical allusion, Job xxvi 13, where, as Gunkel has shewn,' the correct 
reading is 5m not 251n, It is thus brought into relation with a long 
series of passages which go back to the primordial chaos-myth.? To 
this series also belongs the Dragon-myth of Ap. Joh. xii, the piece de 
résistance of that extraordinary mixture of mythological ingredients. It 
is quite true that nowhere in the literature that has come down to us is 
the story of Yahwé’s encounter with the dragon and his friends related 
at length. Such tales savoured too much of paganism to be altogether 
acceptable to the pious Jews to whom we owe the collection of canonical 
scriptures (Gunkel). But we are amply warranted in concluding from 
the numerous allusions, both within and without the canon, that such 
myths enjoyed a widespread popularity throughout long ages: and the 
distinguished scholar just referred to has demonstrated once for all what 
can be done in the way of reconstructing their original form. No 
doubt, we ought not to limit our outlook by assuming a single source 
for all the current stories. Gressmann is possibly right in thinking that 
the mythical ‘enemies from the north country’ in Jer., Is., Ez., Zech., 
Joel, Dan., are not originally connected with the nwn-Tiamat narrative. 
Still, however this may be, the originally mythical character of all these 
persons, events, and topographies, must be taken as wellnigh certain.’ 

I pass over the Michael-stories which have been fully dealt with in an 
easily accessible work (Lueken A/ichae/). The chief of these are Dan. xii, 
Ass. Mos. x, Ap. Joh. xiv 14 ff. From the time of Daniel (160 B.c.) 
allusions to this class of myth become much more frequent, and the 
mythical colouring is intensified.‘ In this period, as we shall find later, 
Persian influences were probably strong. 


1 Schépfung p. 31 n. 4; the nature of such shameful usage is explained, 1b. 
P- 3- 

2 Enumerated Schépfung pp. 82 f, g.v. Cf. K.A.T. 506 ff. 

8 In view of the above, Couard’s remark (of. cit. p. 195 n.), doch darf man hier 
(Ecclus. xxxii 22 ff) die Ausdriicke sicherlich nicht pressen und in ihnen nicht den Rest 
des alten Mythus vom Kampf Gottes mit einem oder mehreren Ungeheuern finden, 
needs no further refutation, 

* Gunkel gives the reason: So lange die israelitische Religion krafiig genug war, 
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We now come to the Messianic passages in the stricter sense. In 
general, the Messiah is conceived as the emissary or representative of 
Yahwe (his ‘official manifestation’, as some one has put it), through 
whom the people of Israel are to attain to material prosperity, rulership, 
and ethical perfection. For the moment, however, we are concerned 
with him merely as the initiator of the final catastrophe which marks the 
‘turning of the tide’, 727 /P the point at which time passes over into 
eternity, into 837 D?Y in the narrower meaning of the terms. In Ps. 
Sol. xvii 21-25 the psalmist prays :— 

‘21. Behold, O Lord, and raise up for them their king, David’s son, 
at the time which thou, O God, hast elected, that he may rule over 
Israel thy bondslave. 22. And gird him with strength that he may 
shatter the unrighteous rulers, and purge Jerusalem from the heathens 
that rend her pitifully: 23. Wise and righteous, may he drive the 
sinners forth from the earth, and shiver their pride like potsherds. 24. 
With rod of iron may he smite them to destruction, and bring to naught 
the godless heathens with the word of his mouth,’ 25. that at his threat 
the heathens may flee before him, and he may reprove the sinners for 
the thought of their hearts.’ 

In III Sib. 652 ff (already referred to) the King from the East 
(= Messiah) is to ‘slay’ the kings who refuse to come to terms with 
him. In Jub. xxxi 18, 19 there is perhaps a reference to a militant 
Messiah, though on the whole David seems to be meant. It is worth 
nothing that Philo refers to the Messiah as militant—éfeAevorerar yap 
GvOpwros pyoiv xpnopos Kai (De praem. 
e¢ poen. 16, ed. Cohn and Wendland.) We next meet the Warrior- 
Messiah in I Bar. xl 1-3, an important passage in this connexion :— 

‘(1) The last leader of that time will be left alive, when the multi- 
tude of his hosts will be put to the sword, and he will be bound, and 
they will take him up to Mount Zion, and my Messiah will convict him 
of all his impieties, and will gather and set before him all the works of 
his hosts. (2) And afterwards he will put him to death, and protect 
the rest of my people which shall be found in the place which I have 
chosen. (3) And his principiate will stand for the age, until the world 
of corruption is at an end and until the times aforesaid are fulfilled.’ * 

Again, in the passage (quoted above) 4 Ezra xiii 2 ff, the ‘one as it 
were a man’ destroys the hostile multitude of men from the four winds 


hat sie diese fremden Stoffe stark amalgamirt ; in spdterer Zeit aber, als die Religion 
erschlaffte, hat sie das Fremde mit Haut und Haar verschlungen. (Verstdéndnis 
24.) 

Cf. 2 Thes. ii 8; Wendland, ZntW. 1904, 343, 349 f; Deissmann, Licht vom 
Osten p. 273. 

2? Charles’s Transl. 
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of Heaven with a flood of fire from his mouth (cf. xiii 38, 39). 
Lastly, the ‘ Lion’ of the Eagle-Vision, 4 Ezra xi, is expressly identified 
with ‘the Christ’ gui orietur ex semine David (xii 32). The same 
appears in Ap. Joh. v 5 (6 6 ris “lovda, Aaveid). 

It only remains to add that the people are represented Eth. Enoch 
xc 19 (see above) as co-operating in the destruction of their foes. 
Cf. lvi 7 ; I Bar. Ixx 10, 

Now, to adopt Gunkel’s way of putting a similar case, let any candid 
reader go carefully through these passages and ask himself what kind 
of narrative he is here dealing with, Surely he will answer without 
hesitation: Das ist ein Mythus / But we must not leave the point to be 
decided by a mere subjective impression. I will therefore set out the 
most important features of these We/tkhampf-stories for which mytho- 
logical parallels are forthcoming, and endeavour to trace their origin. 
A complete investigation must not, of course, be looked for here, but 
I will do my best to put the reader in the way of carrying on this line 
of enquiry for himself, should he be so minded. 

1. To begin with, we find almost everywhere a period of wrath and 
confusion described. As Volz puts it, es geht alles drunter und driiber, 
man kommt aus dem Entsetzen nicht hinaus2 Surely this is ultimately 
connected with the mythical (Babylonian) 13) 3iN of Gen. i.* 

2. As in the Znuma elif story, and the Persian account of the over- 
throw of Aira Mayiiu by Ahura Mazda, the combat precedes the new 
creation. It is no objection that the contest is here eschatological, 
since the transference of myths from Urzeit to Endzeit is a well- 
established fact, of which further instances will come before us later on. 
(Cf. Cheyne’s Art. Jonah in Ency. Bibl.) 

3. In the Persian Myth Afira Mayiiu or Druj (= Serpent, Snake) is 
defeated and finally destroyed by Ahura Mazda. So Jub. xxiii 29 
(‘there shall be no Satan’); III Sib. 73 (BéAuap d€£e) ; Test. Jud. 
25; Test. Levi 18; Ap. Joh. xx 10 dBodos 6 rAavav 
cis Aipvynv Tod wvpds Kai Tod Belov), &c. (The Persian and 
Babylonian dragon-stories are almost certainly connected, X.A. 7. 
513-) Lastly, we may recall the New Testament passage, Jude 5-7, 
in which ‘ Jesus’*‘ is represented as keeping the fallen angels in ever- 
lasting bonds. 

1 See also : V Sib. 101 ; I Bar. Ixx 2-9; xxxix 5 ff; Ixxii 2-6. 

2 Jiidische Eschatologie p. 181, cf. pp. 173-188; B.R. J. 286 f., M. Friedlander 
Der Antichrist (Gott. 1901) pp. 129-144; Klausner Die messianischen Vorstel- 
lungen d. jiid. Volkes im Zeitalter d. Tannaiten (1904) pp. 47-57. The Messianic 
Woes will be discussed later. 

3 Gunkel Schépfung pp. 111 f, 114-117; K.A.T. 393, §06-514. Clemen 
Religionsgeschichtliche Erklérung des N. Ts. (Giessen 1909) pp. 101-104. 

* Cf. T. Whittaker Origins of Christianity (2nd edition, 1909) p. 27. Incidentally 
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4. In 4 Ezra xi 38-42; xii 13 the Messiah rebukes the eagle. A 
similar Scheltrede Ps. Sol. ii 28 ff; cf. 1 Baruch xl 1; and in the Old 
Testament Ps. civ 7 ; Job xxxviii 11; Is. xvii 13.1 This feature goes 
back to the Babylonian creation-epos, where Marduk rebukes Tiamat 
immediately before his encounter with her.? 

5. The characteristic of the Dragon in Ps, Sol. ii 28 ff. is Haughtiness 
or Arrogance. So of the Dragon in Old Testament (j°39, WM), etc., 
Schipfung p. 84), i.e. Tiamat, whose arrogance in ‘ uprising’ against 
the gods is emphasized in the Babylonian creation-myth. 

Other parallel features might easily be traced, but enough has perhaps 
been said in support of the view that in the Messianic We/tkhampf we 
have an echo of a very ancient myth. We turn, therefore, to a closer 
scrutiny of the figure of the Messiah himself.* 


§ 3. Zhe Messiah as World-King. 


In the literature of later Judaism we meet with two very different 
views as to the nature and origin of the Messiah. On the one hand, 
he appears as a merely human ruler who is to bring about a period 
of quasi-material prosperity in the future, to destroy the enemies of 
Israel, and to inaugurate an era of ethical regeneration on earth. On 
the other hand, he is represented by the apocalyptic writers (in close 


it may be observed that the reading ‘ Jesus’ (so the Vulgate) is well attested in 
the MSS. Prof. W. B. Smith writes (in a letter to Prof. Drews of Karlsruhe, 
kindly communicated to me by the latter) :—‘ The reading Iqaots in Jd. 5 seems 
‘certainly the older. It is given in A, om Ingove, in B, or: «¢, with a number of 
‘minuscules and versions, including Amiatinus, which you quote. So, too, 
‘Hieronymus, who refers it to Joshua. [For the equation Joshua = Jesus, cf. 
Bolland De evangelische Jozua (Leiden 1907) pp. 3-7.] & gives «¢, where « may 
‘ easily be mistake or correction for «. C gives o 64, where again difference of only 
‘one letter, . .. We can easily see how and why the « was changed to «, but never 
‘ why « should have been changed tot. So we must accept ia as the original reading. 
‘This same is completely confirmed by the foregoing and by the general usage of 
‘Jude. Even if xipos be read the reference is still to "Incovs, for in 4 we read 
pbvov Seandrny wal Kiprov Xpordv. It is impossible for I. X. to be «dpios 
‘in v. 4, and not also «vps in v.5. Again this same I, X. is «dps in v. 17 and v, 21 
‘and v. 25. God alone appears as Sotér, which is again only Gnostic for ‘Iyaois. 
‘ Jude thus bears strong and direct testimony to the divinity of Jesus in the 
‘ primitive conception.’ For the ‘binding’ process parallels are not wanting, 
especially in Mazdaism (cf. Clemen Religionsgeschichtl. Erkldrung d. N.T. 124 
and refs.), K.A.T. 511. 

1 The meaning of 19) is explained, Schépfung 59 n. 2. Is it a mere coincidence 
that Jesus ‘rebukes’ (éreriynoev) the winds and the sea, Matt. viii 26? 

* See the passage (Enuma elif, Table iv 76-82) in Schépfung p. 412. 

* For a succinct statement of the case with regard to the non-indigenous 
character of Israelitish eschatology in general cf. Gressmann Ursprung 
Pp. 160, 245-250. 
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connexion with the idea of divine judgement) as a wholly supernatural 
being, depicted in characteristically mythical colours, and viewed as 
the initiator of the new ‘Golden Age’; in other words, emphatically 
as a God-king. It will be best to keep the treatment of these two 
conceptions separate. 

A very brief account of the evolution of the idea of a national 
(non-divine) hero in Israel is necessary before we pass to an examina- 
tion of the passages in the Apocrypha in which this idea emerges. 
In the Old Testament, it would seem, the title Messiah (Hebr. v3, 
Aram. 81D) is applied to any king (M7 MD), The origin of this 
designation is not quite clear. It is possible that the rite of anointing 
was transferred from gods to kings. In Egypt the images of gods were 
anointed with oil,’ and similar rites are known to have been practised 
in Babylonia,’ where, however, no anointing of kings can be made out. 
In Egypt and (?) Babylon the rite is thus connected with the ‘divine’ 
character of kings. And in the former country, at all events, the 
deification of kings was already a religious dogma; while evidences of 
its prevalence in Babylon up to the time of Hammurabi is not 
wanting. In Israel, on the other hand, as might be expected, the 
kings are no longer termed gods ; but the fact that a king is addressed 
as ‘god’ in Ps. xlv 7 (‘Therefore, God, thy God hath anointed thee’) 
suggests that the absence of the title in the Old Testament may be 
partly due to the scruples of late editors. Without deciding this 
point, we may observe that the title Messiah came to be applied to 
kings especially in their relation to Yahwe. As Dalman rightly 
remarks, the kings of Israel are called Yahwe’s anointed, not merely 
in reference to the ceremonial anointing at their coronation, but 
‘because through this anointing they belong to the special circle of 
God’s servants, and hence are holy and inviolable’.* The term is, then, 
applied to the reigning king ; its connexion with the future expected 
ruler is therefore secondary. The point of connexion becomes clear 
when we advert to the conventional language in which the wide rule of 
Israelitish kings is described, e. g. Ps. ii, lxxii, cx, &c. The language 
of such passages, extravagant as applied to Israel, points to the exist- 
ence of a technical courtly style (//ofsti/), which can be exactly 
paralleled from Babylonian sources.’ At no period of its history could 

1 A. Erman Die dgyplische Religion (Berl. 1905) p. 49. The anointing was part 
of their daily toilet. 2 K.A. T. 526, 602. 

3 Cf. K.A.T. 379 (for apotheosis, 639). Further, Ed. Meyer Geschichle d. 
Altertums i 1 (2. Aufl.) § 54; i2 §§ 219 f (Egypt), §§ 402, 414 and note (Babylonia), 
The term pasifu (= anointed) is applied to Babylonian priests. 

4 Worte Jesu p. 241. 

5 So Gressmann Ursprung pp. 250 ff; 270 ff; 305 ff. The basis of the Ho/stil is 
of course mythological. 
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Israel lay claim to widespread rulership—the accounts of Solomon’s 
empire are largely legendary '—and the phraseology in question may 
have come (possibly about the time of Solomon himself), as Gressmann 
thinks, from Phoenicia, though its ultimate origin is Babylonian. 
Now, it is not unlikely that all this phraseology? is ultimately derived 
from the description of some semi-mythical (? Babylonian) founder- 
king, whose reign was looked back to as an original golden age. 
Certainly, the representation of new kings as heaven-sent bringers of an 
epoch of bliss was fairly common in Babylonia,’ and what was easier 
than to combine this latter notion with that of a world-ruler, project 
both into the future (from Ursert to Endzeit, as usual), and apply to the 
coming World-King all the conventional phraseology (including the 
designation Messiah) concerning the personality of the monarch and 
the blissful period of his rule? That the Messianic rule is conceived 
mainly as a period of general prosperity, conquest, and increase of 
population is, of course, no objection to the above hypothesis. For, 
as will be shewn hereinafter, the transcendent God-King was no mere 
invention of the Apocalyptists, but can be traced back to an early 
period ; while Ae certainly cannot be explained otherwise than by sup- 
posing an ancient myth of foreign origin as the basis of the apocalyptic 
tradition. The dropping of the mythical features in certain circles is 
only what we should anticipate. In any case, the origin of the con- 
ception of a world-rule in the tiny kingdom of Israel is simply 
unthinkable.‘ 

The Jews were not, indeed, the onlv people who looked forward to 
a ‘ Messianic’ king. The belief existed among the Samaritans, and in 
the period of the Diadochi was wellnigh universal. In Persia it was 
specially prominent, and in Rome the court poets adopted it to flatter 
their patrons.’ Hence one is inclined to be surprised at the relatively 
infrequent appearance of the Messiah in later Jewish literature. In 
the Apocrypha proper he is hardly mentioned ; not at all in pseudo- 


1 Winckler Geschichte Israels (1900) ii 284. 

? To this courtly phraseology belong also such formulae as ‘ First-begotten of 
God’ (Ps, Ixxxii 9), and especially ‘Thou art my son, this day have I begotten 
thee’ (Ps, ii 7), for which an exact Babylonian parallel is forthcoming. 

3 K.A.T. 381 f. For later uses of owrfp see Deissmann Licht vom Osten 265 f. 

* So Gunkel: ‘ Jedenfalls muss die Religion, die so die Prophetie beeinflusst hat, 
eine solche gewesen sein, die mit dem Weltkultus in Verbindung stand ; die Idee von 
einem kommenden Weltreiche, das iiber alle Nationen gebietet, und die damit 
susammenhdngende von einer kiinftigen Weltreligion, der alle Vilker anhdngen, eine 
Idee, die in der israelitischen Eschatologie so hdufig auftritt, kann sicherlich nur auf 
dem Boden eines grossen weltherrschenden Volkes, und nicht in einem Winkel der 
Erde, entstanden sein.’ (Verstdndnis p. 24.) 

® Further details in B. R. J. 259-260. 
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Aristaeus, Jubilees, Eth. Enoch 1-36, 91-108, Slav. Enoch, Assumption 
of Moses, I (Syriac) Baruch ; while the part he plays in Eth. Enoch 
85-90, III Sib., II (Greek) Baruch, Apoc. Abr. is insignificant, and 
perhaps due to mere literary reminiscences. In some cases (Ecclus., 
Ps. Arist.) the subject-matter of the writings sufficiently explains the 
phenomenon : for the rest we may accept the explanation of Bousset,' 
who points out (1) that the enlargement of the Jewish view of the 
world, so clearly evidenced by the later Eschatology, involved a re- 
casting of the final drama on a far larger scale. No mere national 
hero (even of the stock of David !), but only Yahwé or His accredited 
representative, could successfully engineer the overthrow of the powerful 
rule of the Diadochi, the displacement of Greek culture, and the 
destruction of the Roman Empire. (2) In the second place, the Jews 
of the Maccabean period may well have believed themselves to be 
living in the Messianic age, and could point to the Maccabees them- 
selves as a race of Messiahs. And if they expected further develope- 
ments, as they probably did, in the near future, these again were to be 
on a scale too large to be realized by a mere Messiah ben David. 

For a complete picture of the expectations of a personal non-divine 
Messiah as cherished in the first century B.c., and of the form in 
which the people expected him to appear, we must turn to the Psalms 
of the Pharisees or Psalms of Solomon (written about 60-40 B. C.). 
This collection of eighteen psalms, probably by different hands, 
displays no marked originality, but as summarizing the national hopes, 
is specially important in the present connexion, It falls into two well- 
marked groups, 1-16, which depict the restoration of the tribes,’ but 
contain no reference to the Messiah, and 17, 18, which give a vigorous 
description of the origin, time of appearance, mission, and rule of the 
xptaros 

The Messiah is king of Israel,‘ and of the house and lineage of 
David, xvii 23 (21),° “Ide, abrois (the Israelites) tov 
Bacrréa airay vidv Aavid. Cf. xvii 5 (4). God is to send him é¢is rév 
xaipov dv eidov ov, xvii 24 (21); cf. xvii 51 (45), Taxvvar Beds 
edeos airod. He is called ypurris xvii 36 (32) (? xupiov, 
as in xviii 6 (5), 8 (7), see Kittel’s note). Further, he is BaovAeis dixacos 
cai didaxros td Oeod, xvii 35 (32). He is in a special sense the king of 
Israel, and is related to the heathens in a quite external way. His 


Ibid. p. 256. xi1-8. 

3 Probably a mistranslation of mn min. See Ryle and James Psalms of the 
Pharisees (1891) pp. 141 ff. 

* That the people of God can alone represent God’s kingdom on earth—so 
Daniel—is the primary idea underlying the 77" M3 
5 The references in brackets are to Kittel’s wanaiatien in Kautasch ii i 144-148 
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primary mission is to overthrow the é6vy, whom he is summoned to 
destroy, xvii 23 (21) trdfwoov trod dpxovras 
ddixouvs. Thus, he will have strength, éxrpipar trepypaviay 
as Kepapéus, dv paBdw ovvtpipa racav iréctacw aitov’ 
wapdvopa ev Adyw adrod, xvii 26, 27 (23-24). 
With the last words we may compare xvii 37 (33) od yap éAmet émi 
cis Kai ob éAmidas cis After 
the destruction of the hostile nations, the others will be subject to his 
yoke, xvii 32 (30) Aaois Sovrciew aitG iwd tov 
abrod, Kal tov kipwov dofdca év érvojpw tris As to the 
Jews, ddixiay ev péow er, Kai od 
knoe mwas dvOpwros per’ cidis Kaxiay’ yap drt 
mavres viot aitav, xvii 29-30 (27). He will bring back the 
Dispersion, Aadv &yov, ob év xvii 28 (27). 
The work of regeneration is further emphasized, xvii 36 (32) Kai ov 
ddixia ev rais airod péow abradv, dre mdvres Kai 
Bacrreis Kips (xvpiov). His rule will be spiritual, 
xvii 49 (43) of Adyor airod ws Adyor dyiwy péow 
Cf. xvii 44-46 (40-41), xviii 7-10 (6-9). He himself is xafapds ard 
dpaprias, xvii 41 (36) Kal ev aitod 
abrod, dre 6 airév év ayiw, Kal copov 
év peta ioxvos xai xvii 42 (32-33). Again, 
his rule is religious, he is xparads év Geod, 7d 
kupiov év miore Kai xvii 44-45 (42). Finally, he is God’s 
Vice-Regent on earth, airod, xvii 38 (34); and he 
is mortal, as we gather from the expression ot« . . . év rats mpépacs 
airod, xvii 42 (32). So Kittel, who renders mie in seinem Leben. 

We shall now take up in order the several details in this portrait, 
and consider how far they are reiterated or modified in the rest of the 
literature of our period.® 

1. The Messiah as King of the House of David. In Ecclus. xlv 25 f 
we read of Yahwé’s compact with ‘ David of the tribe of Judah’, whose 
lineage will endure, and whose kingdom will be eternal. Similarly, 
xlvii 11; 1 Mac. ii 57 (cf. 2 Sam. vii 16). The thought is carried 
further, as we have seen, Ps. Sol. xvii 4, 21; so Test. Jud. 22-24. 


1 James and Ryle change moAAois to mAoios, Gebhardt adds Aaois, Hilgenfeld 
conjectures maArois or 

? They will not, however, be admitted into Jerusalem, xvii 30-31 (27-28) ; the 
«xpwe here must not be understood forensically. ; 

8 I have not scrupled to avail myself of the results of others’ labour in bringing 
together passages bearing on a particular point. To adopt the words of Gressmann, 
‘was ich etwa mein Eigen nenne ist nicht das Einzelne, sondern das Ganze’, Volz 
and Bousset should be specially mentioned, 
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Again, III Sib. 47 f, we hear of a peyiorn Baordjjos 
to be revealed when Rome shall rule over Egypt, and of a coming 
dyws dvag, who may be connected with the ‘kingly stock whose 
lineage shall not fail’, i.e. David’s, iid. 288 f. The ‘Christ’ of 
4 Ezra xii 35 will arise from the seed of David.!_ The prevalence of 
this belief is specially evident from the frequent references thereto in 
the Synoptics: thus, Mt. xii 23 pyre obrés éorw 5 vids Aave(d; Mt. xxi 
g 7G viG Aaveid. Mk. xii 35 mas A€yovow of ypappareis dre 
xpurrds vids Aaveid éorw; cf. x 47; Lk. xviii 39 vie Aaveid, 
pe. Rom. i 3 6 yevopévos omépparos Aaveid xara odpxa. 
Cf. 2 Tim. ii 8 "Invots Xpurds .. . omépparos Aaveid: Ap. Joh. v 5 ; 
xxii 16; Didache ix 2, Aaveid.? 

Alongside of this tradition we find here and there expressed or 
alluded to the view that the Messiah will come forth not from the seed 
of David, but of Levi. In the stirring times of the Maccabees this 
view naturally comes to the surface. In the Book of Jubilees, which 
surely dates from this period (Charles), the descendants of Levi are 
vaunted as chieftains, warriors, rulers (xxxi-ii). More clearly in the 
Test. of the Twelve Patriarchs, which in its original form dates from (?) 
the same period, we are told of a (semi-divine) Messiah of the tribe 
of Levi (Test. Levi ii, xviii), who will possess an eternal priesthood, will 
judge as a king, bind Beliar, open the gates of paradise, to give to the 
‘pious’ to eat of the tree of life. The book has been worked over 
in the Christian interest, and the other passages in which the ideas of 
a Messiah ben David and a Messiah ben Levi are combined are of 
Christian origin (cf. Sim. vii; Levi ii; Gad viii; Naphth. viii; with 
Rub. vi; Sim. 5; Jud. 25).* 

z. The Messiah as Son of God. ‘This designation occurs relatively 
seldom. Of course it bears as yet no metaphysical meaning. We 
find it Vita Adae xlii (Kautzsch ii 520) Christus filius Dei; Eth. 
Enoch cv 2 ‘ My (God’s) son’; 4 Ezra vii 28 filius meus Messias.* 
I can find no other instances of its application to the earthly Messiah. 

3. The Christ. This is the commonest of all the titles of the 
Messiah. We have it (xpuords, unctus) I Bar. xxix 3; xxx 1; tbid. 
xxxix 7; xl 1; Ixx 9; Ixxii 2 (‘my Messiah’); 4 Ezra vii 28. It is 


1 For refs. in Talmud and Targum see F, Weber Jiidische Theologie (2. Aufl. 
Lips. 1897) pp. 356-358. 

? For the Bethlehem tradition see Schiirer Geschichte d. jiidischen Volkes ii* 
(1907) 615. 

3 For the Messiah ben Joseph, who does not strictly belong here, see B. R. J. 
264-266. 

* Cf. Dalman Worte Jesu 221 f ; Volz Jiidische Eschatol. 199. The reader should 
remember that we are here concerned only with the non-divine national king. 
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unnecessary here to refer to the New Testament usage in detail. 
Messiah is, of course, the title of the (transcendent) God-King ; its 
frequent occurrence rather tends to rebut the assertion of Dalman that 
Ps. ii 2 was rarely interpreted Messianically in later Judaism. 

4. The Messiah and the Nations. As a rule, the conquest or 
destruction of the hostile nations is the first task of the Messiah. 
This tradition goes back to Ps. ii g ‘Thou shalt break them (i.e. the 
nations) with a rod of iron; thou shalt dash them in pieces like 
a potter’s vessel’, and is, as we have seen, in the last analysis of 
mythical origin. It is expressed,’ III Sib. 653 rovs piv dpa xreivas, 
rois 8 dpxia morta teAéooas, (cf. Is. xi 4); V Sib. 108, and, more 
fully, 416-420 :— 

kal mavtwv éxpatnoe Kaas raciv dmédwxev 

trois dyabois Tov bv of mpdrepor AdBov 

macas 8 éx BdOpwv dev 

at Sypous épreke Bpordv mpdcGe xaxovpywv. 
Other references are: Philo De praem. et poen. xvi; I Bar. xxxix 
7; xx 9. So far as I can discover the earthly Messiah never appears 
as judge—the ‘judgement’ of Ps. Sol. xvii 29 is not forensic—but 
only as warrior ; while the sphere of his activity is wholly confined to 
Palestine.2 In our period Judaism had reached the stage of transition 
from a national cult to a universal religion. Universalistic tendencies 
were operative throughout—their strength is shewn in the ultimate 
triumph of Christianity—but were constantly checked by the national 
exclusiveness. In general, the latter tendency prevails in the concep- 
tions of the future earthly (i.e. national) kingdom, the former in the 
apocalyptic literature ; though it is true that the ultimate fate of the 
heathen remained to the end a matter of small interest. Sometimes 
they are damned without scruple, Eth. Enoch xxii 11 ff, xcig; Ps. 
Sol. xvi 2 (2); xv 11 (10); xiv 6 (9), see below. Among the Jews of 
the Dispersion, however, we meet with the idea of a ‘ conversion’ of 
the heathen. So especially in the Sibyllines, e.g. III 616 ff, 716 ff 
al. One hardly expects to find the idea so early as the Book of Tobit 
(second century B.c.), where, however, we read: ‘ Many nations will 
come from far to the name (? presence) of the Lord our God, with 
presents in their hands, gifts for the King of Heaven. From generation 
to generation they will extol thee and sing thy praises’ (xiii. 11). More 
clearly still, xiv 6 f, ‘And all the heathen will revert to the truth and 
the fear of God, and will bury their idols ; and all the heathen will 
praise the Lord.’ So, again, Eth. Enoch x 21; xc 30; xci 14, where 


1 Volz op. cit. p. 223 f. 
? Ibid. pp. 234 f. See, however, Kautzsch ii 146 note g. 
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the motive is supplied by God’s loving care for His people. The 
Messiah himself converts the nations, Test. Zeb. ix; Test. Jud. xxiv; 
Test. Levi viii; I Bar. xli 3; Eth. En. xlviii. 5 ; Ap. Abr. xxix. As a rule, 
indeed, the converts will not be admitted into Jerusalem: Jub. 15; 
V Sib. 264 ; cf. I Bar. xxix 2; xl 2; and in the New Testament, Matt. 
xix 28; Ap. Joh. xx 4 ff. Or, if they are received into the kingdom, 
it is only on sufferance as tributaries of Israel’s rule, and in order to 
provide the wherewithal for the upkeep of the temple. (Cf. Zech. xiv 
16f.) So Tob. xiii 11’; Eth. Enoch xc 33, 37; III Sib. 716-726, 
772 ff.2 Nowhere is Jewish exclusiveness more prominent. 

5. The Messiah and Israel. As in the Old Testament—Amos ix 
12 f, xi 11; Jer. iii 11 @/.; Ez. xxxvi 24, and often elsewhere—the 
dwellers in the Holy Land have a sort of prima facie right to enter the 
Messianic kingdom. So I Bar. xxix 2 ‘At that time I will protect 
only those who are in that land’; cf. xl 2; Ixxi 1. But, in immediate 
dependence on Is. xxvii 13,° we find the hope that the Jews of the 
Dispersion will be ‘collected’ and finally united with their brethren. 
It is expressed Ecclus. xxxvi. 16-22 ; Tob. xiii 10, 13; xiv 5; 2 Mac. 
ii 7, 18; Eth. Enoch xc 32; I Bar. iv 36—v 9g (cf. Ps. Sol. xi). 
Frequently, they assemble at the sound of Yahwé’s trumpet, e. g. 
Ps. Sol. xi 1 (‘ Blow the trumpet in Zion’, &c.). See further, Ps. Sol. 
viii 27 ; Jub.i 15 ; Ap. Abr. xxxi; Philo, De Execrationibus cc. viii, ix. 
The thought lived on, and meets us in Christian sources (gathering of 
the elect), Mk. xiii 27 ; Mt. xxiv 31 ; Didache ix 4; x 5.* 

A good deal of mythology is mixed up with this tradition of the 
‘return’, especially in the descriptions of the wonders of the Messianic 
kingdom. This will have to be fully discussed in connexion with the 
idea of a coming God-King, but some features of the earthly paradise 
may properly be adverted to here. Thus, when the heathen have 
been delivered into the hands of the righteous, there commonly ensues 
for the latter an eternity of blissful peace. So Wisd. iii 8; Jub. xxxi 
18, 20; xxxii 18 f; Eth. Enoch xc 30; xci 12; xevi; xcix 10 (for the 
woes of the godless see this and the preceding chapter passim). A 
standing feature of this myth is the splendour of the new Jerusalem ° 
and of the Temple. ‘For Jerusalem will be built of sapphire, emerald, 
and ivory, thy walls and towers and fortifications of pure gold. And 

1 Possibly in part of non-Jewish origin, Schirer Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes iii® 
178-180. 

Cf. Couard Anschauungen pp. 181 f. 

3 Cf. Deutero-Is. xlix 22, and (?) Trito-Is. 1x 4, 9: lxvi 20. 

* Cf. Hennecke Handbuch 2. d, neutestamentl. Apokryphen (1904) p. 270. 

5 Further discussion Bousset Die Offenbarung Johannis (6. Aufl. 1906) p. 509 


(= Bd. XVI of Meyer’s Kommentar iiber d. N. T.) ; Volz Jiid. Eschatol. 34, 369 ff ; 
Gunkel Verstandnis pp. 47 {; see especially p. 48 n. 3. 
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the streets of Jerusalem will be paved with beryl and carbuncle and 
precious stones from Ophir. And all her streets will cry “ Halleluja!” 
and will extol with the words “ Praised be God, who hath exalted thee 
for all eternity”’, Tob. xiii 16. Its walls will reach to Joppa, V Sib. 
251. The rebuilding of the temple is described, Tob. xiv 5 ff. It will 
be splendid as of old, III Sib. 294. It will teem with riches, and be 
decked with gold and silver and purple, III 657 f, built in splendour 
for all eternity, Eth. Enoch xci 13; Jub. i 17, 27, 28. Cf. 2 Mac. ii 
4 ff; I Bar. vi 5 ff. A more spiritual conception of the new Jerusalem, 
I Bar. v x fff. 

The delights of the new order of things are almost everywhere 
materially conceived. A good instance is the naive description I Bar. 
xxix 4-8 :— 

‘And Behemoth will be revealed from his place and Leviathan will 
ascend from the sea, those two great monsters which I created on the 
fifth day of creation, and I kept them until that time ; and then they 
will be for food for all that are left. 5. The earth also will yield its 
fruit ten thousandfold, and on each vine there will be rooo branches, 
and each branch will produce 1000 clusters, and each cluster will pro- 
duce 1000 grapes, and each grape will produce a cor of wine. 6. And 
those who have hungered will rejoice : moreover, also, they will behold 
marvels every day. 7. For winds will go forth from before me to bring 
every morning the fragrance of aromatic fruits, and at the close of day 
clouds distilling the dew of health. 8. And it will come to pass at that 
selfsame time, that the treasury of manna will descend from on high, 
and they will eat of it in those years, because these are they that have 
come to the consummation of time.’* 

Ibid. \xxiv 1 :— 

‘ And it will come to pass in those days that the reapers will not grow 
weary, nor those that build be toilworn, for the works will of themselves 
speedily advance with those who do them in much tranquillity.’ * 

Similarly, III Sib. 744-749, 783; Eth. En. x 19; xi 1; Jub. xxiii 
27-29. 

The consummation of peace is specially insisted on,* e.g. III Sib. 
751 ff; 780f; V 253, 382 ff; Test. Sim. vi; Jud. xxii; Jub. xxiii 29 f; 
xxv 20; 15; all kings are reconciled, III Sib. 756, under the general 

1 Cf, Eth. Enoch, Ix 7 ff, 4 Ezra vi 49 ff. Bousset R. J. 584 note 2, and 
Boklen Verwandtschaft 113, compare ‘the food and drink of immortality’ in 
Mazdaism (flesh of the bullock Hadhayos slain by Saosyant), while Clemen 
(Religionsgeschichtl, Erkldrung d. N.T, 129) refers to Is. xxv 6, and thinks of 
a Messianic festival as in the Gospels. But these explanations are not mutually 
exclusive. 

2 Charles's trans). Ibid. 
* Volz Jiid, Eschatol. 345 ff. 
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Rule of the Lord, id. 767 £; who dwells among his people, Jub. i 17, 
as a father among his. children, Ps. Sol. xvii 30 (27). As in the golden 
age of Isaiah (xi 7 ff), we read again, III Sib. 777 ff, wolves and lambs, 
panthers and kids, will feed together, and the like. So I Bar. Ixxiii 
6. Peace and Plenty shall.reign over the whole earth, Eth. En. i 8 ; 
xxv 6; 4 Ezra viii 52, and elsewhere often. Extensive propagation of 
children is mentioned, Eth. En. x 17, also absence of the pangs of child- 
birth, I Bar. Ixxiii 7, Eternal youth is promised, Jub. xxiii 27; Eth, 
En. v 7-9 ; xi 1-2. 

It is only fair to add that ethical regeneration finds a place in these 

strange descriptions. It is especially brought out V Sib. 429-433 :— 
yap Bporois tore Sewd, 
yapoxdoria kai raidwy Kimpis decpos, 
ob ovos ove kvdorpos, Epis ev 
Kaipos, dre Tadra Tepdvy 
iy Bpeperns, vaoio peyiorov. 
Also, III Sib. 376; Eth. En. xci 8, 14; xcii_5; I Bar. Ixxiii 4. 

On the whole, however, the criticism of Chatles is abundantly justified. 
He writes :— 

‘Sin and wickedness have no place in [the Messianic kingdom.] But . 

. there is no adequate account given of the cause of this spiritual 
transformation. This transformation is brought about catastrophically 
and in the main mechanically. By the eternal fiat of the Almighty, sin 
is banished at once and for ever from the hearts of the members of the 
Messianic kingdom. ‘This catastrophic change is in itself at variance 
with all the spiritual experience.of mankind.’ ! 

6, The time of the Messiah’s coming. A few words may be said on 
this point here, though it properly belongs to a later section. Only 
vague indications are as a rule given*; and it is pretty certain that the 
idea of the immediate approach of the End first gained general currency 
with the emergence of Christianity. In Tob. xiv 5 the end comes when 
the world-periods have been fulfilled; in I Bar. xxiii 4 it is delayed 
until the full complement of Adam’s descendants—whose number appears 
to be pre-ordained—be born. That the world is already old is a thought 
often expressed, e.g. Ezra v 55; xiv 10; I Bar. Ixxxv 10. The near 
approach to the end is hinted at, I Bar. xx 6; Ixxxiii 1; 4 Ezra 
iv 26. 

The duration of the Messianic Rule is variously estimated. Accord- 
ing to Eth. Enoch i-xxxvi it is of eternal duration on a purified earth ; 


1 Doct. of Immortality p. 276. 
* How such conclusions are reached will be discussed later, as also the origin of 
the theory of world-periods, etc. 
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so ibid. Ixxxiii-xc, less clearly, 2 Mac. vii 33, 37; xiv 15. A temporary 
Messianic kingdom appears for the. first time in Eth. Enoch xci-civ, 
followed by Ps. Sol. (see above) IV 53-56, 60, 61; Ass. Mos. ix 1; 
x 1; Jub. xxiii 11, when ‘the day of the great judgement’ seems to 
follow on the close of the Messianic kingdom. The Millennium is 
mentioned, Slav. Enoch xxxii 2; xxxiii 2; while in 4 Ezra vii 28 the 
duration is given as 400 years. In the Apocalypse of Baruch the king- 
dom appears to be of indefinite duration. 

Only two further points in the conception of the national Messiah 
remain to be dealt with here: and for these we must look elsewhere 
than in the Psalms of Solomon. In Mal. iiif we hear of an angel or 
messenger of Yahwé, who is to prepare the way for the day of Judge- 
ment, to refine and purify Israel, and to turn the hearts of the fathers to 
the children and of the children to their father. By a later hand this 
‘angel of the covenant’ is identified with Elijah. The personage in 
question surely belongs, as here conceived, to the class of Messiahs ; 
but was subsequently viewed as a precursor of the Messianic Rule. The 
prophet reappears as a quasi-Messianic figure in Ecclus. xlviii to-11, 
where the phraseology closely resembles that of Malachi. Again, in 
1 Macc. iv 46 occurs the phrase pexpi tod zapayernOijvar tpopyrnv, and 
similarly ibid. xiv 41 rod dvacrivas morov. Here the 
mpopyrns may be Elijah. ‘The idea may be that a prophet must return 
and effect the purification necessary before the manifestation of the 
Messianic Rule.’ So far, however, there is no indication that Elijah is 
other than a forerunner of Yahwe Himself. His connexion with the 
Messiah proper is secondary and popular. We have it explicitly, Mk. ix 
11-13; vii5; viii 28; Jn.i 21; cf. Mk. i 2; Mt. xi ro-11. Others 
besides Elijah are mentioned as precursors or assistants of the Messiah. 
Thus Moses,’ Lk. ix 30, and often in the Targumim.’ So in the Trans- 
figuration narrative, Mk. ix and parallels ; also, it may be that the ‘two 
witnesses’, Ap. Jn. xi 3, are Moses and Elijah (Bousset). A reappearance 
of Enoch seems to be expected, Eth. En, xc 31. See further 4 Ezra 
vi 26 (‘those who have never tasted death’, i.e. Elijah, &c.); 7. xiv 9, 
49 (Ezra) ; I Bar. vi8; xiii 3; xlvi7; Ixxvi 1-3 a/. (Baruch); 2 Mac. 
ii 1 ff; xv 13; Mt. xvi 14 (Jeremiah). Judging from one’s experience 
elsewhere, I find it hard to believe that this tradition is wholly derived 
So Weber (Jiid. Theol. 353): Hiermit list sich die Antinomie swischen 
Forderung und Wirklichkeit hinsichtlich der Zeit vor der Ankunft des Messias. Israel 
wird in Verfall gerathen sein, ehe der Messias kommt; Elia aber richtet es auf und 
macht es dusserlich und innerlich wiirdig fiir die Erscheinung des Messias. 


2 Possibly another originally Messianic figure. @ == the mpopjrns of Jn. i 21; 
vi 14; vii 40; Acts iii 22.) 


Weber 354. Cf. Volz Jud. Esch. Bousset Antichrist (1895) 
pp. 134 ff. 
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from Malachi. It is at least worth recording in this connexion that the 
Persian SaoSyant is likewise accompanied by a varying number of the 
famous men of old.* 

The second point to which I desire to direct the attention of the 
reader is the mysterious ‘ revelation’ of the Messiah to which allusion 
is here and there made in the post-canonical books. In III Sib. 652 
God is to send His King aq’ #Aéow (i. e. from the East).? Similarly V 
Sib. 414 yap otpaviwy ax’ dvijp paxapirys, i.e. the Messiah. 
Again a gradual ‘revelation’ of the Messiah is mentioned I Bar. 
xxix 3. In Test. Levi xviii a mysterious ‘ star’ is to arise on the coming 
of the ‘new priest ’, bringing peace to the whole earth. Weber ® refers 
further to Jn. vii 27 6 xpurrds drav epyynrat, ovdeis éotiv, 
and connects it with a Jewish tradition as to the hidden origin of the 
Messiah. So Justin, Déa/. c. Tryph. viii, cx, knows of a tradition that 
the Messiah is already born and dwells somewhere unknown. We can 
hardly be wrong in treating all these passages as echoes of one and the 
same tradition, and referring them to Is. xlv 15 ‘ Verily thou art 
a hidden God, O God of Israel, a Saviour’. Gressmann‘ observes 
that the epithet ‘ hidden’ cannot have originated in Israel, but makes 
no suggestion as to its source. He, however, notes the parallel instances 
of the ‘epiphany’ of a 6¢ds awrijp.° Now, we know that not only the 
transcendent Messiah (so 4 Ezra xiii 26°), but also the national Messiah 
is occasionally called ‘saviour’, e. g. Test. Levi ii ad fin. (‘he who is to 
save Israel’), especially in rabbinical literature.?/ And when we find in 
the cuneiform texts a precisely similar conception of a king mysteriously 
summoned to establish a rule of peace, we are strongly tempted to con- 
clude that the latter is the true original of the passages in question. 
Zimmern * quotes from a prayer of Assurnasirpal (son of Tiglat-Pileser I) 
to star the following, which seems to me quite in point here :— 


‘I was born in the midst of mountains which no man knows, 
I bethought me not’ of thy lordship, nor did I pray continually to thee. 


1 Séderblom La Vie future d’aprés le Mazdéisme (Annales du Musée Guimet. 
Bibliothéque d'Etudes T. ix, 1901) p. 257; Boklen Die Verwandtschaft d. jidisch- 
christlichen mit der parsischen Eschatologie (1902) pp. 100 ff. 

2 Cf. Is. xli 25, where LXX reads 82 .. Tov HAlov and 
see Weber Jiid. Theol. § 79, 1 (p. 358). 

8 Jiid. Theol. 358. See also Schirer Gesch. d. jiid. Volkes ii*® (1898) pp. 531 f. 

* Ursprung p. 311. 

5 Collected by P. Wendland in his article SQTHP, ZntW. v (1904) pp. 335-353- 
Also Harnack Der Heiland (= Reden u. Aufsdtze, Giessen 1904, i 307 ff). In 
Is. xliii 3, liv 21, xlix 26, lix 20, lx 16, lxiii 18, the owrhp (om&{awv) is of course Yahwé. 

® See Gunkel ad loc.; Kautzsch ii 396. 

7 Weber op. cit. 364. ® K.A.T. 382. 

xlv 4, 5 xd) (Zimmern). 
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The people of Assyria knew not thy Deity, prayed not thereto. 

Then hast thou, O I&tar, revered Mistress among the gods, 

Cast thy glance upon me, hast desired me to rule, 

Hast brought me forth from the mountains, hast called me to 
shepherd ' the people, 

Hast given me a righteous sceptre,’ &c. 


The application of such language to kings is doubtless secondary, and 
belongs to the Hofstil of the period. The legend is most probably 
based on the story of Marduk-Bél, who after his conquest of the dragon 
is raised to the dignity of king? 

It seems better to conceive the connexion in this way than to suppose 
that on the contrary the eschatological notion of a coming ruler who 
should establish a new golden age grew out of the conventional language 
applied to actual sovereigns. For in the latter case the origin of the 
Hofstil would still have to be explained ; while it is easy to understand 
how, once the belief in a golden age, originally mythical, existed, it 
would be the highest form of flattery to salute a king on his accession 
as the inaugurator thereof. 

This is all that can be said at present: but we shall return to these 
questions in a later section, after dealing meanwhile at length with 
the idea of a God-King as it emerges in the later apocrypha. Not till 
we have discussed the whole elaborate setting in which this figure 
appears can we fully appreciate the significance of the details we have 
already encountered in what precedes.* 


§ 4. Zhe Messiah as God-King. 


By this time it will be obvious to the careful reader that the Messiah 
is no unitary personage whose attributes and functions are consistently 
represented throughout, but that on the contrary there exist a number of 
variously conceived figures to which the general designation ‘ Messianic’ 
may fairly be given. Thus we have (a) the popular and rabbinical 
(? indigenous) conception of a national hero of the race and lineage of 
David ; (4) the sinless but quite human Messiah (likewise a scion of 
David), of the Psalms of Solomon ; (¢) the Peacemaker of the Sibyllines, 


* Cf. 2 Sam. v 2; vii 7; Jer. iii 15 ; Micah v 3; Nah, iii 18; Ez. xxxvii 24, and 
the uses of woizhy in the N.T. 

2 See especially the text from the library of Assurbanipal transl. in Gunkel 
Schipfung pp. 417f. Note the mention of clouds, as in Dan. vii 13, and often 
elsewhere. 

* For the method adopted cf. Gunkel: ‘ Unser Verfahren muss... vielfach in 
diesen Dingen das sein, dass wir die ihrem Ursprung nach oft fast unkenntlichen 
altprophetischen Schilderungen aus den viel deutlicheren spdatprophetischen und 
apokalyptischen 2u verstehen suchen’ (Verstdndnis p. 24). 
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and lastly (¢d) the semi-supernatural Priest-King of Test. Levi xviii." 
Yet, however much they differ in detail, all these have certain features 
incommon. Though often connected with wholly supernatural occur- 
rences they are all alike human, and, above all, their common business 
is to secure for Israel a period of prosperity and happiness. Their 
relation to the nations is, as we have seen,-merely external. But as 
Judaism tended more and more to become a religion for all mankind, 
a new developement of the Messianic idea takes place. Or rather, an 
ancient tradition (whose continuous existence is revealed, as we shall 
seek to shew, by a diligent examination of the older scriptures) is 
revived to meet the demand for a personage of sufficient dignity to be 
the bearer of the enlarged functions of a cosmical ruler and judge.? To 
the examination of this exalted personage we must accordingly address 
ourselves in earnest. 

The transcendent or superhuman Messiah appears unequivocally in 
three, and only three, of the apocalyptic compositions, viz. Daniel, 
4 Ezra, and the ‘Similitudes’ of the (Ethiopic) Book of Enoch. The 
three are mutually complementary, so that their chronological order is 
for us a point of minor importance. I will discuss them in the order 
named, which seems best adapted for bringing out the full details of the 
conception.* 

The first passage, Dan. vii, stands thus in the Revised Version :— 

13. ‘And I saw in the night visions, and behold, there came with the 
clouds of heaven one like unto a son of man (W328 23), and he came 
even unto the ancient of days, and they brought him near before him. 


1 Volz Jiid. Eschatol, 211. The Messiah in Test. Levi xviii and I Bar. i 29 
though truly much more than a national hero, is nevertheless not divine. In 
calling the God-King ‘ Messiah’, I do not, of course, imply that the two figures are 
identical in origin. This will be clear from the sequel. 

2 It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that these various conceptions 
are not always sharply differentiated in our literature. But no methodological 
objection can be raised against their separation for the purpose of bringing out 
more clearly the logical developement of the Messianic idea. Indeed the impossi- 
bility of accurately fixing the date of the several books in which the Messiah is 
mentioned renders any other procedure wellnigh impossible. A further point 
calls for notice here. Why, it may be asked; sliould Yahwé be deplaced as judge 
by the Messiah? The answer is (1) that He is not always so displaced, but that on 
the contrary the thought that only the creator of the Universe can discharge the 
function of cosmical judge is often strongly emphasized, e.g. 4 Ezra v 66-vi 6. 
On the other hand (2) the position of the Messiah is explicable only in terms of the 
ancient (and, as I hold, mythical) narrative which forms the basis of the apoca- 
lyptic tradition. For the justification of this account the reader is referred to the 
subsequent discussion. 

3 The best attempt to trace the historical evolution of the Messianic idea in 
later Judaism with which I am acquainted is that of Schirer Geschichte ii* 
590-609. 
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14. And there was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom, that 
all the peoples, nations, and languages should serve him: his dominion 
is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away, and his kingdom 
that which shall not be destroyed." 

The expression ‘one like unto a son of man’ first demands attention. 
This rendering agrees with the apparent meaning of the LXX ds vids 
évOpérov, but is in reality misleading. That the 73 in W2% 72 denotes 
merely, as it were, specific humanity, so that the phrase w2x 23 properly 
means ‘one resembling a man’, is now generally admitted, and is con- 
firmed by the occurrence of the title* ‘man’ elsewhere (see below). 
Next arises the question, Who is this mysterious ‘man’ who comes ‘ on 
the clouds of heaven’?* It is quite irrelevant to reply that he is merely 
a symbol of the people of Israel; cf. v. 27. Even granting this, the 
further question remains, Whence does this symbolic figure come? It 
will hardly be contended that it originates with the author of Daniel. 
The one fact that the entire material of the chapter represents an ancient 
tradition * worked up allegorically is, or should be, decisive against such 
a view. But, further, the suggested exegesis runs counter to the facts.° 
Our author entirely fails in his interpretation to make any headway with 
the mythical personage in question. No explanation is given of his 
appearance ‘on the clouds’,’ which is surely a characteristic feature 
and must have found a place in the allegory, if really invented ad hoc. 
Again, it is beyond the reach of question that this passage in Daniel was 


1 This passage is acutely handled by Cheyne Bible Problems pp. 213-235. My 
own conclusions have, however, been reached independently, and though following 
the same lines, advance the question, as I venture to think, a stage further. 

2 I hardly feel called upon to overhaul the voluminous recent literature on this 
topic. Most of the discussions seem to me to rest on a false critical basis, and we 
shall find, as we advance, ample reason to conclude that we are here dealing with 
an individual figure of a wholly supernatural kind. That is, after all, the main 
point. For the benefit of those who wish to go further into the linguistic (?) 
problem, I will subjoin a few references. N. Schmidt, art. ‘Son of Man’, Encyc. 
Bib. iv cols. 4705-4740, renews exhaustively the whole question, and discusses the 
views of other scholars. See also Volz Jiid. Eschatol. 214-216; B.R.J. 301 n. 
2, 307 n. 2, 305 n. 1; Gressmann Ursprung pp. 334-339. The last two give full 
refs. Other recent literature will be mentioned as occasion arises, 

3 The LXX reads émi trav vepeddv, while Theodotion has pera, and the Masoretic 
text wn 220 DY. See Dalman Worte Jesu 198, who argues that since Yahwé 
alone comes ‘on the clouds’ (Is. xix 1; Ps. civ 3) the substitution of DY for by 
may be due to a desire to obscure the divinity of the ‘man’. This may be so; 
in which case it would be clear that the LXX interpreted the figure as, practically, 
divine, Cf. B. R. J. 303f. 

* i.e. the Chaos-myth ; cf. Gunkel Schdpfung 323-335. 

5 Cf. Volz Jiid. Theol. 10-12. 

® Gressmann Ursprung 340 f, 347 f. 
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not only interpreted Messianically, but had a vast influence in shaping the 
developement of the Messianic idea. But is it not in the highest degree 
improbable that a unique conception such as that of the transcendent 
Messiah should have grown out of a mere blunder in exegesis?! I 
incline, however, to rely most on the line of argument pursued by 
Gunkel* who points out that the phrase ‘the man’ is but one of a 
number of technical terms occurring only in the apocalyptic literature 
and all obviously bearing a hidden meaning. Such are (to name only 
the most important) ‘the day’, ‘the end’, ‘the (Messianic) woes’, ‘the 
abomination of desolation’, ‘the Lion’, ‘the Lamb’, &c.' And is it 
not plain that our author assumes his readers to be already acquainted 
with the ‘man’ in question ; else why introduce him at all? It follows 
that the first step towards clearing up the significance of the entire 
supernatural framework in which the transcendent Messiah appears 
must be to enquire into the original character and function of this ‘man 
on the clouds of heaven’, who, it may be noted in passing, is but one of 
a series of heavenly ‘men’, whereof more in the sequel. 

Before, however, we can enter upon such an enquiry, it will be 
necessary to scrutinize more closely the details of his personality as pre- 
sented in the apocalypses. From Daniel we gather that he is destined 
to assume the réle of World-King (ver. 14). This and his divine, or quasi- 
divine, nature is all the information concerning him which the author 
vouchsafes us. Nothing is said as to his origin or the place whence he 
comes ; but we are perhaps justified in regarding his pre-existence ‘ as 
implied, while his coming ‘on the clouds of heaven’ at any rate suggests 
that heaven itself is his abode. The portrait is, however, completed, to 
a certain extent, in the later apocalypses, and accordingly we turn to 
the account in 4 Ezra xiii. Although the substance of portions of this 
important chapter have been set out in a previous section, it will be con- 
venient to quote the whole here.° 


1 B. R. J. 607 f. Clemen observes: ‘ Das Missverstdndnis ist aus einem doppelten 
Grunde unmidglich. Einmal hatte doch dann aus der Stelle nur entnommen werden 
kénnen, was irgendwie in thr lag ; sowohl Henoch als der vierte Esra wissen aber viel 
mehr iiber den Menschensohn auszusagen. Und dann wird er, so gut wie die Tiere, 
schon bei Daniel auf eine Tradition zuriickgehen, denn das Kommen auf den Wolken 
des Himmels, das von thm ausgesagt wird, passt gar nicht auf Israel und wird daher 
auch nachher nicht ausgedeutet’ (Religionsgeschichtl. Erkldrung d. N.T. 117). 

2 See his art. Aus Wellhausens apokalyptischen Forschungen, in the Zeitsch. f. wiss, 
Theol. N. F. Bd. vii (1899) pp. 582-590. 

8 Such employment of common words in special meanings is characteristic of 
the ‘Mysteries’ of the period in which the Jewish Apocalyptic arose. See 
examples in Gunkel’s Verstdandnis p. 20. 

_ * Traces of a pre-existent Messiah are found in the LXX, Volz Jiid. Eschat. 208; 
B. R. J. 304 f. 
5 I have followed mainly the text of Bensley-James (The Fourth Book of Esra, 
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1. ‘After the seven days, it happened that I dreamed in the night 
a dream. 2. Behold, there arose a mighty wind from the sea and 
stirred up all the waves thereof. 3. And I looked, and behold, that 
wind brought up from the heart of the sea as it were the likeness of 
a man (fanguam similitudinem hominis); 1 looked, and behold, that 
man was flying (conuo/abat) with the clouds of heaven. And whitherso- 
ever he turned his countenance and gazed, there all trembled which he 
gazed upon ; 4. and whithersoever the voice of his mouth proceeded, 
there all things which heard his voice were molten even as wax melts 
when it feels the fire. 5. Again I looked, and behold, there gathered 
together from the four winds of heaven a countless army of men to 
fight with the man who had arisen from the sea. 6. Then I looked, and 
lo, he graved (scu/psit) for himself a great mountain and flew thereon. 
7. But I strove to learn the region or place whence the mountain had 
been graven; but I was not able. 8. Thereafter I looked, and lo, all 
those who had gathered together to war against him fell into a great 
fear ; but nevertheless they dared the combat. 9. But when he saw the 
onslaught of the army which came against him he raised not a hand, nor 
brandished a sword or other instrument of war ; but I saw only ro. how 
he sent forth from his mouth as it were a stream of fire, and from 
his lips a flaming breath, and from his tongue there issued a tempest of 
sparks ; but all these mingled together, the stream of fire, and the flam- 
ing breath, and the mighty tempest. 11. It fell upon the assaulting 
army which was prepared for battle, and consumed it utterly ; so that in 
the same moment there was naught to be seen of the countless army 
but dust and ashes, and the smell of smoke. When I saw this I was 
amazed. 12. Thereafter I saw how that man came down from the 
mountain and called unto himself another peaceable multitude. 13. 
Then there drew nigh unto him the forms of many men, some exulting, 
others gloomy ; some were in bonds, some brought others with them as 
sacrificial offerings.’ 

Hereupon the dreamer awoke, and besought of the Most High the 
interpretation of the vision. And his prayer was answered in the 
following words :— 

25. ‘This is the interpretation of the vision: When thou sawest 
a man rising from the heart of the sea, 26. that was he whom the Most 
High has reserved throughout long ages, through whom he will deliver 
Creation, and who will himself establish the new order among those that 
are left. 27. When thou sawest how fire and flame and tempest issued 
from his mouth, 28. how he brandished no sword nor other instrument 


in Robinson’s Texts and Studies vol. iii No. 2 Camb, 1895), but have constantly 
referred to Gunkel’s translation in Kautzsch ii 395-398. I have not thought it 
necessary to note deviations from the Bensley-James text, 
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of war, and yet brought to nothing the assault of that army which took 
the field against. him, that signifies, 29. lo, days will come when the 
Most High will deliver the inhabitants of earth. 30. And there will 
come amazement of mind upon the inhabitants of the earth, 31. so that 
they shall plot to war one against the other, city against city, place 
against place, people against people, and kingdom against kingdom.’ 
32. Then when these things will:come to pass and the signs will happen 
which I told thee of before, my son will be revealed, him whom thou 
sawest as aman ascending. 33. And then, when all the nations will hear 
his voice, every man will leave his own land, and they will give over 
their mutual warfare ; 34. and a countless army will be gathered together 
into one place,’ as thou sawest, desiring to come and battle against him. 
35- But himself will stand on the top of Mount Zion. 36. But Zion 
will appear and be revealed to all men, builded in perfection, even as 
thou sawest the mountain graven without human hands. 37. But he, 
my son, will punish the impieties of the nations which came against 
him,—these are like unto the tempest—he will reprove them for their 
evil designs, and will prepare their future torments,—38. these are as 
it were the fire,—then he will bring them to-naught without pity by his 
word,—that is like unto the flame: 39. But when thou sawest him 
summoning and gathering unto himself another peaceable multitude, 
39. that is the ten tribes which were carried away out of their land in 
the days of King Josiah*... 48. Moreover, that [multitude] is also 
those that are left out of thy people, and who are in my holy region.‘ 
49. Therefore when he has brought to naught the multitude of the 
assembled heathens, he will protect the people [of Israel], so much 
thereof as is left. 50. And he will shew unto them many other great 
portents. 51. Then I spake: Lord God, shew me why I beheld the 
man rising from the heart of the sea. And he spake to me: 52. Even 
as no one can fathom or learn what is in the depths of the sea, so no 
one who dwelleth on earth can behold my son or his companions, until 
the hour of his day be come.’ 

Now, as in the case of Dan. vii 13 f, it is obvious on examination 
that the material of this chapter is not something freshly imagined ad hoc. 
The artificiality of the interpretation points to an already existing tradi- 
tion which refuses to fall completely within the allegorical scheme of the 
author. Thus the interpretation of the graven mountain as typifying 
the building of the new Jerusalem is hardly satisfactory—the ¢ertium 
comparationis is altogether wanting. Especially is this the case in 
vv. 37-38. It is Gressmann who says :— 

1 Cf, Is. xix 12; Matt. xxiv 7 (Gunkel), 

2 i.e. Armageddon, as we learn from Ap, Joh. xvi 16 (Gunkel). 


* Their further history does not concern us here. 
* Perhaps interpolated : so Gunkel. 5 Cf. Gunkel in Kautzsch ii 347. 
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‘The form of this sentence . . . is illogical. The author intended to 
express in the first two members as well as in the last that the punish- 
ment of the impieties is like the tempest,—the future torments are like 
the fire,—the pitiless annihilation like the flame, or better: Like 
tempest, fire, and flame, he will punish, torment, annihilate them. But 
apart from this, the interpretation could not possibly be worse. For 
how can fire be distinguished from flame? How can the former sym- 
bolize future torment, and the latter—in contradistinction thereto !— 
instant annihilation? Even should these symbols be capable in them- 
selves of bearing such a meaning, where they are united and expressed 
in the same breath, they cannot at any rate be differentiated in this 
fashion.’ ! 

From vv. 3, 25, we learn something concerning the place whence 
‘the man’ makes his appearance. But who would have expected ‘the 
heart of the sea’ to be mentioned in this connexion? ‘True, in Dan. 
vii 2, 3 ‘the four winds of the heaven brake forth upon the great sea’, 
but it is the ‘four great deas¢s’ who ‘come up’ from thence. Again, 
I Bar. liii 1, a ‘cloud’ arises from ‘a very great sea’, but is subse- 
quently explained as symbolizing ‘ the wide wor/d which the Almighty 
created when he bethought him to create the world’ (lvi 3). The 
latter passage can hardly be in point here, but it might be maintained 
that the author of 4 Ezra had confused the personages in Daniel vii. 
However, I prefer the suggestion of Gunkel,? that a star-myth has some- 
how got mixed up with the Daniel-Ezra-Enoch tradition of a heaven- 
sent king. Anyhow the trait in question does not fit in with the inter- 
pretation. Surely it is the secrets of Aeaven which no mortal may 
explore! Furthermore, the fragmentary character of the whole tradition 
is seen in the additions which the author makes in the interpretation, 
and for which parallel features are wanting in the vision itself. ‘Thus 
‘the man’ is to appear with certain ‘companions’ (xiii 52), probably 
the angelic host ; and there will be mutual wars among the nations 
(xiii 31). 

A comparison of this account with the passage in Dan. vii discloses 
the following noteworthy points. (1) In 4 Ezra ‘the man’ plays an 
active réle, whereas in Daniel his conquest of the last beast is but 
tacitly implied. (2) Here, too, ‘the man’ appears explicitly as both 
Judge and Deliverer, the latter conception predominating in the ‘ inter- 

1 Ursprung p. 352. 

2 Kautzsch ii 397 note u. So Volz 220 bottom. We shall see the force of this 
suggestion later. Gressmann’s criticism (Ursprung p. 354) seems to me irrelevant ; 
this author indeed concedes all that Gunkel contends for. The latter is supported 
by Jeremias Babylonisches im N.T. (1905) 41: Zimmern K. A. T. 392; Bousset 


R. J. 303 note 1; H. Schmidt Jona: eine Untersuchung 2. vergleichenden Religions- 
geschichte (1907) 184 ff. 
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pretation ’, the former in the ‘ vision ’,—another proof of the manifold 
character of the tradition. (3) The pre-existence of ‘the man’ is here 
clearly asserted, xii 32, xiii 26. So vii 28 (‘my son, the Messiah, will 
be revealed’) ; xiv 9 (‘thou shalt dwell with my son’; cf. Gunkel ad Zoc.).* 
(4) If we include the passage in c. vii just referred to, we have here 
four distinct titles for the transcendent World-Saviour, viz. (a) the Old 
Testament designation Messiah, (8) the apocalyptic ‘man’,’ (y) the 
Hellenistic owrnp, and (8) the synoptic Son of God. (5) The Messiah 
is described as inaugurating a new order of things (xiii 26), a concep- 
tion for which parallels are not wanting. Thus the function of the 
‘angel of the covenant’, Mal. iii, may originally have been to restore all 
things to their primordial order.’ So Test. Levi xviii the Messiah 
appears as restorer of the condition of things lost through the sin of 
Adam ; and this is perhaps the explanation of the name Taxo (= rdéwv) 
in Ass. Mos. ix 1.4 (6) Lastly, the pre-existent Messiah is hidden. God 
‘reserves’ (reservat) or ‘keeps’ him till the time when he is to be 
revealed as eschatological king (xii 32; xiii 26); in a place where he 
can be seen only by the elect, cf. xiii 53; xiv 9. The last passage, by 
the way, shews once more that several distinct traditions are worked up 
in 4 Ezra, since it is implied that the prophet will be caught up to 
heaven and will there abide with the Messiah and his companions. Still 
whether hidden in heaven or in the heart of the sea, the Messiah is at 
any rate pre-existent. 

We come next to the ‘Similitudes’, which consist of chaps. xxxvii- 
Ixxi of the Ethiopic Book of Enoch.’ We have seen that ‘the man’ of 
4 Ezra cannot be explained by mere literary dependence on Dan. vii, 
and the same holds good of ‘the man’ in the Similitudes. All three 
writers employ the same traditional myth-material. We must now con- 
sider how the author of the Similitudes has dealt with this tradition, and 
the best way will be to summarize the Messianic content of the relevant 
chapters. 

1 Syr. Ar.) filius meus Messias, Eth. Messias meus, Arm. Messias dei, Ar.? 
Messias. The Lat. has filius meus Iesus, obviously a Christian interpolation. 

2 xiii 3 ille homo; xiii 5 homo qui ascenderat de mari; xiii 12 tpse homo; xiii 
25 vidisti virum; xiii 32 ut vir ascendens; xiii 51 vide virum ascendentem de 
corde maris. 

8 Cf. Mk. ix 12 (‘HAcias édOdv mpdrov dwoxariordve mavra), and parallels. 

4 Cf. Clemen’s note Kautzsch ii 326. 

5 I have used (1) Charles The Book of Enoch (Oxford 1893), (2) German 
Translation with introduction and useful notes by G. Beer in Kautzsch ii 217-310, 
(3) J. Flemming and L. Radermacher Das Buch Henoch (Leipzig 1901), in the 
series Die griechisch-christl. Schriftsteller d. ersten 3 Jahrhunderte, hrsg. v. d. 
Kirchenvater-Kommission d. Kénigl. preuss, Akad. d. Wissenschaften. There is 
a short but excellent résumé of the Messianic ideas of the Similitudes in Charles 
Doct. of a Future Life pp. 213-217. 
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First of all, then, as to the titles here borne by the Messiah. These 
are :—(1) ‘The Son of Man’. This, of course, goes back to the 
Aramaic XW38 13, and we have already suggested reasons for concluding 
that the proper rendering is simply ‘the man’. It occurs, with unim- 
portant variations,’ xlvi 2-4 ; xlviii 2 ; lxii 5, 7, 9,14; Ixiii 11; lxix 26, 
27, 29 (twice) ; Ixx 1; Ixxi 14, 17 (the last two refer to Enoch himself).* 
The variations referred to mostly concern the use or omission of the 
demonstratives ‘this’ and ‘that’; and it is now practically settled that 
in the Ethiopic version these simply represent the Greek article. 

More remarkable are the phrase wa/da ’tgudla ’emahaydw, literally, 
‘ the offspring of the mother of the living’, which occurs in the Ethiopic 
text, Ixii 7, 9, 14.; Ixiii 11 ; Ixix 26, 27; Ixx 1, and the reading. walda dé 
tsit = ‘son of woman’, which is occasionally found in some of the later 
MSS, e. g. in Ixii 5. There is, of course, no reason a priori why the 
title ‘son of woman’ should not occur,‘ and we shall,. later, adduce 
instances of its employment. Still, no argument must be founded upon 
its use in the Ethiopic text, since (a) the reading wa/da dé ’Esit (= son of 
woman) for walda bé ’tsit (= filius uiri) in \xii 5 may be due either to 
Christian tampering with the text, or, possibly, to a confusion with wadda 
and 4 ’ésit which stand in the preceding verse.® Further, (8) Dalman, 
Schmidt, and Charles* hold that in Ethiopic no difference of meaning 
exists between walda sab’e (= filius hominis,—found, seemingly, xlvi 2, 
3, 4; xlviii 2 only) and walda 08 tsi (= filius uiri), while the odd phrase 
‘the offspring of the mother of the living’ ‘is regularly. used in Ethiopic 
for “ mortal man”,... [and] is the constant equivalent for 6 vids rod 
dvOpwrov in the New Testament, at least in the printed texts’.” 

(2) The Messiah or Christ. This title occurs only twice, xlviii 10 
(‘because they denied the lord of spirits and his Christ’) and lii 4 (‘all 
this which thou hast seen serves to shew the glory of his Christ’). 
Dalman * would strike out the words ‘and his Christ’ in the first instance, 
on the ground that the ‘lord of spirits here’ = the Messiah ; he regards 
lii 4 as an interpolation as breaking the connexion between 3 and 5. 


1 If any one doubts that the ‘son of man’ is here really a title of the Messiah, 
let him read carefully Charles’s note (Doct. of a Future Life pp. 214-215), where the 
point is convincingly made out. 

2 For these see B, R. J. 301 n. 2; Volz Jiid. Eschat, 214; and Beer’s note to xlvi 2 
(Kautzsch ii 262). 

3 See Beer in Kautzsch ii 277 note o. * Cf. Is. vii 14. 

5 These suggestions come from Beer’s note ad /éc. (Kautzsch Ixxxviii 271). 

® Refs. in Dalman Worte Jesu 199, Volz 214. 

‘7 Prof, Burkitt, ‘ Four Notes on the Book of Enoch’ inthe Journal of Theological 
Studies viii (1906-1907) p. 447. This note disposes of certain difficulties I had 
previously felt owing to my unfortunate ignorance of the Ethiopic language. 

8 Worte Jesu 221. 
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The grounds assigned are no doubt slender ; a better argument would 
be the absence of the designation elsewhere in the Similitudes, In any 
case, there can be no question but that ‘the man’ is none other than 
the Messiah. 

(3) The Elect One (M3, éxAexrdés). This is a standing title of the 
Messiah in the Similitudes. It is found, xxxix 6 (‘the Elect One, of 
Righteousness and Truth or (?) Faith’); xl 5; xlv 3; xlix 2, 4; li 3, 
5; lii 6, 9; liii 6; lv 4; lxi 5, 8; Ixii 1.1 The companions of the 
Messiah are styled the ‘ elect ones’, e.g. xxxix 6, also the ‘ righteous 
ones’, and even the ‘ saints’ (xxxix 4; xl 1 ; lxii 8). 

(4) The righteous one.? This occurs several times, e. g. xxxviii 2 ; 
liii 6. Soxlvi 3 (‘this is “the man” who hath righteousness, and with 
whom righteousness dwelleth’); Ixxi 14 (where the quasi-Messianic 
Enoch is addressed by Michael ; ‘Thou art “the man” who art born 
unto righteousness ’). 

The next point to be considered is the réle played by the Messiah in 
the last act of the great World-Drama. In general, he is represented in 
the Similitudes as less active than was the case in 4 Ezra xiii; but he is 
none the less an imposing figure. He discharges two main functions, 
(i) as cosmical Judge, in which case he appears as more or less passive 
by the side of God, and (ii) as Messianic Champion and Ruler of the 
Righteous. In each instance we shall consider (a) the scope and range 
of his activities, and () the characteristics which accrue to him by reason 
of the two functions respectively. 

i. (2) As Judge,* his jurisdiction embraces all creatures. ‘The sum of 
judgement will be committed unto Him ‘* (Ixix 27), as He sits on the 
throne of His glory (xlv 3; lv 4; Ixii 3), whereon the Lord of Spirits 
will place Him (xi 8 ; Ixii 2) alongside of Himself® (xlvii 3 ; li 3). On 
the Day of Judgement (that great day, liv 6, of tribulation and suffering, 
xlv 2; lv 3) the elect will stand before Him (Ixii 8), and He will judge 
all the works of the holy in heaven, and weigh their deeds in the balance, 
according to the manner of the righteous judgement of the Lord of 
Spirits (Ixi 8-9). No one shall be able to utter a lying word before Him 
(xlix 4). As to sinners, the word of His mouth will slay them, and all 
the unrighteous will be destroyed before His face (Ixii 2 ; cf. xxxviii 1- 
3; xlv 2-6); so in particular the kings and mighty ones of the earth 
will perish and be delivered into the hands of the righteous and holy, 


1 Cf. Is. xli8 f; xlii1; Lk. ix 35; xxiii 35. 

2 Cf. Acts iii 14; vii 52; xxii 14; 1 Jn. ii 1. See further Dalman Worte 
Jesu 200. 

8 The Ancient of Days himself acts as Judge, xlvii 3 ; so in the N.T. the role is 
attributed now to the Father, and again to the Son. 
* Cf. Jn. v 22, 27. 5 Cf. Ps. cx 1, 
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xxxviii 5 ; for their subsequent fate see Ixi 8 ; lv 4; Ixii 3; ii 5, 9; Ixiii 
9, 1, 8; Ixii 11, 12; xiii ro), Likewise, those who have led the world 
astray (presumably the 200 angels whose amours with the daughters of 
men were productive of so much mischief), will be destroyed from off 
the face of the earth (Ixix 27); and again Azazel and all his crew will be 
judged by the Elect One ‘in the name of the Lord of Spirits’ (Iv 4). 

i. (4) As Judge, the Messiah possesses Righteousness, Wisdom, and 
Power.’ He is the Righteous One xar’ éfoyyyv (xxxviii 2; cf. liii 6 ‘ the 
Righteous and Elect One’). By reason of his indwelling Righteousness 
God has been pleased to elect him to the position (xlvi 3; xlix 4). 
Wisdom, finding no habitation on earth, withdrew to heaven (xlii 1-2, 
see Beer ad /oc.), the spirit of Wisdom abides in him ? (xlix 3), and its 
secrets pour forth like water from the thought of his mouth (xlix 1, 3 ;° 
li 3). Likewise he possesses the Spirit of Power and of Universal 
Dominion from generation to generation (xlix 2 ; Ixii 6). 

ii. (a) As Messianic champion he is to overcome the minions of Un- 
godliness and to vindicate the possession of the (new) earth to the 
righteous for ever. He thus corresponds in some sort to the Restorer 
and Deliverer of 4 Ezra, though indeed his punishment of the evildoers 
is here viewed less as a conquest than as a forensic act. As usual, he has 
to clear the ground (so to say) by removing (a) the foes of Israel, (8) the 
sinners, and (y) the demoniac powers. We are not for the moment 
concerned with the by no means edifying details of their respective 
punishments. Chapter li announces (so far as words go) a general resur- 
rection in the body‘ and the transfiguration (3efaZew) of the righteous, 
before whom all the might of the heathens will melt away (lii 6) through 
the power of the Messiah, as one may suppose, though this is not 
explicitly stated. No defence will avail the godless (lii 7-8), and they 
will seek in vain tosecure by gifts the mercy of God (liii 1-2). Satan 
and his companions will be dealt with by angels (liii 3), and the kings 
and mighty ones will be cast into (?)Gehenna, where also the host of 
Azazel will be tormented in different ways (liv 1-5). The latter will 
finally be cast into the fiery furnace (liv 6), after being judged by the 
Messiah in the presence of the kings and mighty ones who will dwell 
on the earth (lv 4). Chapter lvi describes a final attack on Jerusalem 
by the heathen kings and their forces. These will destroy one another, 


1 Cf. Volz Jiid. Eschatol. xxxv 8 pp. 231 f, where parallels are mentioned ; also 
Ps, xlv 4-8 ; Ixxii; Is. xi 3-5; Jer. xxiii 5-6. 

2 From this to the thought of an hypostatized Logos was but a small step. 

8 For the meaning of ‘ the spirit of those who have fallen asleep in Righteous- 
ness ’, which is mentioned in this verse, see Gressmann Ursprung 359. 

* Beer ad loc. compares the Persian myth in which the SaoSyaiit raises the dead 
and rewards or punishes them according to their ‘ works’, 
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and together with the godless ones, will be finally swallowed up by 
Se’ol before the eyes of the righteous. According to Ixii 2 the Messiah 
will slay all sinners with the word of his mouth, while xlviii g—10, 1xii 
12 make the kings and mighty ones of the earth to be seized by an angel 
of punishment, when they form a spectacle for the righteous (!) as they 
burn and disappear for ever, xlviii 9. Whether the same persons are 
intended in the two cases I am not in a position to say. Indeed it is 
impossible to extract a consistent account from the confused narrative 
in these chapters. But enough has, perhaps, been said to shew that 
the part played by the Messiah is slight, as compared with the active 
functions assigned to him in the Psalms of Solomon, the Sibyllines, and 
4 Ezra. 

The fate of the righteous may be briefly outlined here. Sin and 
wrongdoing are banished from the face of the earth (xlix 2); heaven 
and earth are transformed (xlv 4-5), to become the fitting abode of the 
righteous elect (xxxix 5; xli 2). There they will live days without end, 
the righteous in the light of the sun, and the elect in that of eternal life. 
They will seek the light, and find righteousness in the Lord of Spirits, 
and enjoy eternal peace (Iviii 3-4; cf. xxxviii 4; lviii 3). 

ii. (4) As Champion of and Ruler of the Righteous, the Messiah has 
already been revealed to them (Ixii 7—so Charles, but I do not see how 
the statement is to be explained, unless as referring to the members of 
the pre-existent community); he is their support and will keep them 
from stumbling (xlviii 4), the Light of the nations (= 7d as tod xécpov), 
and the Hope of those who are oppressed (id.). He is the Avenger 
of the righteous (xlviii 7). As we have already noted, after the zapovoia, 
the righteous and elect will dwell in everlasting joy on the new earth? 
(li 5), and the community of the righteous will endure in unhindered 
prosperity (liii 6 ; lxii 8). Their faces will shine with joy (li 5), they will 
be clothed with Life and Glory (Ixii 15-16), and Light (xxxix 7), and 
become even as the angels of heaven (li 4), and will live in closest com- 
munion with the Elect One (Ixii 14), in the presence of the Lord of 
Spirits xxxix 7). 

We have here a great and noteworthy advance on the earlier con- 
ceptions of the Messiah, and an approximation to the ethical and spiritual 
Christology of the Gospels. Such an approximation is also found in the 
stress here laid on the pre-existence of the Messiah.? On this point 
the Similitudes go far beyond any of the books hitherto discussed. The 


1 Cf. Mt. v 5. I mention only the most striking of the N.T. parallels, The 
reader will find a pretty complete list in Beer’s notes. 

2 Bousset Die Jiidische Apokalyptik p. 59 (cited by Cheyne Bible Problems p. 235) 
seems to me to go too far. Surely there are other essential elements in the 
Christian conception of the suffering Messiah, which find no place here. 
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language of xlviii 3 is striking: ‘ Before the sun and the signs (i. e. of 
the Zodiac) were created, and before the stars of heaven were made, 
his (the Messiah’s) name was named by the Lord of Spirits.’ In 
popular belief, name and personality are, of course, identical? ; but the 
personal pre-existence of the Messiah is further explicitly stated : God 
has elected and hidden him ‘before the foundation of the world’ (xlviii 
6; cf. lxii 7), ‘his glory endureth from eternity to eternity and his 
power from generation to generation’ (xlix 2). His dwelling is under 
the wings of the Lord of Spirits (xxxix 7). Most clearly xlvi 1: ‘I 
beheld there the Head of Days (€*21 P’*RY Dan. vii 13), and his head 
was white as wool; and with him another whose countenance was as 
that of a man (the apocalyptic 4°4ar’énd) and his face full of graciousness, 
even as that of a holy angel.’ Here he is represented as abiding with 
God.’ We note that the Messiah is portrayed as dwelling in the midst 
of a pre-existent community of the elect, as in 4 Ezra vi 26; vii 28; 
xiv 9. Thus in c. xxxix Enoch is caught up by a whirlwind to the end 
of the heavens,‘ and there beholds the mansions of the righteous and 
the habitations of the saints (3), wherein they dwell with the Elect One 
(6) under the wings of the Lord of Spirits, (7) from eternity to eternity 
(5). Heaven is, of course, spatially conceived, so-that ‘the end of the 
heavens’ must mean the place furthest from earth where the Ancient 
of Days sits enthroned.’ Such passages are important as throwing light 
on the conception of the hidden Messiah, which we find in Ixii 67: ‘the 
man’ was hidden from the beginning, and the Most High has reserved 
him ...and revealed him to the elect, and he rules over all hidden 
things. In Ix 11 the angel -shews Enoch ‘all things hidden, the first 


1 According to Weber the orjginal idea was ‘dass es Gottes Wille von Ewigkeit 
her war, den Messias 2u schaffen und in die Welt zu senden, wie auch die mit ihm als 
praexistent genannten Vater, das Volk Israel und das Heiligtum, nicht wirklich, 
sondern in Gottes ewigem Heilsrathe vorhanden waren’ (Jiid. Theol. 355). The 
thought of a veal pre-existence is late. Dalman rightly observes: ‘ Die 
Priéexistenzaussagen der Bilderreden Henochs, des vierten Esrabuchs, und von Pesikta 
Rabbati setzen tibrigens auch keine menschliche Geburt des Messias voraus’ (Worte Jesu 
107). But when he goes on to state that ‘von einer der Geburt als Mensch 
vorangehenden dem Messias eigentiimlichen Préexistenz das Judentum nie etwas 
gewusst habe’ (ibid.) he certainly runs counter to the facts, as will be shewn before 
we have done. See further Volz Jud. Eschatol. 216-218. 

2 See B. R. J. 302 n. 1, 404; Cheyne B. P. 229 ff. 

3 The real pre-existence of the Messiah in the Similitudes is denied by Billerbeck 
(Zeitschrift Nathanael xix 97 ff ; xxi 89 ff), on what appear to me insufficient grounds. 
Couard (Anschauungen pp. 207 f) criticizes this position, but his interpretation of 
the is open to serious question. 

4 Cf. a Cor. xii 2 ff. The Persian origin of the whole conception has been 
established by Bousset (Arch. f. rel. Wiss. 1901, 155 ff). 

5 Interesting details are given by Weber, Jud. Theol, 162 ff. 
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and the last, in heaven high above, and in the deep under the earth, at 
the ends of the heavens, and at the (?) foundations thereof’.' Of these 
secret repositories only the ‘end of the heavens’ can, however, be the 
abode of the Messiah, since there alone, as we have seen, is God, under 
whose wings he abides till the time of his manifestation arrives. There 
are the seats of the righteous, of the patriarchs, and of the elect of 
former days (Ixx 4). There, too, is the garden of life, i.e. paradise. 
The Messiah is thus the paradisal king, the first created of all things ; 
we may call him with ‘Paul’ rpwroroxos xrioews (Col. i 15)? 
Or, bringing together the scattered details, we find that the Messiah 
appears in the apocalyptic literature as a concrete individual figure which 
cannot be explained as a mere literary creation of the author in whose 
writings it emerges, but shews every indication of having a long tradition 
behind it. We find ‘the man’ invested with divine attributes, repre- 
sented as dwelling eternally in Paradise, and destined to be revealed at 
the close of the present era, to deliver the righteous and to judge the 
whole of created beings. He is to found a new order of things, or 
rather to ‘restore’ them to their original perfect condition. Further- 
more, his supernatural characteristics and powers place him in a wholly 
different category from that of the humble scion of the house of David 
who formed the object of the popular aspirations of Israel. If we style 
him the Messiah, it is with the full consciousness that in his case the 
title bears a new and enlarged meaning. The popular Messiah is earthly, 
and born of human parents; ‘the man’ is divine and has pre-existed 
from all eternity. Moreover, the fact that the two conceptions continued 
for a time to flourish side by side points to the existence of two distinct 
currents in Jewish thought : we cannot regard the transcendent Messiah 
as a mere developement of earlier Messianic ideas.’ Any other con- 
clusion would imply the deification of an originally human (i.e. humanly 
conceived) figure. Now there are plenty of instances in which an 
original god has been ‘ honourably degraded’ to heroic or even to human 
rank‘; but not one single case of the reverse process is discoverable 
in Israel or elsewhere. Couard indeed argues® that the developement 


1 Text uncertain. 

2 See, however, Dalman Worte Jesu 245-248 ; Weber Jiid. Theol. 354 ff. 

3 The transcendent Messiah is, of course, never represented as a descendant of 
David. The words qui orietur ex semine David, which are found in the Syrian 
version of 4 Ezra xii 32, seem to be a Christian interpolation. 

4 This is the case, e.g., with Lycurgus. For instances less remote from the 
present investigation, see the second volume of Winckler’s Geschichte Israels, which 
work, though needing to be used with caution, is rich in suggestion and supplies 
ample materials for forming a sound judgement, Cf. Ed. Meyer Jsraeliten 278 ff. 

5 Anschauungen 212. Similarly Schirer: ‘ Die jiidischen Anschauungen bleiben 
siberall eigenartige und erklaren sich von der Basis der alttestamentlichen Anschauungen 
VOL. XII. H 
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is explicable in terms of the universalistic tendencies in later Judaism. 
We have already seen how these may account for the displacement of 
the Messiah ben David in the apocalyptic writers ; but this reasoning 
breaks down when applied to the particular form which the results of 
the new developement assumed. The student who weighs the argu- 
ments already advanced will, I hope, conclude that the being resembling 
a man is not a mere invention of the author of Daniel, but rather an 
already existing tradition at most revived by him and adapted as well 
as might be to his particular purpose. The further fact (on which 
Couard relies), that the pre-existence of the Messiah is implied in Mich. 
v 1 f and elsewhere serves only to confirm the existence in Israel of the 
tradition of a coming God-King, and by no means to establish its intra- 
Israelitish origin. I have already sought to shew that the idea of a 
divine world-ruler could not conceivably arise in Israel itself, and I will 
proceed to verify this hypothesis by a more searching examination of 
the entire tradition. 


aus als Umbildung oder Ergdneungen dieser’ (Geschichte ii* 587). But this notion 
will have to go. As Prof. Drews observes (in a letter to the present writer), 
* Handelt es sich doch vor allem darum, das Vorurteil der “ Einzigartigkeit”” der 
jtidisch-christlichen Vorstellungswelt eu zerstiren und den Blick dafiir frei zu machen, 
‘dass auch diese Welt nur Moment und Glied eines grissern Zusammenhanges von 
mythischen Ideen darstellt, Unsere Theologen sttzen ja noch immer eingepfercht in 
thren jiidischen Mauern und meinen schon genug getan eu haben, wenn sie zeigen, 
dass ein bestimm/er Gedanke sich innerhalb der letateren nicht nachweisen ldsst.’ As to 
the idea of Pre-existence cf. Harnack Dogmengeschichte i® 755-764. 


W. V. Hacue. 
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THE EARLY GREEK COMMENTATORS ON THE 
GOSPEL ACCORDING TO ST MATTHEW. 


THE number of early commentaries on St Matthew’s Gospel, com- 
pared with the number of the commentaries on the other three, is 
astonishingly large, and is one of several indications of the pre- 
dominant position held by this Gospel from the earliest times. A 
summary enumeration of them, and the natural starting-point for any 
systematic account, is the list given by St Jerome in the preface to his 
own Commentary on St Matthew, written in 387: ‘legisse me fateor ante 
annos plurimos in Mattheum Origenis viginti quinque Volumina, et 
totidem eius Homilias, Commaticumque interpretationis genus; et 
Theophili Antiochenae urbis episcopi Commentarios, Hippolyti quoque 
martyris, et Theodori Heracleotae Apollinarisque Laodiceni ac Didymi 
Alexandrini, et latinorum Hilarii Victorini Fortunatiani, opuscula.’ 
Jerome, then, writing before the close of the fourth Christian century, 
had made personal acquaintance with the work of nine commentators 
on St Matthew, of whom six were Greek and three Latin. 

1. Of the work of Theophilus of Antioch nothing is known outside 
Jerome’s testimony. But Jerome refers to it also in the de viris illu- 
stribus 25, and in his r21st Epistle ad Algasiam § 6 quotes verbatim 
a curious exposition of the parable of the Unjust Steward, who is 
interpreted to be none other than St Paul. It was really, in fact, 
not a commentary on St Matthew alone, but on the Four Gospels put 
together, ‘quattuor evangelistarum in unum opus dicta compingens’. 
This in itself hardly sounds like the second century; and in view of 
Theophilus’s remoteness from St Jerome’s day—a gap of two centuries 
divides them—it is impossible not to suspect some flaw in the tradition.* 
But these very notices in Jerome gave a fictitious life to the supposed 


1 The following study is a fragmentary commencement, written in 1903, of what 
was to have been a connected account of all patristic exegesis of the New 
Testament. The vastness of the subject soon made contraction of the project 
imperative, and all that ultimately took shape was an article on ‘Greek patristic 
commentaries on St Paul’ contributed to the supplementary volume of Hastings’s 
Dictionary of the Bible. 1 have no hope of ever being able to return to the subject : 
and it seemed to me, as I sorted some old papers, that perhaps these pages, 
fragmentary and incomplete as they are, might be worth rescuing from one’s 
rubbish-heap and transferring to the friendly shelter of the Journat. Here and 
there a sentence will be found to repeat what I have already said in print in the 
Hastings Dictionary. 

2 And Jerome himself seems to have had his suspicions, for he expressly notes 
in the de viris that the commentary on ‘the Gospel’ was in his opinion incongruous, 
in language and refinement, with Theophilus’s other works. 
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‘Commentaries of Theophilus’; some ingenious author or scribe 
prefixed the name to a Latin compilation of a date not only later than 
St Jerome, but later also than the fifth-century writers Eucherius and 
Arnobius Junior, and the mediaeval fraud imposed on an illustrious 
scholar of our own generation, who bestowed on it a temporary patronage. 
It will be enough on this subject to refer to a paper by Dr Sanday in 
Studia Biblica i (1885) 89-101. 

2. In none of the ancient lists of the works of Hippolytus—neither 
in the inscription on the chair of his statue, nor in Eusebius 1. £. vi 
22, nor in Jerome de viris illustribus 61—is mention made of any com- 
mentary on St Matthew. But the inscription is jejune about exegetical 
works altogether,' unless indeed the mysterious qdai eis ras ypadas 
conceals somehow the meaning ‘exegesis on all the scriptures’? ; Eusebius 
subjoins to his list the note that ‘ very many other works’ of Hippolytus 
would be found on research to be extant; and in Jerome’s case the 
negative evidence of the de viris is of little moment in view of the 
definite statement cited above from the prologue to the Comm. in Matt. 
It is true that nothing like such a commentary is extant among the 
remains of Hippolytus: but he wrote in Greek, and Greek soon ceased 
to be familiar in Roman church circles, so that it is not wonderful that 
his books soon dropped out of sight. 

That would be in itself a sufficient explanation: but there is also, in 
the case of the work before us, the alternative possibility that it was not 
really a complete commentary in the later and stricter sense at all. At 
the beginning of the third century, when Hippolytus wrote, the exegesis 
of Scripture, and perhaps especially of the New Testament, was in its 
infancy as a form of literature; and doubtless some experiments were 
tried under this head which were far from amounting to a continuous 
exposition from first to last of the whole of some book of Scripture. 
Eis 75 xara Ma@aiov ebayyéduwov, for instance, is the sort of title which 
might cover exegetical work of very varying extent; and it is at least 
significant that all the considerable fragments of Hippolytus which can 
be referred with probability to the lost commentary on St Matthew 
attach themselves exclusively to the twenty-fourth chapter, an eschato- 
logical passage which we know, from the titles of other writings of 
Hippolytus, would have formed a particularly congenial theme. 

(a) In Hermathena vii 137-150 (1890) Dr J. Gwynn published in 

1 See Lightfoot S. Clement of Rome? ii 325: only treatises ‘on the Psalms’ and 
‘on the Witch of Endor’ are mentioned. 

2 ‘All the scriptures’ need not be tco literally interpreted. Diodore and 
Theodore among the Antiochenes are both of them reported to have written 
roundly expositions or explanations of ‘all’ the books of scripture: among the 


Alexandrines Didymus is said to have interpreted Old and New Testament «ard 
Aégw, ‘phrase by phrase’. 
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Syriac, with English translation, an extract from the commentary of 
Dionysius Bar Salibi on the Apocalypse (MS Brit. Mus. Rich 7185) em- 
bodying Hippolytus’s explanation of Matt. xxiv 15-22. The margin of 
the MS attributes the quotation to ‘the interpretation of the Gospel’, 
i.e. apparently a definite commentary, and Harnack, A/tchristliche 
Litteratur i 641, accepts, as I gather, the attribution ; but Gwynn, while 
defending the Hippolytean authorship, speaks with reserve as to its exact 
provenance, and Achelis in the Berlin edition of Hippolytus (I ii 243- 
246: A.D. 1897) prints it as part of the ‘ Capitula against Gaius’. 

(4) From Coptic, Ethiopic, and Arabic catenae, which are all derived 
from a single (doubtless Greek) original, Achelis, of. cit. 197-207, prints 
German renderings of ‘ interpretations’ ascribed to Hippolytus, covering 
Matt. xxiv 15-34. 

(c) Of much greater importance than either of the foregoing, if it 
could really be attributed to Hippolytus, is an anonymous Latin ex- 
position of Matt. xxiv 20-44, which Mgr G. Mercati and I myself dis- 
covered independently in the same MS of the Ambrosian Library which 
contains also the Muratorian Canon (I 101 sup., foll. 19-29: saec. vii- 
viii: fram Bobbio): see Studi e Testi xi (Rome 1903) ‘ Anonymi 
Chiliastae in Matthaeum fragmenta’, and /. 7: S. v 218 (1904) ‘ An 
exegetical fragment of the third century’. ‘That the original belonged 
to pagan times I argued in the JourNaL both from the division of man- 
kind into the three classes of iusti peccatores impii, and from the specific 
interpretation of the ‘sign of the Beast on the forehead and the hand’ 
as the laurel crown worn on the head—compare Tertullian de corona 
militis—and the incense cast on the altar of abomination. That a 
crude and materializing eschatology was still largely prevalent in the 
circles with which the writer is familiar is shewn by the care with which, 
though himself a millenarian, he sets himself to overthrow the superstition 
that the saints during the thousand years’ reign would literally eat and 
drink the good things of earth at the Lord’s table. That the Latin as 
we have it, whether it is original or a translation from the Greek, is not 
later than the third or fourth century, the character of its biblical text 
sufficiently guarantees, If the Latin of the Ambrosian MS is a trans- 
lation, then the probability was great that its ultimate source is in Hip- 
polytus. If on the other hand the Latin is original, then the claims 
of the earliest Latin writer on St Jerome’s list, Victorinus of Pettau,’ 


1 Victorinus of Petavio or Pettau, martyred under Diocletian, was according 
to Jerome, de viris 74, better acquainted with Greek than with Latin: but the 
commentary on St Matthew is enumerated by Jerome in the Latin section of his 
list. Nevertheless he deserves mention here, in connexion with the Greek 
commentators, just because it was the business of his Latin writings to put before 
the Latin Christian world, with however inadequate expression, the exegetical 
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were very strong. In either case we seemed to have a new contribution 
to patristic exegesis in its most ancient period. Another feature was, 
however, introduced into the discussion by Mr Souter’s proof (/. Z. S. 
v 608) of the intimate relation between the language of the fragment 
and the language of the author of the commentary on the Pauline 
Epistles and book of Biblical Questions known as Ambrosiaster. 
Mr Souter claims that Ambrosiaster was himself the writer of the frag- 
ment, and that view is certainly the simplest ; but I do not myself think 
that, especially if the original was Greek, the possibility ought to be 
excluded that Ambrosiaster was working up the material of an earlier 
writer. 

3. The work of Origen, although chronologically he follows after 
Theophilus and Hippolytus, is for its intrinsic importance naturally 
placed by Jerome at the head of his list. Each of his three methods 
of exegesis, Commentary, Homilies, and Notes, was represented on 
St Matthew’s Gospel: ‘Origenis viginti quinque Volumina, et totidem 
eius Homilias, Commaticumque interpretationis genus.’ But in this 
case at any rate the Commentary was by far the most important of the 
three ; and it is the only one mentioned in Jerome’s lately recovered 
catalogue of Origen’s writings ‘in Mattheum lib. xxv’. 

(i) These twenty-five volumes or topo of Commentary, written towards 
the end of Origen’s life, about a. D. 245, are also mentioned in Eusebius 
H. E. vi 32, and are in parts extant in the original Greek and in a Latin 
version. 

a. Books x-xvii, containing the Commentary on Matt. xiii 36—xxii 33, 
were first published in the original Greek in Huet’s edition, Rouen 1668: 


material of Hippolytus and Origen. Compare Jerome ¢p. 36. 16 (a.p. 384) 
‘ Hippolyti martyris verba . . . a quo et Victorinus noster non plurimum discrepat, 
non quod omnia plenius exsecutus sit, sed quod possit occasionem praebere lectori 
ad intellegentiam latiorem’: ep, 61. 2 (A.D. 396) ‘ taceo de Victorino Petabionensi 
et ceteris, qui Origenem in explanatione dumtaxat scripturarum secuti sunt et 
expresserunt’: ep. 84. 7 (A.D, 400) ‘nec disertiores sumus Hilario nec fideliores 
Victorino qui eius [ sc, Origenis] tractatus non ut interpretes sed ut auctores proprii 
operis transtulerunt’. Similarly Rufinus (Afol. ii 30) asserts ‘ de sancto Victorino’ 
that he was not strictly a translator of any Greek work, ‘ interpretis titulo nihil 
omnino arbitror transtulisse de graeco’. No direct quotations appear to have 
survived from Victorinus’s work on St Matthew : Jerome even omits all mention of 
it in the catalogue of Victorinus’s writings in the de viris, and Cassiodorus’s reference 
suggests that Victorinus, like Hippolytus, may have dealt only with selected 
passages, de inst. div. litt. 7 ‘Mattheum ... de quo et Victorinus ex oratore 
episcopus nonnulla disseruit’. 

1 The catalogue is a fragment of a letter to Paula and Eustochium of a.p. 384: 
printed in Harnack Altchristliche Litteratur i 334, and (with the help of further 
MSS) by Klostermann in the Sitsungsberichte der k. preussischen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften, 1897, p. 855. 
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see de la Rue iii 442-829, Migne P. G. xiii 835-1600. The MSS are 
enumerated, and their relations discussed, by A. E. Brooke, Fragments 
of Heracleon (‘Texts and Studies’ i 4, a.p. 1891) pp. 1-17; by Preus- 
chen in Harnack’s A/tchristliche Litteratur i 391, 392; and again by 
Brooke Commentary of Origen on St John (Cambridge, a. D. 1896) pp. 
xviii, xix. Munich graec. cxci, saec. xiii, is the oldest MS and is the 
direct ancestor of some at least of our other MSS. 

8. The Commentary on Matt. xvi 13-xxvii 66 is represented in a 
Latin translation, first edited by Merlin, Paris 1512, omitted by Huet, 
but restored to a place among Origen’s collected works in de la Rue iii 
521-931, Migne P. G. xiii 993-1800. It commences at tom. xii § 9 of 
the Greek, and is divided into /vactatus, numbered from 1 to 35." 
Preuschen, of. cit. 366, explains by reference to these thirty-five ¢ractatus 
the error in Jerome’s prologue to his translation of Origen’s Homilies 
on St Luke ‘xxxvi tomos illius [sc. Origenis] in Mattheum’: but the 
figure there should doubtless be read not xxxvi but xxvi, in accordance 
both with a Cambridge manuscript of the Latin Homiliae,* and with 
Rufinus’s citation of this very prologue of Jerome’s in adv. Hieron. ii 21, 
22.3 For the date of the version we are thrown back therefore on other 
evidence than Jerome’s. Zermini ad quem are the following: one MS, 
used by de la Rue, had been given to St Remi at Reims by archbishop 
Hincmar, who died in 882: the translation is used in the Commentary 
on St Matthew of Paschasius Radbert, abbot of Corbie, who died in 851: 
and finally it is not likely that any Western scholar would have had 
access to any treatise of Origen, much less have wished to translate it, 
later than the sixth century. In the opposite direction, as a ferminus 
a guo, Dom Chapman (/. 7. S. iii 436 [1902]) sought to establish the 
dependence of the translator on the Latin commentary known as the 
Opus imperfectum in Mattheum, an Arian work composed at earliest 
about a.p. 400. Chapman argued that the translator was a bishop: 
Huet had suggested Cassiodorus’s friend the presbyter Bellator, the 
known translator of Homilies of Origen on the two books of Esdras 
(circa A.D. 550). From comparison with the original Greck in the five 
or six tomes for which they overlap, the work appears to be rather a 
paraphrase than a translation. Yet even so, and inelegant or even 
barbarous as it is, de la Rue was able, in defending its re-inclusion 
in his edition of Origen (pref. ad vol. iii), to appeal to its services in 
emending the text, and establishing the meaning, of the original Greek. 


1 The division into 145 ‘series’ or sections, by which it is now usually cited, 
is due to the editors (presumably to de la Rue), and only commences from the 
point where the Greek text fails us, Matt. xxii 33. 

2 MS of Corpus Christi College, of about a.p. 800: see Westcott Dict. Christ. 
Biogr. iv 113 a. 5 Preuschen’s reference here is wrong. 
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(ii) The twenty-five Homilies rest on the single guarantee of Jerome’s 
preface to his Commentary. No other ancient authority mentions 
them: and the various homilies on texts taken from this Gospel which 
are found in Latin mediaeval MSS—the Venice 1513 edition of Latin 
Homilies of Origen includes e.g. sixteen on St Matthew—appear to 
have no claim to genuineness. 

(iii) The Notes on St Matthew, ‘commaticum interpretationis genus’, 
are similarly known only from the same preface of Jerome. 

But how does it come about (it may be asked) that Jerome should 
enumerate in this preface, among books read by him long before, two 
works of Origen on St Matthew which are yet absent from the pre- 
sumably exhaustive catalogue of Origen’s writings sent only three years 
earlier, in 384, to Paula and Eustochium? It is an apparent rather than 
a real contradiction: for the list in the letter to Paula is taken over 
bodily from Eusebius’s Life of Pamphilus, and the absence of the 
Homilies and Notes on St Matthew from the list means not that they 
were unknown to Jerome but that they were unknown to Eusebius. 

Of fragments of Origen on St Matthew the following will be found in 

rint :— 
. a. In Eusebius 7. Z. vi 25: from the Commentary, tom. i. 

b. In the Philocalia c vi (ed. Robinson pp. 49, 50): from the Com- 
mentary tom. ii (on Matt. v 9). 

c. In Pamphilus’s Apologia pro Origene as translated by Rufinus, cap. v 
‘responsio ad quintam criminationem’ (de la Rue iv appendix p. 36) : 
from the Commentary, tom. i. And in the same work, cap. x (de la 
Rue iv app. pp. 45, 46): two passages from the Commentary tom. xi 
and tom. xiii. 

d. In Possinus’s catena on St Matthew (Toulouse 1646: from a 
manuscript of archbishop de Montchal of Toulouse) are seventy-one 
quotations under the name of Origen: Matt. i 1, 5, 16, 18, 18 dis; ii 2, 
11, 13, 18; iii 4, 14,17; iv 2, 11, 12, 16,17, 22; V5, 7, 8, 9, 10, 16, 17; 
22, 25, 28, 37, 45, 48; vi T, 5, 315 vii 2, 22; viii 20, 32f; ix 2, 9, 30; 
x 2, 6, 16, 23, 24 f, 26; xi 17, 19, 24; xii 28, 39 f; xiii 32, 33, 33 425, 
44; xiV 19, 20; xvi 28; xvii 6; xviii 21; xix 12, 24; xx 1, 16; xxi1; 
xxiii 8; xxiv15, 28; xxvi8, 45. That the quotations become relatively 
infrequent in the later chapters is probably due more to the slackness 
of the Catenist than to anything else ; not only Origen but other fathers 
as well are cited less often for these chapters, and the catena becomes 
more and more a mere series of extracts from St Chrysostom. The 
Origenian quotations we shall naturally expect to have been drawn prin- 
cipally from the Commentary, the only form of Origen’s work on this 
Gospel which we know to have been cited by subsequent writers. But 
assuming that the labels are correct and that erroneous ascription cannot 
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have affected more than a small proportion of the quotations, this ex- 
pectation is not in fact fulfilled. If the quotations and the Commentary 
be compared for the chapters where the latter is extant—Matt. xiii 36— 
xxii 33—it results that, among many resemblances in thought, there 
seems to be no single case of identity in expression: the nearest likeness 
is perhaps in the comment on Matt. xvii 6 (Possinus p. 241 = de la 
Rue iii 564), yet even there it does not extend throughout the citation. 
Either then the Catenist habitually summed up in his own words the 
subject-matter of long passages of Origen, or he must have borrowed as 
a rule from some other work than the Commentary. And in fact there 
do occur, as Origen’s, expositions of the text which, though they may 
well be Origen’s, are not the actual expositions given in the Commentary. 
Many of the citations, too, have a pregnant brevity which suggests 
derivation neither from a commentary nor yet from homilies—for Origen 
as a commentator and a homilist is not brief—but from the Notes, the 
‘commaticum genus’ of St Jerome’s preface. Take for instance the 
Parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard, Matt. xx 1-7. Here the 
Catenist quotes as from Origen the pithy explanation oikodsecnétuc pév 
éotw 6 olkov Ti héyer’ Kai 6 
adrds 6 Adyos, edndrvbe yap oipavod’ of dyyeAor Tod 
Geod, of ra dyaba. épyatopevor év Kai ovvepyotvtes dei Kai Tov 
dvayarilovres tpagewv. In his Commentary Origen dwells at length on 
the same parable, giving first an elaborate allegorical exegesis, and then 
a simpler one, ‘ useful for those who stumble at the deeper and more 
recondite explanation’: according to the former the labourers represent 
the different covenants of God with man, in Adam, Noah, Abraham, 
Moses, Christ ; according to the latter the different periods of man’s 
life—infancy, youth, manhood, old age, death-bed—at which the call 
may come to enter the Vineyard of the Church. But nowhere does 
there appear to be any hint of an identification of the épydra with the 
angels. 

In Corderius’s catena on St Matthew’ there are, as far as I have noticed, 
no citations of Origen. 

e. At the close of Gallandi’s Bibliotheca Veterum Patrum (vol. xiv 
[Venice a.p. 1781] appendix pp. 73-83) is a series of fragments of 
Origen on St Matthew, collected from catena MSS of the library of 
St Mark’s. The passages of the Gospel to which they relate are as 
follows: Matt. i 18; vii 5, 6, 9, 10; viii 11; xi 11, 12; xii 14, 15; xiii 
44, 473 XVili 5, 20, 21; xxi 33; XXIV. 45 XxXVI; xxvii II, 45; xxviii 18. 


1 Corderius's catena on St Matthew (which is that of Niceta of Serres) was pub- 
lished at Toulouse in 1647, as a sequel to that of Possinus : his catenae on St Luke 
(a Latin version only) and St John had been published some years earlier at 
Antwerp, in 1628 and 1630. 
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Of this series there is no doubt that the Commentary was the source ; 
wherever comparison is possible, not only the ideas but the salient 
expressions are found to correspond. The Catenist abbreviates and 
summarizes, and his text as printed is often obviously corrupt. There 
can therefore be no question of recovering, on his authority alone, any 
of the épsissima verba of lost portions of the Commentary ; yet it would 
be interesting enough if we could refer to Origen even the substance 
of the comment, for instance, on Matt. i 18, the distinction between 
yévvyors and yéveors. 

f. The catena of Cramer on St Matthew (Oxford 1840) is derived 
from two MSS, the one at Paris, coislin gr. 23, saec. xi, and the other 
in the Bodleian, Auct. T. I. 4, saec. x. There are about the same 
number of citations from Origen as in Possinus: Matt. (i 19, 25); ii (7) 
18; iii 1; v (33), 455 vi 3; vii27; viii 8,11, 22, 34; ix17, 24, 30, 373 
X 9, 23, 32, 345 Xi 3, 9, 16-17, 25; xii 1,' 6, 10, 20, 22, 33, 44, 50; 
xiii 16, 19, 21-23, 25; xiv 23, 36; xv 5; xix 1; xxi 28, 35, 42, 44; 
xxii 4, 6-9, 11, 13; xxili 25, 27, 31-32, 37; XXIV 103; XXV 24, 34; 
(xxvii 27); xxviii 9: viii 34, xii 50, xiii 16, xxi 42, have two quotations 
apiece. On the one hand these quotations not only run to greater length 
than those in Possinus, but also shew much more unmistakeable points 
of contact with the Commentary. On the other hand Cramer’s catena 
reveals evidence of carelessness in the way of double ascriptions and 
blunders in the way of false ascriptions, whether these are to be attributed 
to editor, collator, or scribe.? An exposition of the parable of the Two 
Sons, Matt. xxi 28-31, is certainly taken from the Commentary (Cramer 
p. 173 = de la Rue iii 770), though reference to the original text is 
necessary to make intelligible the abbreviated and corrupted passage in 
Cramer. A beautifully drawn out contrast between those who ‘only 
touched the hem of his garment’ (Matt. xiv 36: Cramer p. 119) and 
those who enjoyed the fullness of Christ in the Eucharist is absent from 
de la Rue’s text, and is perhaps falsely labelled with the name of Origen. 
Among the more interesting notes, in the parts not represented by the 
continuous Greek or Latin of the Commentary, are those on Matt. v 45 ; 
viii 11, 12; ix 30; xii 46-50 (Cramer 42. 8; 59. 31; 71. 30; 99. 24). 
The unintelligent methods of the editing may be gauged from Cramer 
56. 19, Matt. vii 27, where we should of course read ’Qpryévovs. Bpoyti 6 
Sia Bodos* noramoi of Anemoi Ta TvevpaTiKa THs Tovypias. 


1 This long passage is introduced with the words eidds 5 deandrns Xpords, and the 
use of the title deonérns rather points away from Origen to the later Antiochene 
School. 

2 In the case of Cramer’s catena on 1 Corinthians, Mr Jenkins has shewn (J.7.S. 
vi 113) that many citations which the edition puts down to Origen are, in the MS 
from which the text was taken, correctly ascribed to Chrysostom. 
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In the result it must be admitted that the catenae on St Matthew, or 
at any rate such of them as are yet printed, contribute rather little to an 
exact knowledge of Origen’s exegesis. The very meaning of a catena 
was to be multum in parvo, to summarize in handy form the best exe- 
getical matter of different writers and different schools : and no one lent 
himself less easily to such a system than Origen, who beyond all others 
was accustomed, as Jerome phrases it in the prologue to his translation 
of Origen on Ezekiel, to ‘spread the full sails of his genius to the 
favouring winds’. With other writers the value of catenae will be 
greater: but in the case of Origen there will be too much reason to 
fear that the selections of one Catenist may have been abbreviated by 
another and perhaps epitomized by a third, until the original, if we had 
it, might be barely discernible in the quotations that profess to repre- 
sent it. 

Besides catenae and similar fragments professing to be quoted directly 
from Origen, it must be borne in mind that a large amount of Origenian 
matter is preserved in later commentators, especially in Western writers 
such as St Hilary, St Ambrose, and St Jerome. But in distinguishing 
this from other elements of a composite work, we have of course to rely, 
where the original is not extant, only on internal criteria. 

4. Theodore, bishop of Heraclea-Perinthus in Thrace from before 
341 till his death civca 355-358: said to have been a pupil of Lucian 
of Antioch, therefore before 311, the year of Lucian’s martyrdom: a 
leader of the moderate Arian party, one of the earliest and ablest 
exegetes of the Antiochene school, and perhaps the first of all Christian 
exegetes whose work was devoted mainly to the New Testament. Of 
the books of the Old Testament, he wrote on the Psalms ; of those of 
the New, on St Matthew, St John, and ‘the Apostle’. Jerome, de viris 
90, praises the clearness of his style and his historical intelligence— 
qualities, of course, specially characteristic of the great Antiochene 
expositors. Theodoret, 47. Z. ii 3, places his ‘remarkable eloquence’ 
and his ‘interpretation of the divine Gospels’ in immediate connexion 
with the influence which, as bishop of an important see in the near 
neighbourhood of the capital, he exercised in the Arian direction over 
the mind of the emperor Constantius. Of all these New Testament 
commentaries nothing remains outside the catenae. The whole of the 
large Arian literature of the fourth century has disappeared with such 
minute exceptions, that it is extraordinarily difficult to recreate for our- 
selves even in imagination the chronicles, the histories, the commentaries, 
which, no less than works which were primarily theological, fell under 
the ban of heretical authorship, and disappeared in course of time simply 
because no one would any longer be at the pains of copying them. It 
was only in selections, where care could be taken to supervise the 
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doctrinal innocency of the parts selected, that heretical writings could 
ultimately hope to survive: as St Cyril of Alexandria puts it, with no 
less wisdom than charity, ob rdvra dca A€yovew oi aiperixol pevyew Kai 
TOAAA yap Spodroyotow dv Kai jpeis dpodoyodpev. In 
days when the increasing sensitiveness of Byzantine orthodoxy was 
closing all ordinary avenues of circulation to the writings of many even 
of those who had died in full communion with the Church, the catenae 
still kept a half-open door for Origen and Theodore of Heraclea and 
Eusebius of Emesa and Apollinaris of Laodicea and Diodore of Tarsus 
and Didymus of Alexandria and Theodore of Mopsuestia. 

Of the printed catenae on St Matthew Possinus contains twenty-three 
quotations under the name of Theodore of Heraclea, Corderius only 
two, Cramer thirty-seven.!. And even in the estimate of these few 
quotations the usual deductions necessary for catenae must be made. 
Thus, four are common to Possinus and Cramer, but in each case con- 
siderable differences exist between the two forms of text. In one of 
them, the exposition of the parable of the Talents (Matt. xxv 14~30 = 
Possinus 338, Cramer 210), the advantage lies on the side of Cramer’; 
in the comment on the feeding of the 4000 (Matt. xv 33 ff = Possinus 
225, Cramer 128) Possinus, though the shorter, is by far the more 
intelligible ; upon the ‘abomination of desolation’ (Matt. xxiv 15 = 
Possinus 317, Cramer 196) the two catenae if not inconsistent are at 
any rate divergent, the fuller statement in Possinus being also the more 
probable ; while for the fourth we have to choose between the authorship 
of Theodore (Possinus) and Apollinaris (Cramer) for an exposition, 
verbally identical in the two catenae, of the ‘temple and the gold in 
the temple’ (Matt. xxiii 16 = Possinus 307, Cramer 189).° A further 
and special risk of confusion attaches to the name Theodore: besides 
Theodore of Heraclea the catenae cite both Theodore of Mopsuestia 
(also called Theodore of Antioch) and Theodore the Monk. ‘Thus if 
we find, in a comment on Matt. iv 4, given by Cramer p, 25 under the 
name of our Theodore, the words dppaBov xai ris peAAovons Kata- 
ordcews Srep nptato év XpwrG, it is impossible not to suspect that the 


1 One of Cramer's quotations, p. 176, has, besides the name of Theodore, 
the special heading trav eis rdv yapov (Matt. xxii 2). But the 
quotation consists actually of a summary explanation of the parable of the Vineyard 
and the Husbandmen, Matt. xxi 33, and appears therefore to have been misplaced 
in the MSS, so that all reason for conjecturing the existence of some special 
source other than Theodore’s Commentary, such as a Homily on the Wedding- 
Guests, disappears. 


2 In the exposition of this parable Chrysostom appears to follow Theodore of 
Heraclea. 

§ There is little doubt that Cramer is here right with Apollinaris, for, as it 
happens, he has already given a comment from Theodore of Heraclea on the passage. 
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true author is Theodore of Mopsuestia, with whom no idea is more 
common than that of the two xatacrdces, the wapotoa and the péd- 
Aovea, and the ‘commencement’ of the second in the earthly life of the 
Lord Christ. Perhaps too the exegesis of the roiré 7b pov 
(Matt. xxvi 26 = Possinus 349) may be thought to be wrongly ascribed 
to our Theodore, since it employs the phrase peramovovpevov eis oapKa 
kai alya tod Kvpiov. Gregory of Nyssa, as is well known, uses peramoceiy : 
but if the catena comment is really from Theodore of Heraclea, the use 
of this language is taken a generation further back. 

Two of the catena fragments, if they are rightly attributed, shew clear 
trace of the influence upon Theodore of Origen. Perhaps the earlier 
Antiochenes were not so personally antagonistic as their successors to 
the great Alexandrine, and there are departments of Gospel exegesis, 
such as in particular the exegesis of the parables, where the antinomy 
of the literal and the allegorical had less play than elsewhere: and of 
course Origen was not always allegorical. Anyhow both Origen and 
‘Theodore on Matt. x 23 (= Cramer 78. 14, 26) explain that the ‘coming 
of the Son of Man’ is not the final return in glory but that in which He 
shews Himself ‘from time to time’ to the Saints: and in the parable of 
the Vineyard and the Husbandmen (Matt. xxi 33-41 = de la Rue iii 
772, Gallandi xiv appendix 78 = Cramer 176) the resemblance is so 
close that it might even be thought that the ascription to Theodore 
in Cramer is a mistake for Origen. An allegorizer after the Alexandrine 
fashion Theodore of course was not: what he has borrowed from Origen 
is plain straightforward stuff. If we except the undoubted comment on 
Matt. xxiii 16, where the putting of the gold above the temple is ex- 
plained as an aivypa of the preference of the Jews for Moses over 
Christ, Theodore is on the whole a strict adherent of the literal sense. 
Even where numbers are concerned—the greatest of all temptations to 
allegory—such as the ‘fourth watch’ of Matt. xiv 25 or the ‘twelve 
apostles’ of Matt. x 2 (Possinus 134, 211), he refuses to launch out into 
the deep ; the number and names of the apostles were exactly recorded, 
he tells us, simply in order that the faithful might have a criterion at 
hand whereby to distinguish true apostles from false. Other interesting 
notes are those on Matt. i 18 (Poss. 12); ii 15 (Poss. 30: the quotation 
is referred to Num. xxiii 22); v 42 (Poss. 78); x 34-36 (Poss. 148); x 
42 (Cr. 82); xii 20, 21 (Cr. 92); xv 32 (Cr. 127); xviii 8 (Poss. 252: 
the offending hand or foot are offending members of the Church) ; xix 9 
(Cr. 151), yap dromov éxBaddrew tiv oddpova, [Cramer 
unintelligently re] xatéxew potyadida doeBés, kata 7d yeypeppévov cis 
YoAopova. 

Just enough then still survives to give us some idea of the standpoint 
and method of the earliest and not least capable of the expositors of the 
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historical school. Obviously Theodore was a clear, succinct, sensible 
commentator, free from the faults (if we ought not rather to call them the 
merits) alike of Origen and of his own namesake of Mopsuestia. It is 
not likely that his Arianizing belief seriously affected the value of his 
expositions, at any rate of the Gospel of St Matthew ; and their loss is 
greatly to be regretted. 

5. Apollinaris (or Apollinarius), bishop of Laodicea in Syria 
and eponymous author of the Apollinarian heresy, died, apparently in 
possession of his bishopric, circa a. D. 390. St Jerome, in the de viris 
104, speaks of him as ‘in sanctas scripturas innumerabilia scribens 
volumina’ but is silent about his doctrines: in his eighty-fourth epistle 
(A.D. 400) he says more expressly still ‘Apollinarium Laodicenum 
Antiochiae frequenter audivi et colui,' et cum me in sanctis scripturis 
erudiret numquam illius contentiosum super sensu dogma suscepi’. 
Whatever Jerome’s faults, lack of gratitude to his teachers was not 
among them: and no doubt Apollinaris’s services in resistance to the 
long dominant Arianism of the East inclined Jerome, as it inclined 
Athanasius, to an indulgent estimate of his teaching. But while the 
Catholics of Egypt and the West were thus kindly disposed to Apollinaris, 
the school of Antioch, Catholics and Arians alike, cherished a special 
resentment against the theological conceptions which took their name 
from him: the bias of Theodore of Mopsuestia, the system of Nestorius, 
were alike produced by reaction from it, and it was long before the anti- 
Cyrilline leaders, John of Antioch and Theodoret, could be persuaded 
that the Alexandrine emphasis on the formula of the Theotocos was 
not motived by an unavowed leaning to Apollinarianism. ‘Thus it was 
just in his own district—Laodicea was close to Antioch, and it was 
actually at Antioch that Jerome heard him lecture—that the movement 
in his disfavour was strongest ; moreover it was just in the sphere of 
exegesis that the school opposed to him held the field throughout the 
fifth century, while his own followers rather concentrated their efforts 
on the circulation of his doctrinal treatises, which for safety’s sake 
they often placed under the shelter of names of admitted orthodoxy. 
Naturally therefore the commentaries of Apollinaris, whatever their 
intrinsic merit (and for that Jerome would alone be a sufficient guarantee), 
were doomed to early oblivion. Even the catenae—there is good reason 
to conjecture that catenae as a form of biblical literature developed 
first at Antioch—made but sparing use of him. Jerome, as we have 
seen, speaks of a commentary on St Matthew: but of the catenae on 
that Gospel, Possinus has only sixteen citations from him, Corderius 


1 Either in a.p. 374 or 379. For further detail of the use which Jerome made 
of Apollinaris’s writings, see the preface to his commentary on the epistle to the 
Ephesians, 
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none, Cramer eleven. Nevertheless, few as they are, they are of 
extraordinary interest. His comments on St Paul reveal him as on the 
whole an Antiochene rather than an Alexandrine exegete, in agreement 
with Theodore of Heraclea and Diodore against Didymus and Origen. 
Here on the Gospel we should perhaps rather place him midway between 
the two schools. If less diffusive than Origen, he has none of the 
succinctness of Theodore of Heraclea. Interest in the historical sense 
of the letter of scripture is subordinate to interest in the theology : com- 
pare the notes on prophecies (Matt. ii 18, viii 17, 29 = Possinus 32, 
113, 119); on our Lord’s reserve in working miracles (Matt. xiv 19, 
xvi 4 = Poss. 208, 227); on the Word as creator (Matt. xix 4 = Cr. 
151 [in l. 20 read warpds for mpos|); on the resurrection of the body 
(Matt. xxii 32 = Cr. 183) ; on chastity as a natural gift (Matt. xix 11 = 
Poss. 265), ro ofc protkdv éori Kal THs dad 
cipvias cis TS comment which 
Chrysostom appears to have directly in view when he writes ad Joc., 
of exovres Tudporivyy ciow. Similar boldness 
characterizes his exegesis of Matt. i 16 (Poss. 10), on the sense in which 
Joseph can be rightly called ‘father’ of Christ both xara yapw and xara 
odpxa, or of Matt. xii 48(Cr. 99: cf. Luc. ii 34, 35), the Mother herself 
‘spoke against’ Christ ‘for a time’. He does not shrink from con- 
trasting (Matt. xxiii 16-19 = Cr. 189) the letter of the Gospel statement 
with the spiritual reality of the Christian dispensation, where the gold 
is greater than the temple and the gift than the altar, ‘for the gold in 
the present spiritual temple of God is the Spirit itself, and the gift on 
the spiritual altar is the Body of Christ, direp ra évovra peiLova viv 7 Ta 
dexdpeva, for it is the former that sanctify and the latter are sanctified 
by them’. Among other comments may be noted those on Matt. xii 19 
(Poss. 170); xix 8, 9 (Cr. 151); xxv 24, 25 (Poss. 338); xxvii 5 (Cr. 
231, 4. 11-13), where Papias is cited at some length for the fate of 
Judas.’ 

The Church historian Socrates must be speaking of a different work 
from the Commentary, when he tells us (77. Z. iii 16) that under Julian 
Apollinaris ‘ published (é£é6ero) the Gospels and the Apostolic teaching 
in the form of Platonic’ dialogues. The discourses in St John, and the 
epistle to the Romans, may have lent themselves to this manner of treat- 
ment, and the parallel cases cited in Socrates imply clearly that the 
biblical books themselves were rendered into classical form. It is 
hardly possible therefore to translate ééé6ero ‘expounded’, and to under- 
stand the reference to be to a commentary on the Gospels by way of 

1 The same passage is given, and again as from Apollinaris, in Cramer’s catena 


on Acts p. 12: the source in both cases is no doubt the Commentary on 
St Matthew. 
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question and answer: for in commentaries of that sort not the question 
but the answer is the really important thing, whereas the converse is 
the case with dialogues ‘ after the manner of Plato’. 

6. Didymus, presbyter of Alexandria and head of the catechetical 
school, born about a. D. 309, died between 392 and 4oo. Few figures 
even among the churchmen of the fourth century present greater 
fascinations than the indefatigable scholar and theologian, who, in spite 
of total blindness from early childhood, mastered all the secular and 
sacred science of the day, and was appointed by Athanasius to the post 
that had been held by Clement and Origen. At the great catechetical 
school he numbered among his hearers both Jerome and Rufinus, It 
was to the exegesis of scripture that Didymus especially devoted him- 
self: Palladius //istoria Lausiaca § 4 tells us that he ‘interpreted Old 
and New Testament phrase by phrase’; Jerome, de viris 109, after 
cataloguing some ten works, nearly all of them commentaries, adds that 
there were countless others ‘ quae digerere proprii indicis est’, and the 
same writer in his prologue to the Comm. in ep. ad Ephesios says that he 
went to Alexandria to see Didymus and to question him on any points 
of doubt over the whole of the Scriptures. ‘That a commentary on 
St Matthew was among his writings is made certain by Jerome’s state- 
ment both in the de viris and in the pro/, ad Comm.in Matt. Yet none 
of the printed catenae appear to have preserved any citations from it : 
another proof that to have been an Alexandrine and a follower of Origen 
entailed in the circles of catenists and scribes a more stringent ban 
than open Arianism or Apollinarianism or Nestorianism in the more 
favoured writers of Antioch. 

C, H. Turner. 


‘A NEW NAME’ (NOT ‘ANOTHER NAME’), 
ISAIAH LXV 15. 


THE two readings in this passage (xawév LXX, 118 M.T.) present 
practically the same meaning. Indeed the fact that the LXX does 
represent a Hebrew variant has commonly been overlooked. Thus 
Mr Ottley writes: ‘xavév is not quite exact, but may have been meant 
to harmonize with ver. 17.’ But xawov is not a loose rendering. Else- 
where in Isaiah and throughout the whole of the LXX xawwds invariably 
stands for WM, and presumably it does so here. Though the sense 
remains almost unaffected, whichever reading be adopted, the way in 
which the one reading seems to have been evolved out of the other is 
not without interest. The explanation here given elucidates moreover 
another small textual point in the context. 
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The passage contains a contrast between the servants of the Lord 
and those that forsake the Lord. The latter are to leave their name 
for a curse unto the Lord’s chosen: the formula of the curse which 
follows ‘Then may the Lord God slay thee’ is thought (Marti) to be 
a marginal gloss which has crept into the text. The passage proceeds :— 


R.V. And he shall call his servants by another name: so that 
he who blesseth himself in the earth shall bless himself in 
the God of truth ; 
and he that sweareth in the earth shall swear by the God 
of truth. 


LXX_  rois por Svopa Karvdv, 
éxi tis yas’ yap tov tov 
adn Owov, 
kai of duviovres THs ys Tov Tov GAnOwov. 


The LXX translator has gone astray at the beginning of the second 
- line, but there is more than one indication that he was working upon 
a Hebrew text superior to the Massoretic. The context shews that his 
por is right: the insertion into the text of the words of the curse has no 
doubt, as Marti says, occasioned the alteration of the suffix into ‘his’ 
in the M.T. “wr, R.V. ‘so that’, is not wanted and is omitted as a 
prosaic gloss by the commentators, who compare Deut. xxxiii 29. They 
do not, however, give any reason for its insertion in this place. Here 
again, the text represented by the LXX is superior, for it has no equiva- 
lent for "wx. It is true that the Greek has a relative pronoun at this 
point, which it is natural to equate with "ws, but in reality it must 
correspond to the article in J73nN0n, which the translator has mistakenly 
interpreted as a neuter participle with passive meaning. 

The origin of the M.T. reading is easily explained if it is permissible 
to suppose that the word Dw, ‘name’, was, at one time in the course of 
the textual transmission, written with a final guttural in the form which 
became normal in later Aramaic—xnv. Though there are not wanting 
indications of Aramaic influence in the Hebrew text which lay before 
the Greek translators of Isaiah, we can hardly postulate quite so early 
a date for the spelling Now, as the Biblical Aramaic keeps the 
biliteral form of the noun. The spelling might, however, conceivably 
have found its way into a text of the first century a.p. In the following 
century the M.T. reading is well established, being supported by Aquila 
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and Symmachus. Granted the spelling xpw, the history of the corrup- 
tion is easy to follow. The final x became attached to the following 
radicals, and the 3 of win was, as so often, read as "1: “NX was thus 
produced, and the remaining w was naturally interpreted as the common 
late Hebrew (or Aramaic) equivalent for the relative wx. The stages 
in the textual history were thus :— 


(1) win pw LXX 
(2) win xow 
(3) v InN 
(4) Wwe ane ow M.T. 


The LXX phrase is that contained in both texts in the parallel 


passage, Isa. Ixii 2. 
H. Sr. J. THACKERAY. 


THE PROPHECY IN ISAIAH ix 1-7. 
(A reply to Dr Burney) 


Dr Burney in his criticism’ of my article in 7. 7: S. vol. vii pp. 321 ff, 
entitled ‘ The Prophecy in Isaiah ix 1-7’, makes some assertions which 
call for a reply. 

In the first place it may be pointed out that a statement made in 
accordance with the opinion of one of the first Assyriologists in England, 
deliberately pronounced with reference to a case in point, would not 
usually be described as made ‘on hearsay’. Since, however, the source 
of a statement is of small importance compared with its intrinsic proba- 
bility, I may pass on to consider Dr Burney’s remarks on this point. 
With reference to the word }'&D, Dr Burney writes, ‘It is not improbable 
that the word was ordinarily unused in Hebrew, and that Isaiah inten- 
tionally used the native word applied by the Assyrians to their military 
boots’. He maintains that ‘séu and fi have no philological con- 
nexion whatsoever. The real Assyrian equivalent to i€D is the familiar 
Yénu’. And in a later footnote he says, ‘ Here I assume that the opera- 
tion of the law which governed the interchange of vowels was constant, 
and that Isaiah, hearing %énu (or more probably 44) pronounced, would 
reproduce it, not indeed by fi as pronounced by the Massoretes, but 
by its original form sa’n, which appears to have been the nearest Hebrew 
equivalent’. 

1 J.T.S. April 1910 p. 438 ff. 
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Here Dr Burney makes some assumptions which appear, to say the 
least, extremely arbitrary. In the face of such passages as Deut. xxviii 49, 
2 Kings xviii 26 (leaving out of account the difficult passage Isa. xxviii 11), 
he asks us to believe that Isaiah not only possessed a knowledge of the 
Assyrian language, but a knowledge so extensive and intimate, that he 
was able to change an Assyrian word into the form which it would have 
possessed in Hebrew, if it had come down into the latter language from 
the speech of the parent Semitic stock. It is an absolutely unwarrant- 
able assumption that a /oan-word, taken over from living speech, would 
be so modified in the mouths of those who borrowed it. There are in 
modern English a number of words taken over from the French in recent 
times. Would it ever occur to any one to alter such words into the 
form which they would have had, if they had been brought over by 
William the Conqueror? If Isaiah himself was numbered among ‘the 
students of Semitic philology’, were the inhabitants of Jerusalem and 
the men of Judah generally equally enlightened? How were those who 
knew no Assyrian, and ordinarily, as Dr Burney thinks, did not use the 
root jXD, to know that when Isaiah said sa’m, or some such word, he 
meant the boot which the Assyrian soldiers called 44n? Dr Burney, 
indeed, maintains that ‘ certain other words exist in Hebrew in which 0 
and not is the equivalent of Assyrian §, and that these all appear to be 
Joan-words from the Assyrian or Babylonian’. But even on the assumption 
that this is correct, it does not prove that a Hebrew, hearing an Assyrian 
¥, would necessarily reproduce it as an s. Moreover, we know that in 
the dialects of Palestine itself § and s were interchanged (cf. Judges xii 6). 
But the supposition that Isaiah reproduced an Assyrian én by sa’n does 
not concern the pronunciation of the sibilants only. How, we may ask, 
did the prophet know that 3é was derived ultimately from a root 
middle a/ph and not middle waéw? Even if he knew the Assyrian 
equivalents of #" and jX¥, why should he suppose that every Assyrian é 
should have arisen out of an a/eph preceded by a short a? The author 
of Isa. xlvi 1, who may be supposed to have had a much more exten- 
sive acquaintance with Assyrian or Babylonian than Isaiah had, writes 
b3 not 292. If, however, we might suppose, for the sake of argument, 
that Isaiah knew that the Assyrian boot was called sénu or sin, there 
would be little difficulty in supposing that he assumed the identity of 
this word with the more familiar Aramaic /i80, which he might know in 
a literary form, and which would be recognized by many other people 
(cf. 2 Kings xviii 26). The evidence of Semitic philology is not there- 
fore so conclusive as Dr Burney represents it.” 


‘ It is to be noticed that Dr Burney’s assumption that fxd originally as written 
by Isaiah was pronounced sa’” requires us to suppose that the later form }XD 
was still later modified into ji8D on the analogy of MXY for NNY, This artificial 
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But the exact derivation of fiXD is of little importance, since Dr Burney 
agrees with me that, like the Syriac Loke, bas, to which it bears such 
a suspicious resemblance, it means doo¢. I may therefore pass on to 
consider Dr Burney’s further remarks. It is satisfactory to find that he 
agrees with me that Yl here means zo/se. But in discussing the 
meaning of the participle (8D he is scarcely consistent. If, as he states, 
‘there exists in Assyrian a verb ¥énu (another point of connexion with 
Isa. ix 4); and the passages in which it occurs seem to demand the 
sense fo put on boots or sandals (as in Syriac and Ethiopic),’ and if ‘ upon 
this- analogy #8 should mean “one wearing boots”’, why cannot {XD 
wy22 mean, as I translate it, ‘one noisily booted’, i. e. one whose boots 
make a noise?! Why, if the word WY be translated ‘ noise’, ‘must we 
conjecture that the verb j¥D can mean “to march in boots”’? If, as 
Dr Burney maintains, we are to think ‘not of the tramp of a single 
soldier, but of the measured march of a well-disciplined army’, the use 
of the singular is inexplicable. It must not be forgotten that Hebrew 
possesses a word which means ‘to march’. 

I may point out that I have never denied that the Assyrians wore 
boots. My assertion is that we have no proof that heavily-nailed boots, 
if they existed, ‘were the ordinary equipment of the Assyrians, who in 
the eighth century B.c. are frequently represented as shod merely with 
a sort of sandal turned up at the heel or even barefoot’. I am acquainted 
with the representations of the soldiers of Sennacherib wearing boots 
half-way up the leg, to which Dr Burney refers. I do not, indeed, know 
of any as early as the time of Tiglath Pileser, though I do not deny the 
possibility that they may have been worn at this time ; but even if this 
should prove to have been the case, it would not destroy the force of 
my contention that the boots of the Assyrian soldiers im general were 
not, as far as we know, sufficiently remarkable to be singled out from 
all their other equipment, in order to denote a soldier. I may again 
call attention to the fact that in a passage of which there is no reason 
to doubt the Isaianic authorship (v 27) the boot (or shoe) of ae 
Assyrian is called a Dy. 

But inasmuch as I have never based my main argument for the 
Maccabaean date of Isa. ix 1-7 on the translation of WY72 jXD fiND, 
regarding the rendering of this phrase which I have adopted only as 
a further:confirmation of what, I have maintained, can be established on 


shifting of the vowel, however, appears to belong to the Masoretic age, i.e. the 
age of the introduction of the vowel points, whereas in this case the consonantal 
spelling implies the pronunciation s*’6n. 

1 By boots which make a noise we must surely understand what would usually 
be described as heavy boots, boots with heavy soles. Creaking boots are surely not 
to be thought of! The epithet nosy certainly is more applicable to nailed soles 
than to soles composed simply of leather. 
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other grounds, I may pass on to Dr Burney’s remarks about the history. 
In his opinion ‘the most obvious explanation of the phrase, “the 
district of the nations”’, is ‘that this northern district was so named 
Srom the time of Israel’s earliest occupation of Canaan, because the 
foreign element, from the first, largely predominated over the Israelite. 
Judges i 30-33 (J) claims no conquests for Zebulon, Asher, and Naph- 
tali, but tells us, on the contrary, that they failed to expel the inhabitants 
of certain specified cities, and settled down among them. The same 
reference to this foreign element is found in DY3a7 Nw, “ Harosheth of 
the nations”, mentioned as the home of Sisera in Judges iv 2, 13, 16; 
a locality which, whether it corresponds to the modern el-Haritiye, on 
the right bank of the lower Kishon, or is to be looked for further north, 
would in any case fall within the district denoted by beban ’, But unless 
Dr Burney maintains that Judges iv is older than 722 B.c., in which 
few modern students of the Old Testament will agree with him, this 
latter part of his argument is of no force. I am not aware that any one 
nowadays affirms that Galilee was ever Israelite to the same extent as, 
for example, Ephraim; but it is surely an unwarrantable assumption 
that all through the period of the Israelite monarchy the inhabitants of 
Galilee remained so distinct from those accounted Israelites that the 
region was known as ‘the district of the nations’. 

Dr Burney’s explanation of the fact that Isaiah ignored the crushing 
blow which came upon Samaria in 722 is ‘the relatively simple one that 
this had not occurred when he wrote’! 

But if, as he maintains, this passage was composed by Isaiah defore 
722, what, we may well ask, was the great deliverance which the land 
had experienced? It will be generally admitted that an Imperfect with 
Waw Consecutive is not the natural sequence after a Prophetic Perfect, 
but after an historic tense. The use of the Imperfect with Waw Con- 
secutive in 87)" and “JM is an indication, as I have maintained (p. 336), 
that the Perfects which these words follow are vea/ Perfects, that is, 
they relate to events already accomplished. The natural inference from 
the use of the tenses is that the writer /ooks back at those actions 
expressed by the Pérfects, and forward to their effects still future. To 
what great light given to the inhabitants of Galilee did Isaiah look back 
at some date before 722? What had’ then happened which could be 
described as the breaking of the yoke of the oppressor, and which led 
to the hope that the equipment of the foreign soldiers would be burnt ? 
Who, we may well ask, is the ‘son’ that had already been given to the 
nation? If, on Dr Burney’s hypothesis of the date of this passage, 
Isaiah had Hezekiah in view, and if Hezekiah had already succeeded 
to the throne, which is doubtful, there is yet no evidence that the 
Assyrian empire was shaken by his succession, nor is there the faintest 
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hint in the Old Testament or elsewhere that between 734 and 722 
anything happened which would have led Isaiah to imagine that his 
country had actually recovered independence. 


R. H. 


FOUR AND SEVEN AS DIVINE TITLES. 


THE following conclusions were reached after an investigation of the 
meaning of the name Kiriath-Arba‘, which is stated (Gen. xxiii 2, 
xxxv 27; Joshua xiv 15, xv 13, 54, Xx 7, xxi 11 all P; Judges i1o R’) 
to have been the ancient name of Hebron. In the main they have 
already been anticipated by Prof. Winckler'; but since I fail to find 
even a bare allusion to such an explanation in recent works which deal 
with the interpretation of Kiriath-Arba’‘, it seems worth while to state 
the arguments which appear to me to offer a practical demonstration of 
the meaning of this name, as also of others. 

Ignoring, as we may do, the conjecture of the priestly writer that 
Arba‘ was ‘the greatest man among the ‘Anakim’ (Joshua xiv 15), or 
‘the father of “Anak’ (Joshua xv 13, xxi 11),? we naturally interpret 
Kiriath Arba‘ as ‘City of Four’. Modern commentators exhibit a 
unanimity in explaining this enigmatic title as Tetrapolis, fourfold city, 
or city of four kindred or confederate tribes. Dr Skinner, in his recent 
commentary on Genesis, even goes so far as to say that ‘the name 
means “four cities”’. Such an explanation is purely conjectural, and 
lacks the support of a particle of evidence. I cannot help thinking 
that, in adopting it, scholars have been influenced consciously or 
unconsciously, by the possibility that the name Hebron may denote 
‘league’ or ‘association’. Yet the fact that the city formerly called 
Kiriath Arba‘ was afterwards renamed Hebron should tell in favour of 
diversity, rather than similarity, of meaning in the two names. 

In thinking over the problem, the first idea that occurred to me was 
a comparison of the Assyrian Arbela between the Upper and the Lower 


1 Geschichte Israels ii pp. 39 ff. 
? Prof. Moore has shewn that the original text in each of these passages was 


probably ‘the metropolis (D8) of ‘Anak’, which was altered owing to later mis- 
understanding : Judges p. 25. 
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Zab. The name of this city is written in cuneiform >>]Y p= >=] (a/v) 
Arba’ ilu, ‘(city) Number Four God’. That is to say, the numeral 
Four is here employed as a divine name or title. This is beyond 
question. Would it not, then, apart from further evidence, be at least 
very probable that in Kiriath Arba‘, ‘ City of Number Four’, the numeral 
is in like manner used as the title of a God, even though the specific 
symbol of Deity is not employed in the Hebrew as in the Assyrian? 
But further evidence is abundantly forthcoming. One thinks at once 
of the Beth Arbel (xa M3) of Hosea x 14, perhaps situated near 
Pella on the east of Jordan. Here we have the name Arba’-ilu taken 
apparently directly from the Assyrian or Babylonian, since the y of the 
Hebrew Y2°% is wanting. Turning to Prof. Winckler’s Geschichte, 
I find that he adopts this explanation of Kiriath Arba‘, and further 
explains Beer Sheba‘ in like manner as ‘ Well of Number Seven God’. 
Thus new light is thrown upon the subject. A God Siditti, i.e. 
‘ Number Seven’, was known to the Babylonians at the period of the 
First Dynasty. Thus, for example, we find such names as >>>] >] Y 
Arad- (ilu) Sibittim, ‘servant of (God) Sibitti ’ 

The meaning of Four and Seven as divine titles is elucidated by 
the well-known fact that the name of Sin, the Moon-god, is commonly 
written in cuneiform >=] <<, i.e. ‘God Number Thirty’, thirty 
days being the conventional length of the lunar month. It can 
scarcely be doubted that, as Prof. Winckler thinks, Four and Seven 
represent different aspects of the Moon-god, the former the four phases 
of the moon, the latter the seven-day week as a lunar quarter.’ If it 
be questioned whether the worship of Sidz¢ti extended to the West, then 
it may be remembered that, in the list of kings of the West whom 
Tiglath-Pileser III mentions as paying tribute, the king of Gebal bears 

Surely, then, we are justified in explaining Bath-Sheba* as ‘ daughter 
of Number Seven’, Eli-Sheba‘, ‘God is Number Seven’, and, most 
important and interesting of all, Jeho-Sheba‘, ‘ Yahwe is Number Seven’. 
If this be so, we have definite corroboration of a conclusion to which 
many indications seem to point, viz. that Yahwe was in origin identical 
with the Moon-god. 

I may claim, in the evidence here brought together, confirmation 
of two inferences I drew two years ago in my article entitled 
‘A Theory of the Development of Israelite Religion in Early Times’ 

1 Thureau-Dangin Lettres et Contrats de V'époque de la premiére dynastie Baby- 
lonienne No. 15. Cf, further references in Jastrow Die Religion Babyloniens und 


2 Cf. Rost Tiglath-Pileser p. 27. 
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(/. 7. S. ix pp. 321 ff); firstly that ‘the Yahwe of Abraham was 
originally connected with the deity Sin’, and secondly (as witnessed 
by the antiquity of the names Kiriath “Arba, Beer Sheba’, and their 
association with the Patriarchs), that this Deity was known and 
worshipped in Canaan prior to the settlement there of the tribes of 
Israel. 


C. F. Burney. 


ASTRONOMICAL EVIDENCE FOR THE DATE OF 
THE CRUCIFIXION. 


In the Journal of Philology xxix (1903) pp. 100-118, I discussed the 
date of the crucifixion from the point of view of technical and astro- 
nomical chronology. A discussion of the same question, partly based 
on my article, was contributed by Dr Bacon under the title of Zucan 
versus Johannine Chronology to the Expositor, Seventh Series iii (1907) 
pp. 206-220. In both articles it is maintained that the beginning of 
each Jewish month was determined empirically, and both articles depend 
on calculations, made by me, of the first appearance of the moon in 
every month which can possibly be regarded as the month of the cruci- 
fixion. In my article I expressed regret that there was no table in 
existence, shewing the depression of the sun below the horizon at 
moonset, or the altitude of the moon above the horizon at sunset, 
necessary to render the moon visible to the naked eye, and, in the 
absence of exact data, I fell back upon a vague rule given by Hevelius. 
Since then I have made an investigation of seventy observations of the 
visibility or invisibility of the young moon, made for the most part by 
Julius Schmidt at Athens and published in August Mommsen’s Chrono- 
logie (1883) pp. 69-80. My discussion of these observations will be 
found in Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society \xx (1910) 
pp. 527-531. In this paper I found that the conditions of visibility 
may be expressed in terms of the difference in true azimuth and true 
altitude of the sun and moon at sunset, and I tabulated my conclusion 
as follows :— 


True Difference in Azimuth Minimum True Altitude of Moon 
at Sunset. at Sunset to be visible same evening. 

° 
° 12-0 
5 

10 11-4 

15 

20 10-0 


23 


\ 
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' This solution is independent of differences in latitude, but not neces- 
sarily of differences in the clearness of the air between one place and 
another. The striking uniformity of the Athenian observations suggested, 
however, that the problem is almost purely astronomical, and not 
atmospheric. Happily, the same problem engaged the attention of 
Maimonides,’ who, though silent as to the observations on which his 
conclusions rest, gives a detailed rule for determining the date of the 
first visibility of the moon in Palestine. The result, according to his 
theory, depends partly on the true elongation or difference in true 
longitude between sun and moon, and partly on the apparent angle of 
vision at the moment when the moon might be expected to appear. 
This moment is, according to him, on an average twenty minutes after 


sunset. By the angle of vision he appears to mean the apparent differ-_ 


ence in zenith distance between sun and moon. 

Maimonides’s conclusion may be summarized as follows :—If the angle 
of vision exceeds 11°, the moon is visible; if the angle of vision is 
between 1ro° and 11°, the moon is only visible if the elongation exceeds 
12°; if the angle of vision is between 9° and 10°, the moon is only 
visible if the elongation exceeds 13°; if the angle of vision is less than 
9°, the moon is only visible if the elongation exceeds 24°. 

Converting this rule to the form in which I have expressed mine, 
I get :— 


True Difference in Azimuth Minimum True Altitude of Moon 
at Sunset. at Sunset to be visible same evening. 

° I 18 

5 II+3 
10 9°7 
15 97 
20 9°7 
23 


There is no reason for doubting that the rule given by Maimonides 
is the result of trustworthy observations. By making a leap of a degree 
at a time, it gives a somewhat discontinuous result, and therefore cannot 
be pressed in detail, but it appears to shew that the conditions of obser- 
vation are slightly more favourable at Jerusalem than at Athens. Mai- 
monides also gives rules for computing the moon’s elongation and angle 
of vision, but they are very inaccurate compared with the methods of 
modern astronomy. ; 


1 In his treatise on the Sanctification of the New Moon, translated into German, 
with astronomical comments, by von Littrow in Siteungsberichte der Wiener Akademie, 
Math,-Naturw. Classe, Ixvi (1872) Abth. ii pp. 459-480. 
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The following table shews the true altitude of the moon at sunset and 
the true difference in azimuth of sun and moon at sunset at Jerusalem 
for the first two sunsets after the new moon of Nisan in each of the 
years, 26-35 A.D. In the case of 26 and 29 I have computed for two 
different new moons, as there may be some doubt as to the identity of 
the new moon of Nisan in those years. The table also shews on which 
evenings the moon ought to be visible according to my formula, and on 
which days of the year and week Nisan 14 ought to fall. 


Moon’s Difference Moon’s Difference 

Altitude of Azimuth Altitude of Azimuth 

atSun- at Sun- atSun- at Sun- Date of 
a.p. Day. set. set. Result. Day. _ set. set. Result. Nisan 14. 
26 Mar. 8 10-7 48 Invisible; Mar. 9 239 83 Visible Sa., Mar. 23 
26 Apr. 6 5-9 5-4 Invisible; Apr. 7 18-6 8-3 Visible Su., Apr. 21 
27. Mar. ‘10-7 6-6 Invisible; Mar. 28 23-6 QI Visible F., Apr. 11 
28 Mar.15 6-3 5-9 Invisible; Mar.16 17-6 8-0 Visible Tu., Mar. 30 
29 Mar. 4 5-6 6-0 Invisible; Mar. 5 15-9 8-4 Visible Sa., Mar. 19 
29 Apr. 3 9-4 5-9 Invisible; Apr. 4 20-4 7:3 Visible M., Apr. 18 
30 Mar.33 93 5-4 Invisible; Mar. 24 20-3 6-5 Visible F., Apr. 7 
31 Mar.12 80 49 Invisible; Mar.13 19-9 6-0 Visible Tu., Mar. 27 
32 Mar.30 10-2 3-0 Invisible; Mar.31 25-6 31 Visible M., Apr. 14 


Mar.19 2-8 0-9 Invisible; Mar.20 16.8 15 Visible F., Apr. 
Mar. 9 10-1 45 Invisible; Mar.10 21-3 1-2 Visible W., Mar. 
Mar. 2807-1 2-6 Invisible; Mar. 29 20-9 1-6 Visible Tu., Apr. 


There is a certain amount of dispute among astronomers about the 
correct values for some of the constants used in the above computation. 
I have endeavoured to select the best constants in each case, but no set 
of constants would give altitudes differing by so much as o°-2 from 
mine, and the correction to the difference of azimuth would be much 
more minute. 

It will be observed that in each instance the moon lies well on one 
side or other of the dividing line between ‘ Visible’ and ‘ Invisible’, as 
given in my summary table ; there can, therefore, be little doubt that, 
except where the first appearance was delayed by clouds, it took place 
on the day specified above. On 27 March 27 the moon would, it is true, 
lie just on the dividing line which I have deduced from Maimonides’s 
rule, although she stands one degree below the line as resulting from 
the Athenian observations. But, as suggested above, the line deduced 
from Maimonides appears to require smoothing, in which case the 
moon would be invisible on that date according to his rule as well 
as according to that deduced from the Athenian observations. 


3 
24 
12 


| 
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A comparison of the above table with the figures that I published 
tentatively in the Journal of Philology will shew that in six instances, 
viz. 28, 29 twice, 30, 31, and 33, I formerly placed the first appearance 
of the moon one day too late. On‘the other hand, Wurm, who was 
content to allow a minimum interval of thirty-six hours between new 
moon and first appearance, was in error in six instances only.’ Salmon,’ 
who is followed by Mr Turner,’ allowed a minimum interval of thirty 
hours, which should have given him an erroneous date in the year 33 
only. But he saves this error by quoting two alternative dates for that 
year. While it is clear that in my former paper I attached too much 
weight to causes other than the age of the moon, it is also clear that 
Salmon’s success with a calculation based on age alone was largely a 
matter of luck. Thus the moon of 34 March 9g was new three hours 
later in the day than the moon of 29 March 4, yet it had an altitude 
of 10°-1 as against 5°-6 at the following sunset, and of 21°-3 as against 
15°-9 at the sunset of the evening on which it would be visible for the 
first time. The moon of 34 March g would in fact be visible in the 
latitude of Jerusalem, though in another longitude, about sixteen hours 
after it was new, while the moon of 29 March 4 would take thirty hours 
to reach an equally favourable position. But as the appearance at 
Jerusalem could not take place till just after sunset, the moon of 34 
would actually be thirty-six hours old and that of 29 thirty-nine hours 
old when first seen. In this way both appear to obey the rule that the 
moon becomes visible at the first sunset not less than thirty hours after 
new moon. 

It will be observed that if Nisan began on the evening on which the 
moon ought astronomically to have become visible for the first time, 
there is not one of the years under discussion in which Nisan 14 would 
fall on a Thursday, so that it would appear impossible for the crucifixion 
to have taken place on Nisan 15, as the synoptic gospels seem to imply. 
This date can only be saved, either by placing the first appearance of 
the moon in 27 on March 27, a date, which, as has been seen, is on the 
margin of possibility according to Maimonides’s rule, if pressed literally, 
or by assuming that the moon was obstructed by clouds on 34 March 1o, 
and that Nisan in consequence did not begin till the following evening. 
In order to render this possible it would be necessary to assume that 
the first appearance in the previous month was on February 9, for, if it 
were on February 8, the thirtieth day of Adar would close on the evening 
of March 10, and no Jewish month was permitted to contain more than 
thirty days. The moon appears to have narrowly failed to be visible 


1 See his paper in Bengel’s Archiv fiir die Theologie ii (1817) p. 293. 
2 Introduction to the New Testament (1894) pp. 255-257. 
‘3 Dictionary of the Bible (1898) p. 411. 
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on February 8, its altitude at sunset being 11°-o with a difference of 
azimuth of 4°-2. It is therefore quite permissible to assume that clouds 
may have delayed the beginning of Nisan till the evening of March 11. 
If, however, 27 and 34 are both impossible on historical grounds, the 
synoptist date for the crucifixion will have to be abandoned. 

St John’s date (Nisan 14) fares much better. Here the figures give 
us a Friday for Nisan 14 in each of the years: 27, 30, and 33. No 
other year can, however, be added to this list, if we maintain that the 
beginning of the month was determined empirically. I am pleased to 
find that Dr Bacon’s date, 30 April 7, issnow confirmed astronomically. 

I should like to take this opportunity of making a few corrections 
and additions to my former paper. On p. toz ll. 27, 28 of my article 
in the Journal of Philology the words ‘visible’ and ‘invisible’ should 
be interchanged. I should also like to abandon my reference to the 
Magdeburg Centuriators. The documents which they used are prob- 
ably spurious, and the argument in support of which they are cited can 
do without their assistance. 

On the general question of the empirical character of the Jewish 
calendar, I have met no evidence to lead me to modify the view 
I adopted on the authority of the Mishna, and it gains additional 
support from the Kypvypa Ilérpov, cited by Dr Bacon. I was at that 
time unaware that the Egyptian Arabs had employed a purely empirical 
calendar for civil life till the time of Mehemet Ali. The Elephantine 
papyri have brought to our knowledge a calendar used by the south- 
Egyptian Jews in the fifth century B.c. in which the months are made 
to begin, not at the first appearance of the moon, but at the sunset 
immediately following the mean new moon.’ This could only be 
obtained by calculation, but we cannot argue from the Egyptian Jews 
of the fifth century B.c. to the Palestinian Jews of the first century A.D. 
The same papyri seem to shew an irregular intercalation, and in this 
respect the Jews of our Lord’s time seem to have resembled their 
Egyptian prototypes. Sometimes the rule which I cited? from Avachin 
ii 2 is used as an argument to prove that the Jews did not entirely dis- 
pense with calendar rules, but it merely expresses the result of the two 
simple rules that no month was to have less than twenty-nine or more 
than thirty days, and that it was to be determined by observation which 
of these lengths a particular month should have. 

Mr Turner’s suggestion,*® that the calendar rule limiting Adar to 
twenty-nine days may go back to the time of our Lord, deserves, per- 
haps, a fuller treatment than I gave it in my former article.* As I there 


1 See Monthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society \xix (1908) pp. 12-20. 
2 Journal of Philology xxix p. 102. 
> Ubi supra, p. 412. * pp. 103, 104, 115. 
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stated, this rule is unknown to the Mishna. I may add that it is equally 
unknown to the Jerusalem Talmud and the Tosefta, but the Babylonian 
Talmud cites it as the opinion of some rabbis as old as the third cen- 
tury A.D. The only reason assigned for such a rule by its advocates 
mentioned in the Babylonian Talmud is the same as that suggested by 
Mr Turner,’ that the Jews of the dispersion might know on what day 
the new month was commencing in Jerusalem. This difficulty would 
be most seriously felt in the months of Nisan and Tishri which contained 
the most solemn days of the Jewish calendar, and in particular at the 
festival of the new year which fell on the first day of Tishri, and which 
might easily have to be celebrated before news could come from 
Jerusalem announcing the sanctification of the new moon. The Mishna 
is not unaware of this difficulty, and mentions some rules adopted for 
the benefit of the Jews of the dispersion. Beacons were lit and after- 
wards messengers were sent to announce the new moon. Nisan, Elul, 
and ‘Tishri were all among the months when messengers were dispatched 
at the date of the Mishna.? The messengers in Nisan are said to have 
been sent for the sake of the passover, those in Elul for the sake of the 
new year, and those in Tishri to fix the other holy days (apparently 
the day of atonement and the feast of tabernacles). It will be observed 
that this left open a little uncertainty about the date of the new year 
festival, as the Jews away from Jerusalem had only the Elul and not 
the Tishri new moon to guide them. The messengers do not appear 
to have gone beyond Syria, though the beacons which were used at an 
earlier date carried the news as far as Babylonia. The more distant 
Jews might in consequence be in doubt not only of the correct date for 
the new year’s festival, but of the dates of the feasts of passover and 
tabernacles as well. A simple device for remedying the difficulty is 
mentioned in the Mishnaic tract Zrudin,® where R. Judah is quoted as 
authorizing the doubling of the new year’s festival where uncertainty 
exists as to the duration of Elul. 

Such a rule, though devised for the convenience of the Jews of the 
dispersion, was capable of very inconvenient expansion. We learn 
from both Talmuds that some of the more zealous went the length of 
doubling the fast of the atonement when uncertain as to the length 
of Elul, and the father of Samuel b. R. Isaac is said to have died in 
consequence of this prolonged fast.‘ 


1 p. 411. 

2 Rosh ha-Shana i 3, 4. 

® iii 7, 8. 

« See the Jerusalem Talmud on Rosh ha-Shana, in Talmud de Jerusalem, &c. 
Schwab vi (1883) p. 68. 
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But the difficulty affected the Babylonian Jews more than those of 
Palestine, and hence it is only in the Babylonian Talmud that we read 
of the less laborious solution mentioned by Mr Turner. Here’ we find 
it vehemently asserted by certain rabbis belonging partly to Babylonia 
and partly to Palestine, and denied with equal vehemence by others, that 
Elul could never contain more than 29 days, and that either the Adar 
followed by Nisan or even both Adars in an intercalary year were 
similarly limited, though the duration of the other months was by 
universal consent to be determined by observation. R. Hanina b. 
Kahana even asserted on the authority of Rabh that, since the time of 
Ezra, Elul had never had more than 29 days. Ina like vein R. Simai 
testified in the name of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi that each of 
the Adars might be either twenty-nine or thirty days in length. Both 
sides declared that the custom of the diaspora supported their view of 
the length of Adar. Whatever the theory may have been, there are 
several instances quoted in the Babylonian Talmud where Elul was 
actually given thirty days. It is therefore not surprising that what 
appears to have been the older expedient should also have received an 
expansion. R. Zera is said to have proposed in the name of R. Nahman 
to double the feast of thé passover, and R. Johanan finally gave orders 
to double the festivals’ both in Nisan and in Tishri. The doubling of 
the festivals and the limitation of the duration of the preceding month 
would appear to be in the nature of things alternatives, each of which 
rendered the other unnecessary. It is therefore not a little remarkable 
that Jewish scrupulosity should have ultimately adopted both ex- 
pedients. 

The doctrine that Adar should only contain twenty-nine days would 
appear from the names cited in its favour to date from the third century, 
but in view of (1) the silence of the Palestinian authorities, (2) the 
opposition which, as the Babylonian Talmud proves, this doctrine had 
to encounter in the third and fourth centuries, and (3) the appearance 
at least as early as the second century of a rival solution to the difficulty 
which this doctrine was devised to meet, it seems to me impossible to 
hold that this disputed doctrine of the third century a. D. represents 
a recognized calendar rule of the first century. I continue therefore 
to accept the statement of the Mishna that a thirtieth day was always 
assigned to a month when the moon failed to make her appearance at 
the end of the twenty-ninth day. 

If such a rule as Mr Turner contemplates could have existed, it 
would convert those Saturday dates for Nisan 14, which follow a thirty- 
day Adar into Friday dates, and those Friday dates which follow a 


1 Rosh ha-Shana 19°-21*. See Der Babylonische Talmud ed. Lazarus Gold- 
schmidt iii (1899) pp. 343-347 
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thirty-day Adar into Thursday dates. I insert ex abundanti cautela the 
results of this hypothesis. On 26 Feb. 7 the moon had at sunset a true 
altitude of 15°-9 and a difference of azimuth of 5°-6, while on 29 Feb. 3 
she had a true altitude at sunset of 12°-5 and a difference of azimuth 
of 8°-6. The moon could easily be visible on both these evenings, 
and therefore the rule limiting Adar would, if it had existed, have made 
Nisan begin on the evenings of 26 March 8 and 29 March 4 respectively, 
always supposing that these dates do not fall too long before the vernal 
equinox to be possible dates for Nisan. This would give Friday, 
March 22, for Nisan 14 in 26,and Mr Turner’s date, Friday, March 18, 
in 29. Similarly 27 and 30 would become available for the synoptic 
date, Nisan 14 falling on Thursday, April 10, in 27 and Thursday, April 
6, in 30; but 33 would remain available for the Johannine date only, 
since the moon could not possibly have been visible on 33 Feb. 18, and 
Adar must in consequence have lasted till the evening of 33 March 20 
as shewn in the table above. 
J. K. ForHERINGHAM. 


Tore IN ST MATTHEW. 


In Evangelion da-Mepharreshe ii p. 89 Prof. Burkitt suggests that 
edOis in St Mark and ovv in St John correspond to the Hebrew ‘waw 
consecutive’. ‘Not, of course, that either of these Gospels is a trans- 
lation from the Hebrew; but if the authors of these Gospels were 
familiar with the Old Testament otherwise than through the awkward 
medium of the LXX, they might well have felt themselves in need of 
something to correspond to the Hebrew idiom. ‘The essence of the 
meaning of “ waw consecutive” is that the event related is regarded as 
happening in due sequence to what has gone before.’ Prof. J. Weiss, 
in the May number of the Zn¢W., disputes the suggestion as regards 
<i@s, though he admits the possibility in the case of ody. But the 
explanation may almost certainly be extended to the word rére, which 
is so characteristic a feature of the first Gospel. The following statistics 
may be noted. Tére is used by St Matthew 61 times to carry on a 
narrative, the verb being aorist 39 times and present 22 times. In the 
passages in which St Mark or St Luke has a parallel, the corresponding 
word in St Mark is xaé (21 times), d¢ (6), «dvs (1), and the copula is 
omitted thrice ; in St Luke it is xaé (6), 3¢ (14), rére (1), and the copula 
is omitted twice. Further, Matt. xxv supplies some striking instances 
in which rore expresses consecutive action in the future ; see vv. 34, 37, 
41, 44, 45. The most noteworthy of all occurs in v. 1: rére 6 
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cera which practically means, ‘And the 
next parable which illustrates the Kingdom of Heaven is the following ’.* 

It is not possible to argue, as Prof. Burkitt does in the case of cifis 
and ov, that the word ‘then’ is alien to the spirit of the Aramaic 
language, for in Syr*in- cur- 77¢ is represented, almost without exception, 
by gwo. St Matthew’s usage is remarkably illustrated in Biblical 
Aramaic. In the whole of the Hebrew Old Testament tx occurs only 
20 times to carry on a narrative, and never in the Hebrew portions of 
Daniel and Ezra. (It is represented in the Targums by jn in Job, 
Psalms and Proverbs, and by }'33 elsewhere.) But it is in the Aramaic 
portions of Daniel and Ezra that the use is as marked as in St Matthew. 
represented in the Greek as follows : rére LXX 32, Theod. 22 ; xai LXX 
8, Theod. 20. Five times the LXX has no word to correspond with it, 
and Theod. once. Moreover LXX has tore 8 times, and Theod. 3 times, 
where the particle is absent from the present Aramaic text. In Ezr. 
iv v vi it occurs 11 times in the Aramaic, in ro of which the LXX has 
tore, and in the remaining passage no corresponding word. 

It seems clear, therefore, that in the third and second centuries B. c. 
Aramaic writers, when dealing with Biblical subjects, frequently ex- 
pressed the force of the Hebrew ‘wdaw consecutive’ by ‘then’, and 
that the usage still obtained in Palestine in the first century a.p. It is 
probable that the Greek St Matthew, like the Greek of the LXX, repre- 
sented the original by rére in the large majority of cases. 

A. H. MeNEILe. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY OF JEAN DU TILLET. 


Five years ago I contributed to my colleague Dr Fotheringham’s 
edition of the Bodleian MS of St Jerome’s Chronicle* an appendix, in 
which I put together all I could find out about the literary history of the 
earliest known possessor of the MS, bishop Jean du Tillet. In the 
intervening period I have accumulated, through the kindness of three 
distinguished scholars, enough additional information to warrant the 
request for a small corner of the JoURNAL’s space where I may recapitu- 
late this in a collected form. Prof. Bywater, with his wide knowledge 


1 This is simpler than Prof. Zahn’s laborious explanation that 7é7e refers to the 
moment described in the last two verses of the preceding parable, a moment which 
is again described in xxv 6, vv. 2-5 being retrospective. 

* The Bodleian Manuscript of Jerome's version of the Chronicle of Eusebius 
reproduced in collotype: with an introduction by J. K. Fotheringham, Oxford 1905. 
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of the history of classical scholarship in the sixteenth century, has 
supplied me with various bibliographical data contained in the Catalogus 
bibliothecae Thuanae (put together first alphabetically by ‘Petrus et 
Iacobus Puteani’, arranged according to subjects by ‘ Ismael Bullialdus’, 
and finally re-edited by Joseph Quesnel, Paris, 1679'), in Maittaire’s 
history of Paris printers (Historia Typographorum aliquot Parisiensium, 
2 vols., London 1717), and in H. Hagen’s Zur Geschichte der Philologie 
(Berlin 1879) part 1 ‘ Der Jurist und Philolog Peter Daniel aus Orleans’. 
Mgr Mercati sent me from the Vatican library a couple of his most 
helpful postcards. And Professor Paul Girard of the University of 
Paris, both by letters and by the gift of his learned and exhaustive 
paper Le manuscrit des Gromatici de l’évégue Jean du Tillet (‘ Mélanges 
Fitting: Ixxv¢ anniversaire de M. le Professeur Hermann Fitting’, 
vol. 2 pp. 235-286, Montpellier 1908), has enabled me to share step by 
step in his researches and their results. As becomes a Professor of 
Law, Prof. Girard is primarily interested in du Tillet from the point 
of view of his contributions to Roman Law, just as I was primarily 
interested in his contributions to patristic study: but he intends to 
write a monograph on the works of du Tillet generally, and full justice 
will then be done to the man whom five years ago I ventured to call 
‘A neglected scholar of the sixteenth century’. Meanwhile, and without 
for one moment setting myself in competition with the coming mono- 
graph of Prof. Girard, I will just tabulate the additions and corrections 
to my two lists published five years ago, of books written by du Tillet 
and MSS in the possession of du Tillet. 


I. Addenda. 


To my list of sixteen books published by du Tillet I have now two 
or three more to add: viz. 

17. A.D. 1554. MM. Fab. Quintiliani institutionum oratoriarum libri 
xu in commentarios redacti, Petro Paulo Vergerio auctore. Ex Biblio- 
theca Ioann, Tilii episcopi Briocensis, Paris. G. Morel [8°]. Girard 
p. 260 n. 3 (a copy is in the Bibliothtque Ste Genevitve x 537 in 8°). 

The book is a present from du Tillet to his nephews Jean Fie and 
Jacques: it is meant, as we learn from the dedication addressed to 
them, to make them ‘sharers in the spoils which he had exported from 
Italy’ on the occasion of his Roman journey in the preceding year [see 
my no. 9, Fotheringham p. 55]. It consists of a sort of résumé in 
which the work of Quintilian is reduced to a fourth of its original size, 
and which was no doubt made by some scholar of the fifteenth century. 
Du Tillet attributed the authorship to Verger (ob. 1428) because he had 
so found it ‘in an ancient MS’: but another MS of the same epitome 


2 It is the edition of Quesnel which I have used. 
VOL. XII, K 
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(now Bibl. Nat. nouv. acqg. lat. 316) gives the name of Francesco Patrizi, 
bishop of Gaeta from 1460 to 1494. See Fierville M@. F. Quintiliani 
de Institutione Oratoria liber primus (Paris 1890) p. xxxv n. 3. 
18. a.D. 1561. Declaration de l’authorité des Ecritures, & du 
S. Sacrement del Autel. Paris. G. Morel [8°]. Maittaire ii 48. 
19. A.D. 1563. Jnstitution [or Instruction] du pere Chrestien a ses 
enfans. Paris. G.Morel[4°]. Cat. dib/. Thuan.ip. 77: Maittaire ii 50. 


To the similar list of fourteen MSS in du Tillet’s possession the 
following additions now fall to be made :— 

xv. To Elie Vinet du Tillet lent not only the two MSS which I cata- 
logued as nos. xii and xiii, but also a MS of Priscian. The loan 
appears to have been made in 1565, for in a letter of 1568 Vinet speaks 
of having borrowed the MS three years before. It was in the same year, 
1565, that Vinet published an edition of Priscian de nummis ponde- 
ribus &c. Hagen of. cit. p. 34. 

xvi. MS gr. 2789 of the Bibliothtque Nationale (ancien Colbert 4874) 
Eschylus cum glosis interlinearibus et scholiis, saec. xv, contains on the 
guard-leaf the note De Ranconnet: a Io. Tilio utendum accepi. Aymar 
de Ranconnet, to whom du Tillet’s edition of Ulpian was dedicated (see 
my no. 6), a Huguenot and ‘président de chambre’ in the Parliament 
of Paris from 1549 to 1559, was in the latter year sent to the Bastille, 
where shortly afterwards he died. Girard pp. 268 n. 5, 264, 265. 

xvii. The ‘codex Tilianus’ of the Agrimensores or Gromatici, i. e. the 
Latin writers on land-surveying, was derived from an existing original, 
the seventh-century MS now at Wolfenbiittel, Aug. fol. 36. 23. It is to 
the history of this MS, and of du Tillet’s copy of it, that Prof. Girard’s 
paper is primarily devoted. The original MS belonged during the 
middle ages to the great library of Bobbio, the discovery and plunder 
of which was the great achievement of the scholars of the Renaissance 
in Italy during the second half of the fifteenth century: our MS found 
its way to Rome about 1500, passed through the hands of Tommaso 
Inghirami (Phaedrus), Angelo Colocci, Erasmus, John a Lasco, Gerard 
Mortaigne, Regnerius Praedinius, J. T. Arcerius (from whom it is known 
as the Arcerianus), Peter Scriverius, and arrived ultimately in 1663 in 
the ducal library at Wolfenbiittel. Meanwhile it had been three times 
copied out, after the zealous fashion of the Renaissance, during its brief 
stay in Rome: by a scribe whose work is represented by a copy now 
at Jena, by Basilio Zanchi, and by the jurisconsult Antonio Massa of 
Gallese. Zanchi’s copy was in turn copied by Jean Matal, a/ias Metellus 
Sequanus, who was at Rome from 1545 to 1555: Metellus’s copy was 
lent to du Tillet, who again copied it and took his copy back to France 
at the end of 1553. Du Tillet’s copy was studied by more than one 
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French scholar among his contemporaries with a view to publication : 
but in the end it was left to the nineteenth century, and to Blume and 
Lachmann’s Die Schriften der rimischen Feldmesser, to employ for the 
first time the testimony of the Bobbio MS and its descendants in the 
construction of a purified text of the Agrimensores. Girard, passim. 

xviii. Lambinus used a ‘codex Tilianus’ of Plautus ‘qui fuerat mihi 
ab Io. Tilio olim episcopo Meldensi, nuper mortuo, commodatus’. 
Prof. Lindsay, from whose Codex Turnebi of Plautus (Oxford 1898 : 
p. 14 n. 1) Prof. Bywater excerpted this reference, concludes that it was 
one of the ordinary Renaissance MSS of Plautus. 


II. Corrigenda. 


2. The MS of St Hilary of Poitiers, from which du Tillet published 
in 1540 his editio princeps of the canons of the Greek councils, appears 
to be the present MS gr. 1331 of the Bibliotheque Nationale, saec. xiv, 
(Girard p. 258 n. 4). The promised companion volume of the ‘canonical’ 
writings of the Greek Fathers never appeared: but it is possible that 
the copy for press exists in Vaticanus Reg. gr. 73, of which, as 
Dr Mercati informs me, the first half, foll. 1-115, consists of the printed 
text of the edition of 1540, while the second half, foll. 116-242, is 
written in a sixteenth-century hand (with references to the ‘adiuncto 
exemplari impresso’) under the rather puzzling introductory title 
Kara tov év Nuxaia dyiav civodov mpaxbévrwv. With refer- 
ence to the Latin version of the Greek canons and ‘ canonical’ writings 
which the indefatigable translator, Gentianus Hervetus, dedicated to 
du Tillet in 1561, Prof. Girard points out (p. 257 n. 3) that I was over- 
hasty in concluding that du Tillet had been himself present at Trent : 
the plural of Hervetus, cum Tridenti essemus in concilio, is probably the 
plural of authorship. Prof. Bywater also points out to me that whereas 
I spoke of the Basle edition of 1559 as ‘the first edition of the Greek 
with Latin version’ (0. cit. p. 50), the Canons of the Apostles were 
twice printed in Greek and Latin between 1540 and 1559: I take the 
titles from the copies in his possession. (1) KANONES TQN ATION 
ATIOSTOAQN. Canones sanctorii Apostolorum. Vad cum latina 
interpretatione. Parisiis. Apud Andream Wechelum, sub Pegaso, in 
vico Bellouaco, Anno Salutis, 1556.2 (2) Octoginta quinque Regulae, 


1 The Tilianus is mentioned, so Dr Mercati informed me, in vol. ii pp. 14, 32 seqq., 
476. In the last of these passages it is proposed to identify it with Paris lat, 7229 : 
but that MS appears rather to be a copy by Ranconnet of du Tillet’s MS (Girard 
p 268). 

. 4 the margins of this edition reference is occasionally made to ‘alterum 
exemplar’, and once to ‘aeditio parisiensis’ (p. 5), by which latter phrase 
du Tillet’s edition is no doubt intended. 
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seu Canones Apostolorum ; cum vetustis Ioannis Monachi ZQnarae in 
eosdem commentariis, Latint modo versis. Parisiis. Apud Andream 
Wechelum, sub Pegaso in vico Bellouaco: Anno Salutis, 1558. Cum 
priuilegio Regis. 

3. To the five editions of the ‘Chronicle of the French Kings’ which 
I was able to enumerate, the Catalogus bibliothecae Thuanae (i, p. 346) 
adds one—Jo. Tilii de rebus Francorum Chronicon a Pharamundo usque 
ad Henricum II: Paris, Vascosan, 1555 [folio|—and Prof, Girard 
(p. 259 n. 6) another, which has the further interest of taking back the 
original publication by four or five years. Copies of this edition of 1539 
are in Catalogue de la Bibliotheque Nationale, Histoire de France 1 (1855) 
p- 63, with press-mark L. 35. 23, and Catalogue de la Bibliotheque de la 
ville de Grenoble 11 (1835) no. 22, 881. From Maittaire ii 25 I conclude 
that this is the folio Paul. Aemyl. de Gestis Francor.cum Chronic. which 
M. Vascosan published in that year. 

5. Besides the undated edition which I described of the ‘leges 
barbarorum’, there are also extant copies of an edition published at 
Paris in 1573, after du Tillet’s death. Girard p. 259 n. 2. 

6. Of the edition of Ulpian I had myself only seen the Louvain 
reprint of 1550. I noted the existence at Leyden of a copy of the 
original Paris issue of 1549, and to this Prof. Girard adds two more, 
Paris Bibliothtque Mazarine 21,242 and Troyes Catalogue, Juris- 
prudence 1 (1888) p. 42, no. 225. Girard p. 259 n. 3. 

7. Prof. Bywater’s library contains a copy of this edition of the Theo- 
dosian Code, and copies also of the Greek Canons (no. 2) and the 
Hebrew Matthew (no. 9). 

g. Of the Hebrew Matthew I had seen no copy. Prof. Bywater’s 
library contains it, and so does the Bibliothéque Nationale, A 600 in 8° 
(du Tillet’s Hebrew MS is also in the Bibliothtque Nationale, fonds hébreu 
no. 132). Prof. Girard corrects (p."258 n. 1) an error of Herbst, repeated 
by me, that du Tillet’s letter of Nov. 27, 1554, printed in the text, was 
addressed to Mercier; in reality, the letter is nothing else than the 
dedication to the cardinal of Lorraine. Prof. Bywater tells me that the 
same printer (Hebrew founts were, I suppose, not common in Paris) had 
also republished in 1551 the older Hebrew Gospel of Matthew originally 
issued by Miinster at Basle in 1537. 

rr. It would appear that the 1563 edition of the Epitre d'un evéque aux 
Ministres des eglises nouvelles was followed up either by a second edition or 
by a sequel ; for Maittaire (ii 52) catalogues, among the books published 
in 1566 by Morel’s widow, a Reponse aux ministres des eglises nouvelles. 


ix, An early reference to du Tillet’s MS of Frankish annals is supplied 
by a letter of January 1578 from Gifanius to Peter Daniel (Hagen of. cit. 
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p- 43): ‘Saepe diuque te rogavi, vir doctissime, ut Chronicam illam de 
rebus gestis nepotum Caroli Magni, in qua et foedus est inter eos 
sermone Germanico et Gallico conscriptum, ab D. Tilii heredibus com- 
modato sumptam describendam mihi curares ... Scio te gratia tua et 
auctoritate facile id consecuturum quod Bodinus iam est consecutus : 
nam in libris suis de rep. foederis verba quaedam commemorat.’ 

xii. The difficulty which I raised with respect to the employment by 
Vinet in his edition of 1563 (Poitiers) of any MS of Cornutus in Persium 
belonging to du Tillet is solved by a letter of Vinet’s to Peter Daniel 
(Hagen of. cit. p. 36), from which it is clear that du Tillet only lent 
him the MS in question after 1563 : ‘de Cornuto . . . gaudeo plurimum 
de isto Veneto exemplari’ [= a copy of the editio princeps], ‘ex quo et 
altero illo tuo et eo quod post Pictaviensem editionem nobis commo- 
davit Ioannes Tillius Briocensis episcopus, alteram editionem spero 
longe emendatiorem fore.’ 

C. H. Turner. 


ON ¥HAA®QMEND IN HEB. x1 18. 


In Heb. xii 18 yyAaduwpévy has rightly been translated as a partici- 
pial form agreeing with épe understood, for the contrast is obviously 
intended between mount Sinai and mount Sion, and is one that receives 
further point from the assonance of the two names, though Sinai is not 
mentioned. Dr Westcott, however, gave us ‘palpable’ after the Latin 
Vulgate, and made it to agree with ‘ fire’ instead of ‘mountain ’—Od 
yap Ynradupévy kai Kexavpévy Tupi ‘a palpable and 
kindled fire’, and he induced the revisers to give this translation a place 
in the margin. It may, however, be questioned whether it is Greek and 
still more whether it is sense. ‘A fire that has been burnt’ would 
naturally mean a fire that has ceased to burn and is extinct. But there 
is no support for xexavpévw wvpi in the sense of a fire that has been 
kindled : xatopév zvpi is the Greek for that. But what could the writer 
imagine by a ‘fire that was palpable’, when nobody ever knew a fire 
that was not palpable? And if we had to deal with a ‘palpable’ fire 
what use would there be in adding the statement that it was ‘kindled’? 
If one should argue that ‘kindled fire’ is the commencement of the 
quotation from Deut. iv 11, the answer is that the words there are 76 
Spos éxatero mupi, widely removed from the tense of xexavpévw and 
lending no sanction to the opinion of Westcott : and further that in that 
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case YyAapwpévy is rendered otiose. But apart from the question of 
the Greek, the sense of ynAapuwpévy, ‘that might be felt’, is quite incon- 
sistent with the words that follow two verses later: even a beast might 
not touch the mountain, much less a man. Support is sought for a ‘ felt 
fire’ in a ‘felt darkness’, yyAadyrov oxéros, Ex. x 21, The latter is a 
fine paradoxical expression, somewhat like Aeschylus’s ‘ unlighted scent 
or sound’: but a felt or ‘palpable mountain’ as a material object 
apprehended by a single sense would be absurd and ‘a palpable fire’ 
still more absurd. 

Read therefore repepadwpévy, a good resounding word of Aeschylus 
(Prom. 363), likely to be quite unknown to the copyist, who would 
therefore substitute his own proposal which does not seem to be so 
absurd, as the history of eighteen centuries shews,—until it is con- 
sidered. There is nothing improbable in the writer using this very rare 
word. For Dr Westcott quotes no less than twenty-two words used by 
Heb. and not found in any other part of the Greek scriptures ; among 
these are éxdox7, an Aeschylean word, topwrepos, a rare Sophoklean 
word, imeixew (Soph. &c.), dxpoOivwov (Trag.). The author who has 
used so many negative verbals in -ros would probably have used 
YyAadyrG if he had wished to say ‘palpable’, from Ex. x 21, rather 
than 

As to the accuracy of wepepadwpévy applied to Sinai, there is no 
doubt. Stanley (Sinai and Palestine, 1887, p. 21) observes: ‘ There 
are at first sight many appearances [at Sinai] which to an unpractised 
eye seem indications of volcanic agency. But they are all, it is 
believed, illusory. The vast heaps, as of calcined mountains, are only 
the detritus of iron in the sandstone formation.’ And (p. 71): ‘ The road 
lay through what seemed to be the ruins, the cinders, of mountains 
calcined to ashes, like the heaps of a gigantic foundry.’ The fitness of 
the epithet is such as to suggest that the writer to the Hebrews had 
visited Sinai. 

Observe that the final syllable of zpooeAndvOare before repeparupévw 
might easily have led the copyist to think that ¢epadwyévw was the 
word before him, and this false word is very near to ymAadwpevw, which 
I suppose that he therefore introduced, entirely losing the sense of ‘a 
calcined volcano’ which the writer contrasts with Sion at the time of 
the Panégyris of the Feast of Tabernacles, a mass of waving green, 
where ‘glory (a diadem) is instead of ashes’ (Is. lxi 3), and where 
myriads of her sons are organized as angels and evangelists (Is. Ix 6). 
The contrast, however, must be drawn out elsewhere. 

E. C. SELWYN 
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HISTORY OF DOCTRINE. 


Eucharistie des origines a Justin Martyr, by M. (Fisch- 
bacher, Paris, 1910.) 

M. GocuEL, who is a Professor in the Faculty of Protestant Theology 
at Paris, in the present volume essays the task, which has been attempted 
so often in recent years, of reconstructing on critical lines the early 
history of the Eucharist. The useful summary of modern views with 
which he prefaces his work, shews how bewildering in their variety are 
the theories which have been put forward to explain the facts, and how 
little finality there is as yet in the views which have been expressed. 
Two presuppositions underlie his own contribution to the question. 
The first is the eschatological point of view with regard to the ministry 
and teaching of Jesus, and in consequence the eschatological reference 
of the words and acts of Jesus at the last Supper. The second pre- 
supposition is that the accounts of the last Supper in the Synoptists, 
as they stand, shew traces of secondary influences and of ideas derived 
from Christian practice in the Jewish and Pauline churches. With the 
truth of both these hypotheses his presentation stands or falls, and for 
those who do not accept them, the interpretation placed upon the facts, 
and the critical reconstruction of the Synoptic narratives, which they 
involve, will fail to be convincing. 

According to M. Goguel the Messianic conception was dominant in 
the thought of Jesus at the last Supper. He looked forward to a 
speedy return as the Messiah. He had no thought of organizing His 
disciples or enabling them to increase their number after His death. 
His action at the last Supper, which was not a Passover meal, was of 
the nature of a piece of parting instruction intended to enable them 
to understand the nature of the drama which was unfolding itself. In 
the words ‘This is my Body’ He professed His readiness to die for 
them, as He had lived for them, in order to prepare them to enter the 
Kingdom when it came. The ideas of suffering and separation were 
the dominant ideas. By distributing the cup (the words about ‘the 
new covenant’ form no part of the primitive tradition) ‘Jésus donne 
rendez-vous a ses disciples’ (p. 287). Such was the symbolism of His 
action at the Supper. 
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The primitive community at Jerusalem had not at first any idea of 
repeating the act of Jesus at the last Supper. The death of Christ was 
too great a blow to the hopes of the disciples to allow of their dwelling 
upon the events which attended it. They were accustomed to take 
their meals in common and it is to these that the term ‘breaking of 
bread’ in Acts ii 42, 46 applies. Only gradually, when they came to 
reflect on the significance of the death of Christ, did they recall the 
incidents of the Passion and associate with their common meals the idea 
of a commemoration or repetition of the last Supper. It was then that 
the idea arose that this commemoration was in virtue of an express 
command of Jesus. At this period the meaning of the cup, which was 
part of the eschatological symbolism of the last Supper, and which 
had formed no part of the primitive ‘breaking of bread’, was trans- 
formed and became an equivalent (or doublet) of the bread. St Paul 
gave a theological interpretation of the rite and played a twofold part 
in the evolution of the Eucharist. (1) He interpreted the Eucharistic 
formulae in a realistic sense. The Supper was no mere commemoration 
of the last Supper, but a means of union with the suffering and dying 
Lord and an expression of the unity of Christians. (2) Under the 
influence of Greek customs the idea of a sacrificial feast came to be 
associated by St Paul with the Supper. 

The accounts of the Synoptists are influenced by the later conception of 
the Eucharist as an institution of Christ and are coloured by the practice 
of the Jewish and Pauline churches. To these influences are due the 
conception of the communion as an assimilation by the believer of the 
benefits of the death of Christ (pp. 190 ff), as well as the conception 
of the last Supper as a Paschal meal, and of the Eucharist as a Christian 
Passover (the latter idea being specially prominent in St Luke). The 
Pauline conception of the Eucharist is found with some slight variation 
(‘ flesh’ for ‘ body’) in the Fourth Gospel and in Ignatius. The former 
spiritualized the conception and interpreted the ‘flesh’ of Christ to 
mean the Logos, the eternal and divine food of souls. The testimony 
of the Didache and of Pliny’s letter (which M. Goguel, following some 
recent writers, thinks may have received Christian interpolations) shews 
that the developement of the Eucharist was not altogether homogeneous, 
though M. Goguel maintains that the Didache exhibits not so much 
a survival of the primitive ‘breaking of bread’ as the attenuation of a 
conception analogous to that of the Fourth Gospel. The transformation 
by which the Eucharist ceased to be an actual meal and became a rite 
was effected shortly after the beginning of the second century, and was 
fully accomplished in the time of Justin. 

M. Goguel propounds his theory with ability and moderation. It is 
true that he builds too much upon the silence of the fragmentary and 
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allusive references in Acts ii 42, 46. But on the other hand he admits 
that the Synoptists regarded the last Supper as an institution (even 
though St Matthew and St Mark do not record the command ‘ Do this 
in remembrance of me’), and, like a growing number of scholars, he 
accepts as genuine the fuller text of St Luke xxii 19-20, which he 
further regards as not directly dependent on the account of St Paul, 
but as derived from the same source. Again, he rejects the view that 
St Paul claims in 1 Cor. xi 23 knowledge derived directly from the 
Lord, and contends that he had no idea of adding anything to the 
tradition of the Church upon the origin of the Eucharist (p. 161). 
The question arises whether a conception of the origin of the Eucharist 
which appears to have been held by the Synoptists, and which was 
certainly held by St Paul, has not some better ground than M. Goguel 
allows. 

The difficulty which M. Goguel finds in allowing any reference to the 
Eucharist in Acts ii 42, 46 (he apparently admits the reference in Acts 
xx 7, 11) does not appear to be serious (pp. 130f). As he himself says 
elsewhere (p. 141), ‘there was not perhaps at first the absolute difference 
which existed later on between the Supper and an ordinary meal’. 
The common meals of the early disciples would provide a natural 
opportunity for recalling the similar meals which they had shared with 
Christ, including the last Supper with its significant words and acts. 
Reflexion upon the significance of Christ’s death was an inevitable out- 
come of the belief in the Resurrection, Hence it would be natural that 
such meals would assume a Eucharistic character, even though the 
fuller conceptions of St Paul had not dawned upon their minds. In 
fact, the real crux appears to be the assumption that Christ could not 
have instituted a rite, because His outlook at the last Supper was wholly 
different, and because the first disciples were wholly preoccupied with 
the thought of His return. Here again it may be questioned whether 
these assumptions so commonly made by many scholars are not too 
narrow to fit all the facts. 

In his discussion of other passages of the New Testament M. Goguel 
shews a tendency to overstatement of the evidence. It is surely 
gratuitous to see a reference to the Eucharist in Gal. ii 11-14 (St 
Peter’s eating with the disciples at Antioch) or John xiii 4-17 (the feet- 
washing is regarded as an allegory of the Eucharist). Again, he reads 
into 1 Cor. x 16 ff a closer parallel between the Christian Eucharist 
and the Pagan sacrificial feasts than is warranted by the statements of 
St Paul. It is surely wholly uncritical on the analogy of a phrase in 
the Oxyrhynchus Papyri cis tod Kupiov Yapdmdos, 
p. 147) to read into St Paul’s language an interpretation based wholly 
upon heathen sacrificial usage, and to speak of the ‘blessing’ of the 
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Bread and Cup as an act of consecration by which they were ‘offered’ 
to Christ, and as a result of this ‘oblation’ again given by Christ to 
men. Such a conception may accord with later Christian liturgical 
usage, but it is an anachronism in St Paul, whose thought moves in the 
circle of simpler and more obvious Jewish ideas. There is a similar 
overstatement when M. Goguel interprets Justin’s words ri 8 edyijs 
Adyou Tod rap’ airod tpopyy (Ap. i 66) as indicating the 
importance attached to a fixed formula in the celebration of the rite, 
and as implying that such formula came from Christ. Whether the 
words refer, as Mr Brightman has suggested, to the liturgical thanks- 
giving derived from the edyapurrncas of the Last Supper, or whether 
Aéyov be interpreted of the personal Logos, as others (e.g. Mr E. Bishop) 
have suggested, in either case there is no reference to the fixed character 
of the form employed. 

The volume concludes with two Appendices on the religious meal 
in other religions and on the Agape, followed by a Table of the MSS 
and Versions of the New Testament. 

J. H. SRAWLEy. 


Histoire des Dogmes. II. de Saint Athanase a Saint Augustin (318-430), 
by J. Trxeront. (V. Lecoffre, Paris, 1909.) 

THE second volume of M. Tixeront’s history of Doctrine is as admir- 
able as the first. There is the same clear exposition and lucid style, 
the same sound judgements and excellent bibliographies and references, 
ancient and modern. There is also rather more grouping of writers and 
consecutive treatment of particular doctrines. The nature of the history 
demands such consecutive treatment even more imperatively in this 
later period than in the earlier, and personally I welcome the partial 
change of method and only wish it had been more whole-heartedly 
carried through. It would be a pleasure to quote some of the many 
admirable characterizations of the great leaders of Christian thought 
during this period and summaries of their teaching which M. Tixeront 
gives us. Frequently, too, in respect of matters which have been 
strangely misrepresented by some modern writers, one is grateful for 
M. Tixeront’s quiet statement of the facts, even when he does not stay 
to refute expressly the misreadings of the history which he has in mind. 
(As the paradoxes of influential writers are far too commonly deemed 
‘worthy of all acceptation’ it may be noted that M. Tixeront rejects 
the theory that énoovev0s was received at Constantinople, or by Hilary, 
in the sense of dyowvows.) It is the more to be regretted that now and 
again he should lend himself to unhistorical views—as when he repre- 
sents the authority of the see of Rome as more absolute and more 
widely accepted in the fourth century than was the case (pp. 305 ff), 
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and that he should encourage younger students of his own branch of 
the Church to think that the ‘secularization’ of the Church was one 
of the aims of Protestants—as he does incidentally in describing the 
teaching of Vigilantius (p. 249). I cannot think that M. Tixeront 
really believes that to oppose monasticism and the special mode of life 
which it involves (and these are the points in the teaching of Vigilantius 
which he has in view) is the same thing as to wish ‘to secularize the 
Church’, and the use of so prejudiced an epigram by a scholar of 
M. Tixeront’s standing and general fairness is in any case to be depre- 
cated. 

But I cannot end this short appreciation of M. Tixeront’s book with 
criticism. I think that all students into whose hands it comes are to 
be congratulated on their good fortune in having it as their textbook, 
and I look forward to the publication of the third volume which is 
promised to complete the history to the time of Charlemagne. 


J. F. BeTHUNE-BaKER. 


NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Synoptic Gospels, edited with an Introduction and a Commentary, 
by C. E. Monteriore. Vols.iandii. (Macmillan & Co., 1909.) 


Tuis is a production of quite exceptional interest. In a sense it is 
a composite work. Of the 1,200 and odd pages some 350 are accounted 
for by the fact that the Gospels are printed twice over, while a perfect 
mosaic of quotations meets us in the remainder of the book. 

I hasten to say that the composite nature of the two bulky volumes 
in no way detracts from their many excellences. Their value is enhanced 
by it. With Jewish readers primarily in view it was well advised to 
present them with the unbroken Gospel-story in a somewhat modernized 
translation. That the Gospels should reappear in sections in the Com- 
mentary was of course necessary. The incessant and often lengthy 
borrowings should prove a boon to many—in particular to general 
readers with no first-hand knowledge of the mass of literature, in the 
main foreign, which has been laid under contribution. It is one of 
Mr Montefiore’s merits that, knowing what his authorities mean, he can 
make them say what they mean to those unversed in French idioms or 
incapable of wrestling with involved Teutonic periods. There is just 
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this cause for complaint ; the reference one would like to have is occa- 
sionally absent from his quotation, while his frequent ‘see Additional 
Note’ is as frequently occasion for sharing the regret that we have yet 
to wait for that concluding volume which is to illustrate the rabbinic 
learning of Mr Abrahams. 

But lately a hostile pen has in effect suggested a readiness on 
Mr Montefiore’s part to swallow the New Testament at a gulp while 
content that the Old Testament should be rent in pieces. The implied 
charge is an amazing one, for the book which has raised Dr Gaster’s 
ire affords sufficient proof that its author, at home in Gospel criticism, 
is not exactly the ‘docile pupil of destructive masters’. Himself 
an ‘advanced critic’, he addresses himself in his Introduction to an 
exhaustive survey of the Synoptic Problem; the two-sources hypo- 
thesis is adopted, with a decided leaning to the theory (now allowed 
by Harnack) that Q—at all events in its oldest form—was known to 
and used by the author of our Second Gospel, a work which itself points 
back, if not to the Urmarcus of the Germans, to one or more Aramaic 
sources. Our Mark, accordingly, is a compilation (‘nicht mehr Quelle, 
sondern Sammelbecken’, as J. Weiss puts it), and its written sources, 
or some of them, may conceivably have been known to Matthew and 
Luke also. The two later Gospels are next treated of with equal 
thoroughness, with that collocation and comparison of the views of 
leading scholars which, throughout a prominent feature of Mr Monte- 
fiore’s book, will assuredly be found acceptable. That his position is 
largely that of Loisy is, I think, manifest ; he delights in emphasizing 
his indebtedness to Dr Estlin Carpenter. But mudlius addictus iurare 
in verba magistri, himself an impartial and shrewd critic of the critics, 
he is quick to point out where ‘the great authorities differ’ or ‘ play 
among the shadows of an irrecoverable past’; he is alive to the frequent 
necessity of the suspended judgement: ‘just where we most want to 
know we must always be content to conjecture.’ With Wellhausen he 
demurs to unqualified assumptions that the greatest, most striking, most 
original things in the Gospels must be authentic because only Jesus can 
have thought of them. Due weight is nevertheless allowed to the argu- 
ment: in the absence of ‘definite reasons which plead for a later date 
we may fairly confidently assign to Jesus the words ascribed to him by 
Matthew only and by Luke only if they are words which seem to 
harmonize with his character and teaching as we can gather and infer 
them from the pages of Mark and (as most scholars, in spite of Well- 
hausen, would add) of Q’. Such ‘definite reasons’ are, indeed, very 
often advanced : ‘ when Jesus gives private explanations, we know that 
the Evangelist himself is at work.’ 


As might be expected much space is devoted to specifically Jewish 
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questions. Here as elsewhere there are frequent evidences of the 
author's ‘ “cross-bench” cast of mind’, nor is his fear groundless that 
he will be deemed ‘too Jewish’ in his postulates and conceptions— 
I had almost said his prejudices—by those who approach him from the 
Christian standpoint. What he offers, however, has a real value for 
the student ; and after all it is no unwholesome thing that Christian 
readers should see themselves (and their beliefs) as they are seen by 
one who certainly incurs the risk of being held ‘too Christian’ by less 
open-minded Jewish critics. 

For what is Mr Montefiore’s attitude to the New Testament, to the 
personality of Jesus? The answer shall be given, as far as possible, in 
his own words. 

‘If it is an improper ignorance not to have read some portions of 
Shakespeare or Milton... it is a much more improper ignorance not 
to have read the Gospels.’ There is, no doubt, much in them, and the 
other books of the New Testament, to which, as a matter of course, the 
Jew will take exception. Obviously he cannot make his Bible include 
them. But Judaism has something to gain and absorb from them. 
Writings instinct with life, first-class literature, not for one age only but 
for all time, they should be approached and studied in a more historical, 
comprehensive, and impartial spirit than has hitherto prevailed in 
Jewish circles, ‘We need both the Old Testament’s imperative demand 
for a righteous nation, and the New Testament’s insistent emphasis 
upon the value of the individual soul.’ 

And then as to the ‘hero of the Gospel narrative’. The shadows 
mingle with the light; through the mists of miracle and legend the 
author discerns a character which, if noble, is by no means the acme and 
embodiment of every conceivable perfection. ‘The true Jesus is, one 
hopes, better revealed in the humility of Mk. x 18 than in the self- 
assertion of Mt. xi 27’; he can be ‘inconsistent with himself’; he 
‘seems to make the mistake, common to most religious reformers, of 
confusing disbelief in himself and his pretensions with moral obliquity’ ; 
if divinity shines out in him it is far removed from deity; ‘ our adoration 
will be reserved for God.’ But of his ‘moral grandeur and religious 
inspiration’ there can be no question. Mr Montefiore bids his co- 
religionists see in him ‘a star of the first magnitude’; the ‘ last of the 
prophets’ whom modern Judaism should hasten to acknowledge as its 
own. He will do ungrudging justice to the originality of Jesus wherever 
he discovers it. ‘Preeminence in service, greatness in humility—these 
were noble conceptions which he introduced to the world.’ ‘So far as 
we can tell, this pity for the sinner was a new note in religious history.’ 
‘To follow him has been for endless noble souls to labour and renounce 
for the sake of truth, for the sake of man, for the sake of God.’ ‘The 
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lesson of Gethsemane speaks to all.’ In another really fine passage 
which accentuates the ‘ distinctive and moral note’ of ‘this following of 
Christ’ there is a reminder of the late Sir John Seeley’s words : ‘ Active 
morality took its place by the side of Passive. To the duty of not 
doing harm, which may be called Justice, was added the duty of doing 
good, which may properly receive the distinctively Christian name of 
Charity.’ 

‘The future was with Jesus.’ Mr Montefiore’s glances range far 
ahead ; of what are his dreams ? 

Scarcely of a rapprochement with the Christianity of the Catholic 
Church. Sharp is his distinction between a Christology which, deify- 
ing Jesus, has set up a barrier between man and God, and the principles 
enunciated by one who had, he thinks, no intention of founding a new 
religious community ; between the Christianity of dogma and the religion 
of Jesus. It may come to pass that Christianity and Judaism will be 
able to shake hands ; if so, it will be over the Sermon on the Mount, 
the fundamental elements in the moral and religious teaching of the 
‘founder of anew era’. A ‘frankly Unitarian Christianity’, a ‘ reformed 
or Liberal Judaism’, may yet come to terms. But Mr Montefiore goes 
further: ‘the religion of the future will be, as I believe, a developed 
and purified Judaism’. . . as for Christianity, it ‘ must shed the teachings 
which Jesus did not teach’ ; as for Judaism, it ‘ must acknowledge more 
fully, more frankly, than has yet been done what he did and was for 
religion and for the world.’ 

It may, I think, be said of the book that it will rank as a valuable 
contribution to Synoptic literature. Perhaps it owes some of its im- 
portance to the quarter from which it emanates, of its usefulness to its 
being so largely a compendium of Synoptic research and scholarship. 
That it will be heartily welcomed for its own intrinsic worth is beyond 
question—and here the gifted and distinguished author shall be assured 
that at least one Christian reader has returned to its perusal with 
deepened interest. Abounding as it does in good things there is, I take 
it, little fear that it will be found ‘too dull’; on the other hand some 
will probably agree with Mr Montefiore when he owns to a feeling that 
it has turned out ‘somewhat too long’. With occasional prolixity there 
was room for curtailment, condensation. I must remark on a super- 
abundance of complaint and diatribe which, if now and again justified, 
is in painful contrast with the ‘sweet reasonableness’ which otherwise 
characterizes an illustrious representative of modern Jewish Liberalism. 

In that second edition which, doubtless, will speedily be called for, 
‘ Revelations’ (p. 387) will not stand uncorrected. The Index may 
perhaps need revision; on p. 1118 (where the reference is to Uni- 
tarianism) li should read ci. Those who possess Deissmann’s Licht 
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vom Osten (quoted p. 340) in the ‘second and third’ edition should read 
p- 79 instead of p. 76. 
H. LATIMER JACKSON. 


The Gospel of the Kingdom, or The Sermon on the Mount considered 
in the light of contemporary Jewish thought and ideas, by H. E. 
SavacE, D.D. (Longmans, Green, & Co., 1910), consists of lectures 
delivered by the author when Vicar of Halifax to gatherings of clergy, 
and Dr Savage is to be congratulated on his decision to put them into 
permanent form. The sub-title explains the main purport of the work. 
It is a study of the Sermon on the Mount with special reference to 
Jewish thought contemporary with and in the years preceding the 
ministry of our Lord. The author complains in his Preface that it is 
just this aspect of the Sermon that has been most consistently neglected ; 
and this remark is capable of far wider application. Dr Savage puts 
his finger upon a weakness of present-day theological study. The New 
Testament is approached too often by students without the necessary 
preliminary historical studies in Jewish history, especially the history of 
the times immediately preceding the Gospel events. ‘The result is 
a loss of that perspective which alone gives New Testament study or 
criticism the background necessary for intelligent conclusions. This 
is partly due to the paucity of adequate books on the subject; and 
Dr Savage’s work is the more welcome as in its own province it does 
much to remedy this defect. 

The Sermon, Dr Savage maintains, is a statement given, under 
special circumstances, of the essential differences between the Kingdom 
and the Theocracy as popularly understood in the preconceived ideas 
which were entertained by the Jews concerning it. It is the manifesto 
of the new Spiritual Society, and must be interpreted in conformity 
with the special circumstances of time and locality in which it was 
spoken. Dr Savage gives a running commentary in which each saying 
or group of sayings is examined with a view to the discovery of the 
precise meaning that would have been conveyed to the first hearers of 
the Sermon. 

Dr Savage states as his deliberate opinion that the Sermon as -we 
find it in St Matthew was delivered by our Lord as a continuous 
whole. St Luke’s account is regarded as a revision made with a view 
to readers of non-Jewish origin and sympathies. This conclusion is 
derived almost entirely from the logical sequence that in the author’s 
opinion unites each section with the foregoing and the succeeding ones. 
And, conversely, some well-known difficulties find their solution in 
relation to what precedes or follows them. (This is notably the case 
in the paragraph dealing with Persistency in Prayer. St Matt. vii 7 ff.) 
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Dr Savage’s position is obviously one that will not commend itself to 
all his readers, But the solution of the problem of the origins of the 
Sermon is by no means his primary purpose, and this consideration 
should not be allowed to depreciate the merit of his work. The value 
of the book lies in its successful attempt to reproduce the atmosphere 
of thought and life in which the Son of Man moved and spoke: and 
not less in the applications to modern life of the eternal lessons which 
in the Sermon are clothed in the language of first-century Judaism. 


C. T. Crick. 


Tweede Petrus en Judas. Textuitgave met inleidende studien en textueelen 
commentaar (‘Text with introductory essays and a critical com- 
mentary on the text), by JoHANNES DE Zwaan. (S. C. van Dres- 
burgh, Leiden, 1909.) 

Tuis book was written by the author as a thesis for the degree of 
D.D. in the University of Leiden. Its distinguishing characteristics 
are great thoroughness and an extensive and accurate knowledge of 
English works on New Testament criticism. It is divided into two 
parts : (a) an introductory section, and (4) the actual text with a critical 
commentary on each verse. 

In the introductory section, chapter i traces the history of New 
Testament criticism and discusses at length the theories of Tischendorf 
and Westcott-Hort and the new notation of Von Soden. The result 
reached by Dr de Zwaan is that the theory of Westcott-Hort is still, and 
probably for some time will continue to be, ‘the’ theory of New Testa- 
ment criticism. 

In chapter ii the author treats of cursives and endeavours to group 
them. He finds three clearly defined groups, 13, 27, 214, and a fourth 
less clearly marked out, 100. The first three groups are all derived from 
one branch, and often support the earlier uncials against the later. On 
the whole the results reached by Dr de Zwaan agree very closely with 
those of Griesbach, Scrivener, and Bousset. 

Chapter iii is given up to a discussion of the early versions, especially 
the Old Latin and the Philoxenian Syriac. 

In the second part of the book we get the text, together with a com- 
mentary in which the authorities for various readings are not only 
stated but discussed. A few instances may be given here. 

On Jude 5 Dr de Zwaan gives a long and valuable note. He accepts 
the reading ‘Incois and absolutely rejects Hort’s dictum that ‘the best 
attested reading "Inaots can only be a blunder’. Elsewhere in the verse 
he places dwa¢ before Aadv and would omit rovs before pi) murrevodvras. 
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Jude 22, 23. Dr de Zwaan rejects the threefold division as unsatis- 
factory for several reasons. He reads xai ois pév éAcare Siaxpwopévovs, 
ods éx év pcodvres Kai Tov THs capKds éomw- 
pévov xirava ; but he is inclined to regard duaxpwopevous and év poBw as 
scribe’s insertions. 

2 Pet. ii 14. He reads dxarardorovs from récacba with meaning 
‘insatiable’, and regards dxataraverovs as impossible in this context. 

2 Pet. ili ro. Dr de Zwaan defends the reading eipeOjoera. ‘The 
earth and the works therein will be found’; i.e. will survive the 
catastrophe described in the earlier part of the verse. 


H. H. B. AvLEs. 


In Zhe Earliest Sources for the Life of Jesus, a volume of a new series 
on ‘ Modern Religious Problems’, edited by Dr A. W. Vernon (Boston 
and New York ; Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910), Prof. Burkitt gives us, as 
it seems to me, a wholly admirable account in popular form of the 
present state of opinion in regard to the subject on which he writes, of 
course from the point of view of the ‘apocalyptic’ school. He limits 
himself strictly to the three synoptic Gospels, and regards the Gospel 
according to St Mark as giving the true historical portrait, dissenting 
from those who do not find in it an adequate interpretation of our Lord. 
He disposes trenchantly of the view that it gives us Pauline doctrine 
blended with Petrine traditions. Much that he writes would please the 
most conservative of critics. ‘What’, he asks, ‘if Paulinism in this 
respect [the doctrine of the Cross] was really “the mind of Christ” ?’ 
Prof. Burkitt writes as attractively as ever, and this little book sets 
forward simply and forcibly the conception of our Lord of which 
Schweitzer is chief champion. I venture to think that at the same time, 
by the way, Prof. Burkitt supplies us with at least one of the chief 
correctives or supplements of it that we need. He writes of the point 
of view of Mark as being ‘already antiquated when the later synoptic 
Evangelists made their compilations’, But throughout his book he 
recognizes Q, elusive as its actual reconstruction is, as being a very early 
source, and he even pleads that Matthew and Luke in their use of Q 
may be assumed to have retained its essentials. Prof. Burkitt’s distrust 
of Dr Harnack’s attempted reconstruction of Q was indicated at once 
in this JouRNAL (vol. viii pp. 454-459) and is more fully expressed in 
the book before us: he believes that Q contained much more than 
Dr Harnack imagines. In any case, in order to obtain the true historical 
portrait of our Lord we must at least use Q as well as Mark. ‘If the 
work of Mark be more important to the historian, it is Q that supplies 
starting-points for the Christian moralist. Most important of all, it 
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gives light and shade to the somewhat austere lines of the portrait of 
Jesus sketched in the Gospel of Mark’—these are Prof. Burkitt’s own 
words. How can he, then, expect us to accept as complete the purely 
Marcan portrait which—at least as he represents it—shews us one who 
had no interest in the ‘ethical ideas that are the essential element in 
the spiritual experience of the modern world’? It seems to me that, 
in his zeal to rescue from neglect one of the earliest sources for the life 
of our Lord, Prof. Burkitt practically neglects another which is at least 
as important for an adequate presentation of the impression which His 
Person and Work made on His contemporaries. 

Many interesting and illuminating suggestions are made in the course 
of the discussion, as e. g. that Matthew is really a fresh edition of Mark, 
while Luke is a new historical work ; that Mark’s identification of the 
Last Supper with the paschal meal, which turned the Jewish Passover 
into the first Christian Eucharist, was a more or less conscious correlation 
of the belief already current at Rome with the historical data which the 
evangelist had received (a new form of Prof. Bacon’s theory) ; and again 
the suggestion that Luke’s narrative of the ministry of our Lord, 
omitting the Marcan portions of it, reads as a coherent whole and may 
possibly be Q itself. But the basis for the incidental suggestion that 
Mark ‘ originally extended over much of the period covered by the first 
twelve chapters of the Acts of the Apostles’ will probably seem to most 
readers rather unsubstantial. 


The experiences which Prof. Burkitt sets on one side, at least for his 
immediate purpose, are much more fully brought to account in Mr. J. M. 
Thompson’s Jesus according to St Mark (Methuen & Co., 1909). 
Mr Thompson is as much concerned as Prof. Burkitt to give full weight 
to the Marcan portrait, he thinks nothing essential is omitted or mis- 
represented ; but he has not ‘ emancipated’ himself from the traditional 
interpretation of the eschatological or apocalyptic elements in the 
teaching and acts of our Lord which the Gospel according to St Mark 
contains. To him the Messianic kingdom, as portrayed in Mark, is 
a future and spiritual existence, quite outside the present order of things, 
entirely unworldly, simply and solely religious. Again Mr Thompson 
seems to reject as emphatically as Prof. Burkitt the idea that our Lord 
in any way intended to play the part of a social reformer. ‘He accepted 
society as He found it, and did not seriously think of it as likely to be 
changed ’—and that a society ‘of fixed classes, the rich and the poor, 
or those who give charity and those who receive it’: He had no interest 
in ‘social questions’. Mr Thompson recognizes to the full all the 
points of contact with His contemporaries in their general outlook on 
the world which the Marcan narrative seems to indicate, and he is 
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anxious to find ‘natural’ explanations of the miracles, of which he gives 
a careful classification and a detailed examination. I cannot do more 
here than attempt to state Mr Thompson’s position as regards what 
seem to me to be the main points in his book, and as to the ‘theological’ 
questions at issue I can only say that the whole discussion seems to 
depend upon the thesis that God ‘is most truly revealed when He is 
most truly man’. ‘The human in [Jesus] és divine. When He is most 
truly man, then He is most truly God.’ These are epigrams as am- 
biguous as epigrams commonly are, and for my own part I profoundly 
distrust them, and I do not believe that they represent fairly even the 
Marcan portrait, or that Mr Thompson’s examination of the evidence 
justifies him in summing up his conclusions in such terms, 


What is really significant about Sir John Hawkins’s second edition 
of his invaluable Horae Synopticae (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1909) is 
the fact that after ten years of unexampled activity in the study of the 
synoptic problem he has found it necessary to make so few additions 
to his original work and only two withdrawals of any importance. 
Perhaps one of the additions of most general interest is the passage in 
which the author expresses his ‘ strong opinion that at least the Second 
and Third Evangelists had provided themselves with written documents 
as their main sources, but that they often omitted to refer closely to 
them, partly because of the physical difficulties which there must then 
have been in consulting MSS, and partly because of the oral knowledge 
of the life and sayings of Jesus Christ which they had previously 
acquired as learners and used as teachers, and upon which it would 
be natural for them to fall back very frequently’. 


Dr J. B. Mayor’s edition of The Epistle of St James is too well known 
to require review in these pages. Originally published in 1892, it 
appeared again in a second edition in 1897, with a detailed examination 
of the theories of Harnack and Spitta as to the date of the Epistle 
(Harnack after 120, Spitta pre-Christian) ; and now we have a third 
edition (Macmillan & Co., rg10) in which the substance of Dr Mayor's 
papers in the Zxfositor (July, August, rg08, and Jan. 1909) is incor- 
porated, the discussion on the Brethren of the Lord rewritten and 
enlarged (without, I think, any change in Dr Mayor's point of view), 
and the argument for the priority of St James to the Epistles of St Peter 
and St Paul revised. As the greater part of the book was already in 
stereotype before the publication of Dr Hort’s Commentary Dr Mayor 
is obliged to refer mainly to articles in this year’s Expositor for his 
defence of his own interpretations where they differ from Dr Hort’s. 
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Dr Schweitzer’s Von Reitmarus zu Wrede roused a storm in Germany 
on its appearance in 1906. ‘The publication of the English translation 
under the title of Zhe Quest of the historical Jesus (A. & C. Black, 
1910) has already attracted wider interest in Dr Schweitzer’s theories in 
England and the inevitable controversy has begun. In default of a full 
review of the book I would only here call attention, first, to its great 
value as the story of the various stages through which the study of the 
literary sources and of the historical credibility of the Gospels has 
passed—a story written in a brilliant style to which Mr Montgomery’s 
translation seems to do full justice. Dr Schweitzer aims at shewing the 
failure of all the attempts of investigators of the last century of all 
schools to reconstruct the figure of ‘the historical Jesus’. The record 
of such failures is none the less valuable if Dr Schweitzer’s own attempt 
has to be added to the list ; and Prof. Burkitt has at least done good 
service to the English-reading public in giving them an opportunity of 
judging for themselves whether after all the Catholic Church has not 
preserved an interpretation of the Person of her Lord more adequate 
to account for all the facts than any of the modern investigators, whose 
results are recorded here, has produced. Secondly, Dr Hague’s article 
in this number of the JouRNAL shews that the ‘ apocalyptic’ conception 
of membership of the Kingdom is not so entirely unconditioned by 
ethical considerations as Dr Schweitzer represents it. None the less 
it is certain that due weight has not been given by recent critical 
students of the Gospels to this apocalyptic background ; and it seems 
also clear that some of the chief conservative opponents of Schweitzer 
can only escape from some of his main conclusions by more ruthless 
excisions in the Gospel narratives than the most ruthless of critics have 
commonly ventured to make. Zhe Hope of Catholick Judaism, by 
Mr J. H.A. Hart (Parker & Co., Oxford, 1910), of which a review will 
appear in these pages later, and the papers read at the recent 
Church Congress, do much to place the whole subject in its true 
perspective. 


The first edition (1908) of Dr A. Deissmann’s Licht vom Osten was 
warmly welcomed in this JouRNAL (vol. xi p. 129), and it is unnecessary 
to add anything to what was then said as to its great interest and value. 
A second edition, revised and augmented, was issued last year ; and now 
we have in English what is practically a third edition under the title 
Light from the Ancient East (translated by L. R. M. Strachan: Hodder & 
Stoughton, rg10). Mr Strachan has been in constant communication 
with Dr Deissmann during his work and is able to claim that the English 
translation is more correct than the latest German edition, and that _ 
some improvements which he has made in the text and in the indices 
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present Dr Deissmann’s book in a form in which it is still better adapted 
to the needs of the general reader and the student. 


J. F. Bernune-Baker. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Church Life and Thought in North Africa a.D. 200, by S. A. Donap- 
son, D.D. (Cambridge University Press, rg09), is a very readable and 
interesting account of a subject which all students of the history of the 
Church know to be full of life. Dr Donaldson has made diligent use 
of the best and freshest sources of information and seems to me to have 
caught the spirit of the period and presented it with no little success. 
I can heartily endorse his hope that his book may be used by those who 
are entering on the serious study of early Church history, and I am sure 
that the wider public he has also in view would find it interesting. 
Candidates for the premier degree which the University confers may 
also be interested to know that it can be obtained by a dissertation the 
subject of which can be treated without display of knowledge of technical 
theology and is capable of being presented in popular form. 


The Faith and Modern Thought, by WiLL1AM TEMPLE (Macmillan & 
Co., 1910), is the title of six lectures delivered, under the auspices of 
the London Intercollegiate Christian Unions, to men and women 
students of the University of London. Mr Temple begins by stating 
the ‘colossal assumption’ which is ‘the basis of all science’ that the 
universe is a rational whole, that ‘the truth about facts is what satisfies 
the mind of man’, and argues that this implies a Purpose in the world 
and therefore a real Will behind it. Religious experience supports the 
demand of Reason and requires us to predicate of the Being to whom 
the Will belongs not only wisdom and power but also love; for ‘we 
cannot believe in an Almighty Will which, being entirely able to deter- 
mine itself, does not will the good’. And yet ‘we cannot believe that 
the world, which it has made, is good, unless the life of Christ was 
actually lived, and unless, with the sacrifice in which it culminated, it 
was indeed the revelation of the Father’. So the demand of reason 
and the facts of experience are in hopeless antagonism unless we accept 
the whole essential fabric of Christian Theology. 

This is a great thesis, and at least for the audience before him 
Mr Temple seems to me to have worked it out forcibly and attractively, 
saying many excellent things by the way: though I confess I find the 
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two first lectures more satisfying than most of the later ones which deal 
expressly with the establishment of the facts of the life of Christ and the 
theological inferences that follow from them. Yet on the whole the 
book seems to me a useful and timely defence of the Faith. 

To North India, by the Rev. C. F. AnpREws, of the Cambridge 
Brotherhood, Delhi (A. R. Mowbray & Co., 1908), a hearty welcome 
may be given here, though the book does not bear much on theological 
studies. It is a vivid picture of the work of Anglican Missions in the 
North of India, of the dangers which have beset them in the past and 
still beset them, and of the progress which has been made. Mr Andrews 
is known to have intense sympathy with the Indian point of view, and 
his book contains a vigorous plea for the abandonment of the wholly 
Western setting (indeed one might say the setting conditioned by the 
circumstances of a single century of the life of the Church of England) 
in which Christianity has hitherto been presented to India by the 
Anglican Missions, and for a real attempt to build up a genuinely 
Indian Church with formularies and prayer book adapted to the special 
genius of the people, native bishops, and a fully constituted synod. 


J. F. B-B. 


The Inspiration of Prophecy: An Essay in the Psychology of Inspiration 
by G. C. Joyce, D.D. (Henry Frowde, 1910), is the first volume of 
the ‘St Deiniol’s Series’. It is written by the Warden of St Deiniol’s 
Library, Hawarden, and is, as stated in the Preface, an attempt 
to describe some of the phenomena of Inspiration, as observed 
from the point of view of the psychology of religion. After an 
examination of the evidence as to the practice of divination among 
the Hebrews, and a comparison with similar phenomena in Greece 
and elsewhere, the author traces the developement of divination 
into prophecy. He takes the view that most of the Prophets, both of 
the Old and of the New Testament, were men of unusual psychic powers, 
who saw visions and heard voices while in a condition of hypnotic 
trance ; and he illustrates his meaning by comparison both with the 
phenomena recorded in such books as Myers’s Human Personality, and 
with the experiences described by St Theresa. On these lines he 
establishes a closer parallel than is at first sight obvious between the 
Prophets of the Old and those of the New Testament, and this is one of 
the strong points in his position. He in no way overlooks the work of the 
Prophets of the Old Testament as statesmen and moral preachers of 
a more normal type ; but he points out with clearness and force that too 
exclusive stress is often laid on that side of their work, and that it is 
impossible to account for the language which they use about themselves 
except by the supposition that they were possessed of unusual psychic 
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powers. Some of the instances which he gives hardly seem to necessitate, 
to say the least of it, the interpretation which he puts upon them, 
but on the whole he certainly makes out his case. He is careful to 
point out that it would be contrary to all analogy to suppose that a 
revelation made under these abnormal conditions must necessarily 
be infallible, and that ample room is left for the ‘discerning of 
spirits’ mentioned by St Paul. Perhaps the most interesting part of 
a very interesting book is his discussion of the phenomena of ‘ false 
prophecy’ from this point of view. Dr Joyce has not hesitated to apply 
the results of modern investigation in a difficult field to the ancient 
records, and the result is a valuable contribution to an obscure subject. 
The point of view from which he treats it may be given in his own 
words, ‘ Everything has a right to be judged by what it is in its com- 
pleted state, not by what it was in some earlier stages of its physical or 
spiritual existence, still less by what its physical or spiritual progenitors 
may have been. Let prophecy be valued on its merits. The justice 
of its claim to be a divine message to the world is to be decided in 
accordance with the evidence of what it has accomplished, not by 
reference to a history of its origin’. 

The book is an excellent inauguration to what promises to be a valuable 
series. Its attractiveness is much enhanced by the distinction and the 
charm of the style in which it is written. 

G. H. Cayton. 


= 
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CHRONICLE 


PATRISTICA. 


Novatiani Romanae Vrbis Presbyteri De Trinitate Liber: Novatian’s 
Treatise on the Trinity: edited by W. Yorke Fausset. (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1909.) 

A SEPARATE edition of Novatian On the Trinity is welcome ; still 
more welcome would have been an edition of his surviving works. In 
default of the latter the student must use Landgraf and Weyman’s edition 
of the De Cibis Judaicis alongside of Fausset. Mr Fausset’s edition 
follows the general plan of the series to which it belongs, but hardly 
reaches the standard of the best in the series. The introduction and 
the notes are the best parts of the book: the index also deserves our 
gratitude, though it might have been fuller with advantage. In the 
absence of manuscript authority, more attention should have been 
devoted to the readings of the early editions, and we fear that textually 
Mr Fausset has rather lost the opportunity of gathering up the work of 
his predecessors for all time. A chapter, also, on Novatian’s Biblical 
Text would have been very much in place: in 1 Tim. iv 1 (p. 110, 15) 
the emendation mendaciloquentium (= Lucifer) might have been risked, 
especially as in the De Cibis Judaicis (p. 235, 13) the same verse is 
read with mendaciloguorum (=d). It is no easy matter nowadays 
for an editor of a patristic text to satisfy all his readers: the present 
chronicler can only say he has read through Mr Fausset’s volume with 


great pleasure: but would not Vrdis Romanae (in the title) have been 
more consonant with usage? 


La Tradition des opuscules dogmatiques de Foebadius, Gregorius Ilk- 
beritanus, Faustinus. Par Dom ANDRE WicMart, O.S.B. (mit 3 
Tafeln) | Siteungsb. d. Wien. Akad. Bd. clix, 1. Abh.]. (Alfred 
Hélder, Vienna, 1908.) 

THE title sufficiently explains the scope of this brief but learned 
treatise, which is the earnest of a forthcoming work which will be highly 
valued by all students of fourth-century dogma. Some ten years ago 
Mr C. H. Turner in the pages of the JouRNAL expressed the hope that 
the three works above named might yet be united in one volume. 
For the task of preparing such an edition Dom Wilmart, who might be 
called the resuscitator of Gregory of Elvira, is specially qualified. The 
interrelations which subsist especially between Gregory and Foebadius 
will be graphically indicated for the first time. The manuscript tradition 
of the treatises is interesting, and, as it would appear, adequate for 
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the reconstruction of their texts. Assuredly the edition of Wilmart will 
be a great advance on preceding editions and of great interest to 
students of the Latin Bible as well as to students of the theology of the 
fourth century. The photographs are of Voss. lat. F. 58 (saec. ix) (of 
Foebadius), Bodl. Laud. Misc. 276 (saec. ix) (of Gregory), and of 
K6éln xxxiii (saec. ix) (of Faustinus). It is all the more necessary to 
call attention to a valuable piece of work like this, as no publications 
issue more unobtrusively from the press than the Vienna Sitzungs- 
berichte.* 


De codicum Prudentianorum generibus et uirtute scripsit IOANNES BERG- 
MAN. (Adiectae sunt tres tabulae.) [Sitsungsb. d. Wien. Akad. 
Bd. clvii, 5. Abh.] (Alfred Hélder, Vienna, 1908.) 


For quite a generation hardly anything critical had been done on the 
text of Prudentius, when three workers entered the field, Stettiner, with 
his interesting work on the illustrated manuscripts, Winstedt, well known 
to readers of this JouRNAL, and Bergman, the future. Vienna editor. 
The valuable papers of Winstedt in the Classical Review and elsewhere 
shewed how much precious and unused material existed for the 
restoration of the text. Bergman has been similarly comprehensive in 
his researches, and, as Winstedt has generously put all his own material 
at the disposal of the other scholar, the present pamphlet gives us as 
complete and as clear as possible an account of the existing documents. 
These are wonderfully abundant, there being over 300 manuscripts 
in existence, of which the last critical editor Dressel knew only sixty- 
six. At the head of all stands the Puteaneus (Paris B. N. lat. 8084), 
which is now considered to be not earlier than the sixth century. The 
older part of the Bobbio MS (Ambros. D 36 sup.) is not later than the 
seventh century, and there is a fragmentary one of the eighth. While 
a few belong to the ninth, a great many have survived from the tenth. 
Classification of the authorities is aided by the order in which the 
poems come, by the style of the illustrations, by the subscriptions, and 
by the presence or absence of interpolations. All necessary information 
about the manuscripts is given, and the comprehensiveness of the work 
done has probably never been surpassed in the case of any other author: 
the only rival piece of work the present writer can recall is Von Soden’s 
Cyprianische Briefsammlung. ‘The seriousness with which Dr Bergman 
has taken his task gives one every confidence that his text of the poet 
will meet all demands. The three interesting photographs are of leaves 
of Puteaneus, Bobiensis, and a Casinensis.? 

1 The name ‘Phillipps’ has led Dom Wilmart (p. 33), as many others, into 
error. On p. 31, n. 2, for ‘Seek’ read ‘Seeck’. 

2 On p. 61, 1. 9, for ‘collegii’ read ‘ uniuersitatis’. 
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Sancti Aureli Augustini Scripta contra Donatistas: Pars II: Contra 
Litteras Petiliani Libri Tres, Epistula ad Catholicos de Secta 
Donatistarum, Contra Cresconium Libri Quattuor. Recensuit 
M. Petscuenic {Corpus Scr. Eccl. Lat. vol. lii] (Vindobonae et 
Lipsiae, 1909).—Sancti Aureli Augustini Scripta contra Donatistas : 
Pars IIT: Liber de Unico Baptismo, Breuiculus Collationis cum 
Donatistis, Contra Partem Donati post Gesta, Sermo ad Caesa- 
riensis Ecclesiae Plebem, Gesta cum Emerito Donatistarum Episcopo, 
contra Gaudentium Donatistarum Episcopum Libri II, Appendix, 
Indices. Recensuit M. Prtscnenic |Corpus Scr. Eccl. Lat. 
vol. liii] (F. Tempsty, G. Freytag, Vienna & Leipzig, 1910). 

HEARTIEST congratulations are due both to the editor and to the 
printers for the astounding rapidity with which the Vienna edition of 
the anti-Donatist works of St Augustine has been published. To pass 
nearly 1,500 octavo pages through the press in a period well under 
two years is a remarkable feat. With regard to the quality of the work 
the editor’s name is sufficient guarantee. Of the four manuscripts of 
the Contra Litteras Petiliani accessible to the Maurists three only can 
now be traced, and no fresh MSS have turned up. ‘Two of them are 
of the twelfth century, one of the eleventh, and all three have been 
collated afresh for this edition. There is some doubt about the title 
of the next work. It is commonly cited as De Unitate Ecclesiae, but 
on the faith of an Orléans MS (saec. xi), one of the two coeval surviving 
manuscripts, Petschenig has given it the more accurate title. (In view 
of the fact that it is rarely possible to identify the MSS employed by 
the early editors, it is of interest to know that the second MS was used 
by Amorbach.) His study of the diction of the tractate has sufficed 
to remove all doubts on the subject raised by the Maurists. Time has 
been somewhat kindlier to the MS tradition of the Contra Cresconium. 

A study of the older surviving MSS, all of French provenance, three 

belonging to the ninth century and one to the tenth, renders it 

possible to reconstruct an archetype, probably of the Merovingian 
period. This archetype had the usual errors of that age, and the 
editor has found emendation not infrequently necessary. An extensive 
study of the form of the biblical quotations, an excellent test of the 
quality of an edition, has shewn that this new recension makes a great 
advance on its predecessors. There are some considerable passages 

quoted, for example, Acts xvii 16-23, xix 1-7, and Luke xxiv 44-53. 

The last I have thought it worth while to piece together, representing 

in capitals what is common to Augustine with Cyprian and ¢ against the 

Vulgate, and in italics what is common to Augustine and the Vulgate. 


1 Cf. vol, xi p. 148 of the Journat. 
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(44) ISTI sumt SERMONES QUOS /ocutus sum ad uos cum adhuc essem 
uobiscum Quia oportebat impleri (OPORTET ADIMPLERI) omnia (quae) 
scripta [sunt] in lege |Moysi| et prophetis et psalmis de me (45) tunc 
aperuit eis (illis) sensum ul intellegerent scripturas et dixit eis (1LLIS) 
(46) guoniam (quia) sic scriptum est et sic oportebat Christum pati et 
resurgere [a mortuis| [TERTIA Dik] (47) e¢ Praedioari in nomine eius 
(suo) paenitentiam et remissionem peccatorum per (in) omnes gentes 
incipientibus (INCIPIENS) ab HIERUSALEM. 

(48) ET vos festes horum (horum testes) (49) e¢ ego mitto PROMIS- 
SIONEM MEAM SUPER “os uos autem sedete in ciuitate quoad usque 
induamini uirtute ex alto (50) PRODUXIT autem ILLOS usque Bethaniam 
ef LEUAUIT MANUS SUAS ET Jenedixit 1LLOS (51) ef factum est CUM 
BENEDIXISSET ILLOS DISCESSIT eis (52) e¢ ifsi REVERSI cum 
gaudio magno in Hierusalem (53) e¢ fuerunt semper in templo LAv- 
DANTES deum. 


This mosaic admirably illustrates Augustine’s way of citing small 
portions of the Gospel after 400. 

Some corrections may be suggested. On p. 47, Il. 12-15, the 
words left unspaced should be spaced, as they belonged to Petilian’s 
Bible, which has hardly received from students the attention it 
deserves. On p. 122, 1. 12, sa/tim should surely have been printed in 
the text, despite the fact that this form is repudiated in the ortho- 
graphical index of vol. liii: my own impression is that I have never 
seen saltem in a good MS. On p. 123, |. 8, Dani(h)e/um should be 
read. On p. 154, l. 9, space manifesta opera carnis. On p. 270, l. 3, 
conuertimus nos should be read with Augustine elsewhere and other 
Africans: conuertimur is Vulgate. Similarly on p. 338, l. 3, super- 
stitiosos should be read, as superstitiosiores is Vulgate. On p. 375, ll. 3-4, 
the echo of Col. iii 14 should have been noted. In the index, add 
an asterisk to Act. ix 4-5, and delete the 5 ; add an asterisk also to 
Rom. iii 10-18, as it is not quite identical with the Vulgate ; after Phil. 
i 18 for ‘322’ read ‘ 332’. 

Of the De Unico Baptismo there is a goodly crop of MSS, of which 
two are of the ninth century and two of the tenth. (In naming certain 
of the MSS Dr Petschenig has written ‘ Philippicus’ for ‘ Phillippicus’, 
and ‘ Durhamensis’ for ‘ Dunelmensis’.) Of the Breuiculus Collationis 
cum Donatistis the editor has not been successful in finding a manu- 
script copy. Like his predecessors, therefore, he has had to depend on 
the editio princeps of Amorbach, which, however, was printed from a 
good MS. The Contra Partem Donati post Gesta (generally known as 
the Ad Donatistas post Collationem) is preserved in a sixth-century 
semiuncial MS, but all the MSS are descended from a defective arche- 
type. A thirteenth-century Grenoble manuscript of indifferent worth 
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is the solitary representative of the next work on the list, of which the 
Maurists knew no copy at all. Of the two books Contra Gaudentium 
also a solitary MS has survived (British Museum, Add. MSS 17,291 
(saec. xii)), identical with the ‘ Parcensis’ of the Louvain editors: this 
unfortunately is descended from an archetype which had lost a number 
of leaves. The appendix contains new editions of two spurious treatises 
which the Maurists give in their edition, namely the Sermo de Rustidano 
subdiacono, first published in the middle of the seventeenth century from 
a MS now lost, and the much morte interesting, if rather stupid, Zide//us 
aduersus Fulgentium Donatistam. Of the first no MS is now known, 
but the text of the second has been signally improved by the advent 
of the Reichenau MS xcv (saec. x). Its Biblical text is of some im- 
portance: for instance, its text of Matt. xxiv 41 agrees with e in the 
striking rendering mo/endino. On p. 101, 1. 2, Zaudociae is surely nothing 
more than an unconscious assimilation to Cappadociae: a MS tradition 
which could preserve Zmyrnae can hardly have exhibited Zaudociae in 
its archetype. The text of Act. i 6-9 (pp. 219-220) could have been 
safely devulgatized from other parts of Augustine. On p. 298, I. 21, 
I should read resisterunt with the better MSS. 

The plan of the Vienna Corpus provides for an index of scripture 
references at the end of each volume, but other indexes are reserved 
for the ends of sections, in cases where the authors are voluminous. 
Thus it happens that, whereas the Corpus in all now contains fifteen 
volumes of Augustine apart from the anti-Donatist works, this is the 
first section to be completed. Volume liii contains, therefore, in addition 
to the scripture index, an index ‘nominum et rerum’, twenty-nine pages 
long, which all students of the Donatist movement will find invaluable, 
and also an index ‘uerborum et elocutionum’ of ninety-eight pages, 
which from the point of view of other students is equally, if not more, 
valuable. In fact the last has a very special significance. It happens 
to be the best and fullest guide published to the language of Augustine, 
and is quite indispensable to the serious student of that author. An 
index of orthography at the end appeals to a smaller circle, but is very 
welcome. In the way of surprises it can hardly be said to contain 
much: but the absence of coftidie, saltim, and scisma, is significant. 
With regard to the form ¢ritticum, Petschenig mentions that it occurs 
in the great semi-uncial Hilary of St Peter’s (saec. vi), but it is found 
also in such MSS as 4 and f? of the Gospels, Buchanan having shewn 
that Bianchini and others ignored it. Examples are Matt. iii 12 (4), 
xiii 25 (4), 29 (4, 30 (4, Toh. xii 24 (6), Le. iii 17 (4), xvi 7 (4), 
xxii 31 (4), Mc. iv 28 (4).'| Doubtless the evidence for this form will 
accumulate as time goes on. 


1 In the case of 5,1 am beholden to the Delegates of the Clarendon Press for 
a copy of the sheets of Old-Latin Biblical Texts vi. 
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Now that Dr Petschenig has completed his task, which has often 
been one of great difficulty, it is no more than his due to express our 
sense of the thoroughly able and satisfactory manner in which he has 
performed it, and to wish him an equal success with those works of 
Hilary and Ambrose, of which he is preparing editions. 


ALEX. SOUTER. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE APOCALYPSE OF PETER. 


PaGE 49. 


Thanks to the kindness of Dr A, E. Cowley and Mr E. O. Winstedt, I am able to 
add a small portion of another Greek text of the Apocalypse, which is contained on 
a vellum fragment assigned to the fifth century, acquired in 1895 from Egypt by the 
Bodleian Library, and now classed as MS Gr. theol. f. 4 (P) (no. 31810 in Madan’s 
Summary Catalogue). It had been conjecturally assigned to the Apocalypse, and 
on comparison with the Ethiopic it proves to contain a passage corresponding to 
that on p. 49 descriptive of the punishment of idolaters, The fragment is a leaf of 
a tiny vellum book which contained a single column of thirteen lines of eight to ten 
letters each on each page. The recto, so far as Mr Winstedt has been able to 
decipher it, reads: (yv)vatkes |. . vwres GAv|(a)ets Kal | (éa)vTods 
r(ov)|(r)aw | mAdv(wyv) | 77(v) | 
| kai éyyus . . 

Missing or doubtful letters are placed between (). The writing on the verso is 
very faint. It ends with a passage analogous to oi dpévres tiv dddv Tov Oeod (the 
last words of the Akhmim text), but in different phraseology. 

We seem to have here a relic of another shortened text of the Apocalypse, 
—shortened, that is, by comparison with the Ethiopic, which, we have seen reason 
to believe, gives a text nearer to that which was in the hands of Clement of 
Alexandria and Methodius. 

At the beginning we must supply something like dAAo: dvdpes wal (-yuvaixes): the 
participle that follows ought to be, one imagines, some such word as popovvtes, 
€Axovres, oupovtes: but the initial « seems plain. A 7@v has probably slipped out 
before eli@Aov : there is no room for it in the manuscript. 

The employment of the future tense (€fovorv) is noteworthy as agreeing with the 
Ethiopic: on the verso Mr Winstedt reads écovra dvdpes wai yuvaikes. 

PAGE 53. 

M. Grébaut has had the great kindness to lend me the proofs of a further instal- 
ment of his translation of the Ethiopic text. It begins with a section corresponding 
pretty closely to §§ 2-4 James 4-14 Preuschen. Then follow traces of § 5 James 
15-20 Preuschen. After this is a somewhat obscure narrative introducing most of 
the elements of the Transfiguration. The section ends: ‘We prayed and came 
down from the mountain, glorifying the Lord because He had written the names of 
the righteous in the book of life which is in the heavens.’ Peter then addresses 
Clement. The substance of what he says has been given very shortly in the ana- 
lysis. It is noteworthy that twice over there occur portions of the description of 
the righteous in glory, borrowed from the Apocalypse. But, speaking generally, 
this address to Clement is of late complexion and very diffuse and evasive. I cannot 
as yet pronounce with any confidence as to the amount of old material which is 
worked up in it. For one thing, M. Grébaut’s translation does not extend to the 
end of the tract. The impression remains on my mind that the old Apocalypse 
contained some teaching as to the possibility of ultimate salvation of sinners, 
The Ethiopic writer is constantly leading up to this and then retreating. There 
are repeated injunctions to Peter not to reveal the mystery of the mercy of God to 
sinners, because they will defer their repentance: but what form that mercy will 
take is never (or not as yet) clearly stated. I am reluctantly obliged to withhold 
for the present a more detailed account of this portion of M. Grébaut’s work. 


M.R.J. 
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RECENT PERIODICALS RELATING TO 
THEOLOGICAL STUDIES 


(1) ENGLIsH. 


The Church Quarterly Review, July 1910 (Vol. lxx, No. 140: 
Spottiswoode & Co.), King Edward the Seventh—G. C. RicHarps 
Reunion and the Churches of Scandinavia—A. G. B. West Education 
in Australia—The modern conception of the Kingdom of Heaven— 
T. B. Strone, W. H. Frere, A. J. Tait, H. Ketty The training and 
examination of candidates for Orders—The Women’s Charter—The 
rating of tithe rent-charge attached to a benefice—The novels of 


Mr Henry James—J. P. WHttNEy Pope Gregory VII and the Hilde- 
brandine ideal—Short notices. 


The Hibbert Journal, July 1910 (Vol. viii, No. 4: Williams & Nor- 
gate). Pars MINIMA An open letter to English gentlemen—W. M. 
CuiLps Woman Suffrage: a review and a conclusion — W. JAMES 
A pluralistic mystic—J. Brown The message of anarchy—C. CLEMEN 
Professor Harnack on Acts—L. T. Morr The metaphysical tendencies 
of modern physics—A. K. Rocers Mr Bernard Shaw’s philosophy— 
E. ArmitaGE Why Athanasius won at Nicaea—C. J. Wuirsy Is 
punishment a crime?—J. J. CHapman The comic—H. W. Carr The 
philosophy of Henri Bergson—B. P. Bowne Gains for religious thought 


in the last generation—Discussions— Reviews—Recent books and 
articles. 


The Expositor, July 1910 (Seventh Series, No. 55: Hodder 
& Stoughton). W. M. Cauper Zeus and Hermes at Lystra—J. Ork 
Sin as a problem of to-day: 6. Sin and evolutionary theory—the origins 
—S. R. Driver Psalm xvi—E. H. Askwitn Historical value of the 
Fourth Gospel: 11. The ministry of Jesus according to the fourth 
evangelist—W. E. Barnes An ancient Christian Hymn Book—K. LAKE 
The early Christian treatment of sin after baptism—T. H. Weir Some 


fresh Bible parallels—J. H. Mouton and G. MILuican Lexical notes 
from the papyri. 


August 1910 (Seventh Series: No. 56). G. W. Stewart The 
place of rewards in the teaching of Christ—S. A. Cook Notes on the 
old Canaanite religion—S. Lancpon Relation between Canaan and 
Babylonia in the Hammurabi epoch—W. M. Caper The ‘priest’ of 
Zeus at Lystra—J. Orr Sin as a problem of to-day: 7. Sin and 
heredity—the racial aspect—J. R. Cameron The Lamb of God— 
J. R. WiLkinson A play on words in the Logia. 
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September rgro (Seventh Series: No. 57). E. Kénic The 
significance of the Patriarchs in the history of Religion—J. Orr Sin as 
a problem of to-day : 8. Sin original and actual—the depraved state— 
G. W. Stewart The place of rewards in the teaching of Christ—A. R. 
Gorpvon Skinner’s ‘Genesis’—E. H. Askwitu Historical value of the 
Fourth Gospel: 12. Some objections to the historicity of the Fourth 
Gospel considered—J. R. CAMERON The Lamb of God—J. H. Mou. Ton 
and G. MILLIGAN Lexical notes from the papyri. 


(2) AMERICAN. 


The American Journal of Theology, July tgr1o (Vol. xiv, No. 3: 
Chicago University Press). H. P.Smiru The origin of the Messianic 
hope in Israel—D. C. MacinrosH The pragmatic element in the 
teaching of Paul—J. J. Martin The nature of the Atonement—A. H. 
Lioyp The possible idealism of a pluralist—Estimates and comments 
—Recent theological literature. 


The Princeton Theological Review, July 1910 (Vol. viii, No. 3: 
Princeton University Press)—L. F. Benson English hymnody: its 
later developments—J. R. Mackay The Westminster promise and 
vow— C, R. Morey The origin of the fish-symbol—H. Bavinck The 
reformed Churches in the Netherlands—Reviews of recent literature. 


(3) FRENCH AND BELGIAN. 


Revue Bénédictine, July 1910 (Vol. xxvii, No. 3: Abbaye de 
Maredsous). D. De BruyNE Quelques documents nouveaux pour 
Phistoire du texte africain des Evangiles—J. Cuapman The contro- 
verted Letters of Pope Liberius (suz/e et fin)—G. Morin Un Com- 
mentaire romain sur S. Marc, de la premitre moitié du V® si¢cle— 
I, ScnusTeER Martyrologium Pharphense, ex apographo Card. Tam- 
burini codicis saeculi XI (suéte e¢ fin)—J. DE GHELLINCK La diffusion 
des ceuvres de Gandulphe de Bologne au moyen 4ge—G. Morin Notes 
liturgiques—A. Witmart Extraits d’ Acta Pauli—G. Morin Un épisode 
inédit du passage de l’empereur Henri IV 4 Litge, en mMc111i—Comptes 
rendus—Notes bibliographiques. 


Revue d’ Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses, July-Aug. 1910 (New 
Series, Vol. i, No. 4: Paris, 14 Rue de Notre-Dame-de-Lorette). E. C. 
Basut Remarques sur les deux lettres de Pline et de Trajan, relatives 
aux chrétiens de Bithynie—A. Loisy Le récit du déluge dans la 
tradition de Nippour—L. CouLancE Jésus prédicateur du royaume— 
A. Loisy Le sacrifice humain dans l’antiquité israélite—Lettre de 
M. Salomon Reinach au Directeur de la Revue—Note de la Rédaction 
—Chronique bibliographique: X Littérature du Nouveau-Testament : 
XI Origines chrétiennes—Faits et documents religieux contemporains. 


Sept.-Oct. 1910 (Vol. i, No. 5). A. Loisy Le mythe du Christ 
—A. VANBECK La Pénitence dans les écrits des premiéres générations 
chrétiennes—E. C. Basut Saint Martin de Tours—Chronique biblio- 
graphique: XI Origines chrétiennes: XII Histoire de l’Eglise: XIII 
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Histoire des dogmes chrétiens—Faits et documents religieux contem- 
porains. 

Revue d'Histoire Ecclésiastique, July 1910 (Vol. xi, No. 3: Louvain, 
40 Rue de Namur). J. Fiamion Les actes apocryphes de Pierre (suite, 
@ suivre)—C. MOHLBERG Fragments palimpsestes d’un sacramentaire 
gélasien de Reichenau—F. CaLiagy Les idées mystico-politiques d’un 
franciscain spirituel: étude sur lArdor vitae d’Ubertin de Casale— 
P. RicHarD Origines et développement de la Secrétairerie d’Ftat 
apostolique (1417—1823)—Comptes rendus—Chronique—Bibliographie. 

Revue de l Orient Chrétien, April 1910 (New Series, Vol. v, No. 2: 
Paris, Rue du Regard 20). F. Nau Le texte grec de trois homélies 
de Nestorius et d’une homélie inédite sur le Psaume 96—F. Nau La 
version syriaque de la vision de Théophile sur le séjour de la Vierge en 

gypte—L. DELAPoRTE Catalogue sommaire des manuscrits coptes de 
la Bibliothéque nationale de Paris—P. Dis Deux discours de Cyriaque 
évéque de Behnésa sur la fuite en Egypte—L. Leroy La dormition de 
la Vierge (traduction de manuscrit arabe de Paris n° 150, fol. 157)— 
F. Nau Hagiographie syriaque : Saint Alexis ; Jean et Paul ; Daniel de 
Galas ; Kannina ; Euphémie ; Sahda ; Récits de Méléce sur le vendredi, 
sur Marc et Gaspar, et sur un homme riche qui perdit tous ses enfants ; 
Légendes de Pierre le publicain, d’une veuve et d’une vierge de Jéru- 
salem, de Jean, moine d’Antioche (/m)—S. Gresaut Littérature 
éthiopienne pseudo-Clémentine: texte et traduction du traité Za 
seconde venue du Christ et la résurrection des morts. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, August 1910 (Vol. xi, No. 3: Giessen, A. Tépelmann). 
R. Scuiitz lepoveaAnp und lepoooAvpa im Neuen Testament—F. Dipe- 
Lius Zwei Worte Jesu—F. Spitta Zum Verstiindnis der Oden Salomos 
—C. CLEMEN Nochmals die Zahl des Tieres Apc. 13, 18—O. Hottz- 
MANN Die Schafe werden sich in Wélfe verwandeln—F. C. ConyBEARE 
The Georgian version of the N.T.—Miszellen. 


Theologische Quartalschrift (Vol. xcii, No. 3: Tiibingen, H. Laupp). 
WeserR Abfassungszeit und Leserkreis des Galaterbriefes—EuRINGER 
Abessinien und der hl. StuhI—PrArtiscu Platos Einfluss auf die Rede 
Konstantins—WeckER Christlicher Einfluss auf den Buddhismus ?— 
Rezensionen— Analekten. 


Leitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, August 1910 (Vol. xxxi, No. 3: 
Gotha, I’. A. Perthes). Asmus Die Invektiven des Gregorius von 
Nazianz im Lichte der Werke des Kaisers Julian—Katkorr Zu 
Luthers rémischem Prozess—Spitta Die altesten evangelischen Lieder- 
biicher aus Kénigsberg (2. Teil)— Miszelle—Nachrichten. 
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